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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  SURRENDER  AT  LOSTWITHIEL. 


In  the  defeated  army  personal  jealousies  had  led  to  a  grave 
military  disaster.  In  the  victorious  army  grave  political  differ¬ 
ences  led  to  personal  jealousies.  For  the  moment,  indeed, 

July  Cromwell’s  splendid  services  bore  down  all  opposi- 
Rupert’s  tion.  Rupert,  with  soldierlike  instinct,  gave  to  him 

opinion  of  r  G 

Cromwell,  the  name  of  £  Ironside,  by  which  his  Puritan  fol¬ 
lowers  soon  learned  to  distinguish  him.1  When  the  army  of 
„  the  Eastern  Association  first  joined  the  Scots,  Crom- 
and  David  well  had  urged  that  David  Leslie  should  take  the 
command  of  the  united  cavalry.  Leslie  had  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal,  and  had  preferred  to  serve  under 
Cromwell.2  Nothing  had  since  occurred  to  change  the  gallant 
Scotsman’s  appreciation  of  him  who  was  from  this  time  to  be 
his  rival.  “  Europe,”  he  generously  said  of  the  horse  and  foot 
of  Manchester’s  army,  “  hath  no  better  soldiers.”  3 

With  less  generosity  Cromwell  threw  a  veil  over  the  hearty 
Cromwell’s  co-operation  of  Leslie.  “  Truly,”  he  wrote  to  his 
Valentine  brother-in -law,  Valentine  Walton,  whose  son  had  been 
Walton.  killed  early  in  the  fight,  “  England  and  the  Church 
of  God  hath  had  a  great  favour  from  the  Lord  in  this  great 

1  “  Monday  we  had  intelligence  that  Lieut. -General  Cromwell,  a  Hess 
Ironside,  for  that  title  was  given  him  by  Prince  Rupert  after  his  defeat 
near  York,”  &c.  Merc.  Civ.  Sept.  16-26.  E.  10,  11. 

2  The  Pari.  Scout.  E.  50,  16,  3  Watson’s  Relation.  E.  2,  14, 
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victory  given  unto  us,  such  as  the  like  never  was  since  this  war 
began.  It  had  all  the  evidences  of  an  absolute  victory  obtained 
by  the  Lord’s  blessing  upon  the  godly  party  principally.  We 
never  charged  but  we  routed  the  enemy.  The  left  wing,  which 
I  commanded,  being  our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our 
rear,1  beat  all  the  Prince’s  horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble  to 
our  swords.  We  charged  their  regiments  of  foot  with  our  horse, 
and  routed  all  we^  charged-  ■  .  .  Give  glory — all  the  glory — to 
God.”  Then,  turning  to  the  subject  which  would  be  next  to  the 
father’s  heart,  after  glancing  at  his  ‘  own  trials  this  way,’  in  the 
loss  of  that  son  who  had  died  in  the  spring  at  Newport  Pagnell, 
Cromwell  proceeded  to  tell  of  young  Walton’s  death.  “  He 
was  a  gallant  young  man,  exceedingly  gracious.  God  give  you 
His  comfort.  Before  his  death  he  was  so  full  of  comfort  that 
to  Frank  Russell  and  myself  he  could  not  express  it.  ‘  It  was 
so  great  above  his  pain.’  This  he  said  to  us.  Indeed  it  was 
admirable.  A  little  after  he  said,  ‘  One  thing  lay  upon  his 
spirit.’  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  told  me  it  was  ‘  That 
God  had  not  suffered  him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of 
His  enemies.’”  2 

The  thought  that  the  godly  were  the  executioners  of  God’s 
vengeance  upon  His  enemies  was  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind 
Cromwell  in  of  Cromwell.  It  led  him  at  one  time,  in  opposition 
w  theltlon  to  Crawford,  to  fling  open  the  doors  of  promotion  to 
hcots-  all  who,  with  a  single  mind,  would  devote  themselves 
to  the  task.  It  led  him  at  another  time  to  exclude  from  all 
charitable  construction  the  deeds  of  those  who  aimed  at  making 
peace  with  the  enemy  instead  of  executing  vengeance  upon 
him.  Since  Vane’s  controversy  with  the  three  Generals  we 
may  well  believe  that  Cromwell  had  lost  all  patience  with  the 
Scots  and  with  those  who  sympathised  with  the  Scots  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  strike  directly  at  the  King.  It  was  no  part  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  character  to  make  allowances  for  men  who  were,  as  he 
understood  the  matter,  not  merely  his  enemies,  but  the  enemies 

1  Leslie  had  three  regiments,  that  is  to  say,  about  twenty-two  troops 
out  of  the  seventy  troops  of  which  the  whole  cavalry  under  Cromwell 
was  composed. 

2  Cromwell  to  Walton,  July  5,  Carlyle ,  Letter  xxi. 
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chester. 


of  God.  In  his  mind  the  seeds  of  tolerance  and  intolerance 
were  planted  very  closely  together. 

Cromwell’s  ill-will  towards  the  Scots  could  not  but  embrace 
his  own  General,  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  In  the  Scots  the 
desire  to  make  peace  was  combined  with  a  desire  to 
enforce  the  Presbyterian  discipline  in  the  teeth  of  the 
men  whom  Cromwell  regarded  as  the  most  zealous 
executioners  of  the  enemies  of  God.  Hitherto  Manchester 
had  not  taken  much  interest  in  the  dispute  between  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Independents,  and  he  had  listened  to  Cromwell  as 
to  a  trusted  favourite.  His  affable  and  'irresolute  nature  had 
been  startled  by  Vane’s  proposals.  To  strike  at  the  King,  he 
July  18.  thought,  was  to  strike  at  the  nobility.  On  the  iSth, 
Generals6  two  days  a^ter  the  surrender  of  York,  he  joined 
declare  for  Leven  and  Fairfax  in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  C0111- 

Uresbyte-  #  0 

nanism,  mittee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  in  which  the  three  Gene¬ 
rals,  after  declaring  their  resolution  to  decline  no  danger  in 
defence  of  their  solemn  covenant,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Houses  would  take  4  the  building  of  the  House  of  God  and 
settlement  of  church-government  into  their  chiefest 
thoughts.’  They  added  a  recommendation  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  making  of  peace,  though 
they  acknowledged  that  it  was  no  time  to  lessen  their  efforts  to 
carry  on  the  war,  4  that  being  the  best  way  to  procure  peace.’ 1 

To  establish  a  Presbyterian  government  and  to  make  peace 
with  the  King  was  the  incoherent  advice  of  the  three  Generals 
commanding  the  one  victorious  army  in  England. 

Incoherence  . 

of  their  pro-  If  all  the  commanders  of  that  army  had  been  united 
in  opinion,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  give  the 
law  to  the  nation,  at  least  till  their  scheme  had  time  to  break 
down  from  its  own  inherent  rottenness.  Notoriously,  however, 
the  army  was  not  unanimous.  The  letter  of  the  three  Generals 
was  practically  a  declaration  of  war  against  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell. 

After  this  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  Cromwell  and  the 
Scottish  army  should  not  remain  together.  Nor  did  the  work 

1  Leven,  Manchester,  and  Fairfax  to  the  Com.  of  E.  lv.,  July  iS. 
Com.  Letter  Book. 
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in  the  North  any  longer  call  for  a  combination  of  the  three 
armies.  Clavering,  who  had  been  joined  by  some  of  the  fugi- 
Royalist  tives  from  Marston  Moor,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
movements,  Royalist  force  of  about  3,000  men  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  Rupert  with  about  5,000,  most  of  them 
cavalry,  had  made  his  way  into  Lancashire.  Rupert,  however, 
was  in  need  of  ammunition,  and  was  not  likely  to  take  the 
field  soon  unless  supplies  reached  him  from  Ireland.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when,  on  July  30,  the  three  Parliamentary 
Generals  met  at  Ferrybridge  to  discuss  their  plans 
for  the  future,  they  resolved  to  act  apart.  Leven, 
with  the  Scots,  was  to  take  in  hand  the  siege  of  New- 
The  Fairfaxes,  with  the  Yorkshire  levies,  were  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  reduction  of  Scarborough,  of  Pontefract  and 
Helmsley,  and  of  the  other  fortified  posts  of  less  importance 
which  held  out  for  the  King  in  their  own  county.  Manchester 
and  Cromwell  were  to  return  to  Lincolnshire,  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  service  of  the  Eastern  Association.  As  yet  there 
was  little  ground  for  supposing  that  their  services  would  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  South  to  repair  the  consequences  of  a  disaster 
beside  which  the  check  inflicted  on  Waller  would  appear  to  be 
of  little  moment. 

So  far  from  decisive  had  the  affair  at  Cropredy  Bridge 
appeared  to  Charles  himself,  that  on  July  1  he  thought  it  best, 
luiy  t.  on  hearing  that  Waller  wras  about  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Browne,  to  slip  back  to  his  old  quarters  at 
,  Evesham.  Yet  the  very  speed  with  wdiich  Charles 

piedy  /  1 

Bridge.  was  able  to  carry  out  his  purpose  told  Waller  where 
the  superiority  of  the  Royalists  really  lay.  Charles’s  army,  in 
^  . .  fact,  wras  more  easily  handled  than  that  of  the  Parlia- 

Composition  . 

of  the  two  mentary  commander,  partly  because  it  was  better 
horsed,  but  still  more  because  the  infantry  regiments 
were  composed  of  men  who  had,  from  poverty  or  other  causes, 
taken  service  writh  the  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  a 


Charles’s 
movements 
after  Cro- 


soldier’s  life,  whilst  the  bulk  of  Waller’s  force  consisted  of 
trained  bands  or  local  levies,  sent  out  for  the  most  part  without 
any  great  heart  in  the  matter.  “  I  am  of  opinion,”  wrote 
Waller,  as  the  difficulties  of  his  position  rose  before  him, 
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“  before  this  business  be  done  we  shall  be  the  longest-winded 
army  in  England.  I  hope  we  shall  never  be  weary  of  well¬ 
doing,  let  the  way  be  never  so  long  and  rugged,  God  sustaining 
us,  in  whom  alone  is  our  trust.”  1 

Waller  was  soon  to  learn  that  he  had  to  command  men 
who  were  weary  of  well-doing.  London  trained  bands,  as  he 
The  City  ought  to  have  known  by  this  time,  were  not  to  be 

Brigade.  relied  on  for  permanent  service.  “  In  these  two 

days’  march,”  he  had  already  been  compelled  to  write,  “  I  was 
extreme  plagued  with  the  mutinies  of  the  City  Brigade,  who 
are  grown  to  that  height  of  disorder  that  I  have  no  hope  to 
retain  them,  being  come  to  their  old  song  of  ‘  Home  !  Home  !’” 
Browne’s  little  army  was  in  the  same  confusion.  The  men 
from  Essex  were  already  talking  of  leaving  him.  The  Hertford¬ 
shire  soldiers  murmured  at  ‘a  night  or  two’s  ill  quartering.’ 
Waller  re-  “  My  Lords,”  concluded  Waller,  “I  write  these  par- 

Stary  ticulars  to  let  you  know  that  an  army  compounded 

change.  Gf  these  men  will  never  go  through  with  your  ser¬ 
vice,  and  till  you  have  an  army  merely  your  own,  that  you 

may  command,  it  is  in  a  manner  impossible  to  do  anything 
of  importance.”  2 

It  was  from  Waller,  not  from  Cromwell,  that  this  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  New  Model  came.  Waller  knew  that  citizen 
Tim  sug-  soldiers,  whose  hearts  were  in  their  shops  or  their 
fh^Ne  °f  cornfields,  could  not  make  an  efficient  army  ;  but  he 
Model.  knew,  too,  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  lay  deeper,  in 
the  inefficiency  of  local  committees,  always  certain  to  slacken 
in  their  efforts  as  soon  as  danger  was  removed  from  their  own 
borders.  A  standing  army  would  bring  with  it  many  dangers, 
hut  the  King  was  already  less  dependent  on  local  organisations 
than  the  Parliament  was,  and  unless  Parliament  could  secure 
its  mastery  over  the  local  associations,  it  must  be  content  to 
succumb  in  the  struggle  which  it  had  invited. 

Yet  though  Waller  had  suggested  a  true  remedy  for  the 
disease,  he  had  not  suggested  a  complete  one.  The  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  faulty  organisation  counts  for  much,  but  it  does  not 

1  Waller  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  July  3.  Com.  Letter  Book . 

2  Ibid. .  July  2.  Com.  Letter  Book. 
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count  for  everything.  From  the  beginning  Parliament  had 
mainly  relied  on  Puritan  enthusiasm,  and  the  coolness  of  the 
Deri [ne  of  Essex  regiment  was  a  sure  token  that,  even  in  the 
enthusiasm.  moS{-  Puritan  counties,  Puritan  enthusiasm  was 
limited  in  quantity.  It  looked  as  if,  in  their  extreme  need  of 
soldiers,  the  Parliamentary  leaders  had  been  driven  to  seek 
support  in  strata  of  society  in  which  little  zeal  for  religion 
was  to  be  found. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  Waller  was  at 
his  wits’  end.  His  junction  with  Browne,  so  far  from  strength- 
juiy  a.  ening  his  army,  had  gone  far  to  ruin  it.  “  My  Lon- 
fuuher s  don  regiments,”  he  wrote  on  July  8,  “immediately 
t  ompiaints.  looked  on  his  forces  as  sent  to  relieve  them,  and, 
without  expectation  of  further  orders,  are  most  of  them  gone 
away.  Yesterday  no  less  than  400  out  of  one  regiment 
quitted  their  colours.  On  the  other  side,  Major-General 
Browne’s  men,  being  most  of  them  trained-band  men  of  Essex 
and  Hertfordshire,  are  so  mutinous  and  uncommandable  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  their  stay.  They  are  likewise  upon  their 
march  home  again.  Yesterday  they  were  like  to  have  killed 
their  Major-General,  and  they  have  hurt  him  in  the  face.  Such 
men  are  only  fit  for  a  gallows  here  and  a  hell  hereafter.  ...  I 
am  confident  that  above  2,000  Eondoners  ran  away  from  their 
colours.”  1 

The  Houses  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  Waller’s 
counsel  when  it  was  accompanied  by  such  news  as  this.  On 
juiy  12  July  12  an  ordinance  was  passed,  directing  the  for- 
a  new  army  mation  of  a  new  force  of  10,000  foot  and  3,050  horse, 
to  be  levied  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  for 
permanent  service,  in  place  of  the  trained  bands  which  had 
proved  so  untrustworthy.  This  auxiliary  army  was  to  be  ready 
to  march  on  July  20.2 

It  was  evidently  impossible  that  within  the  short  space  of 
eight  days  the  expectations  of  Parliament  could  be  fulfilled. 
In  the  meanwhile  it  was  only  to  the  absence  of  the  King 
that  Waller  owed  his  safety.  On  the  12th,  indeed,  Browne 

1  Waller  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  July  8.  Com.  Letter  Book. 

3  L.J.  vi.  629. 
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succeeded  in  reducing  Greenland  House,  near  Henley,  where 
a  Royalist  garrison  had  for  some  time  been  of  the  greatest 
July  12.  annoyance  to  the  country  round.  Its  capture  was, 
however,  likely  to  be  the  limit  of  his  success.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
Essex  men,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  occupying  Reading  with  his  remaining  force, 
where  he  laboured  at  the  restoration  of  the  fortifications  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Royalists  when  they  abandoned  the 
July  20  place.  On  the  20th  Waller  threw  himself  into  Abing- 
Waiier  at  don,  having  with  him  a  bare  2,500  horse  and  1,500 
foot.  Most  of  them  were,  moreover,  only  anxious 
to  leave  him,  and  the  Londoners  especially  refused  to  stir  £  one 
foot  further,  except  it  be  home.’ 1 

The  march  of  Essex  towards  the  West,  always  hazardous, 
had  thus,  by  the  collapse  of  Waller’s  army,  degenerated  into  a 
july  foolhardy  adventure.  On  the  7th  a  council  of  war, 
Charles  re-  assembled  at  Evesham,  recommended  Charles  to 

solves  to 

pursue  seize  the  opportunity  of  crushing  Essex  before  help 
could  reach  him.  It  was  characteristic  of  Charles 
that  he  finally  decided  upon  accepting  the  advice,  not  because 
it  was  strategically  the  best,  but  because  it  would  bring  him 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Queen.2 

At  that  moment  Henrietta  Maria  was  still  at  Exeter.  On 
June  16  she  had  given  birth  to  her  youngest  child,  the  Princess 
June  16.  Henrietta,  the  future  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of 
Princes  D°ver*  Suffering  before,  the  Queen  suffered  still 
Henrietta.  m0re  after  her  delivery,  and  she  pleaded  with  Essex 
for  a  safe-conduct,  which  would  allow  her  to  benefit  by  the 
Essex  re-  healing  waters  of  Bath.  To  Essex  Henrietta  Maria  was 
comLctto*"  merely  a  mischievous  politician,  endowed  with  un- 
the  Queen,  usual  capacity  of  doing  harm,  and  he  bluntly  answered 
that  she  should  have  no  safe-conduct  from  him.  If  she  would 
go  to  London  he  would  himself  conduct  her  there,  where  the 
best  medical  advice  was  to  be  had.  As  her  impeachment  had 


1  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Essex,  July  16.  Waller  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K., 
July  20.  Com.  Letter  Book. 

2  Walker’s  Hist.  Discourses ,  37. 
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been  voted,  and  as  there  were  prisons  in  London  as  well  as 
physicians,  she  naturally  declined  the  offer. 

Sick  and  wretched  as  she  was,  Henrietta  Maria  preferred 
to  trust  herself  to  rough  roads  and  the  perils  of  the  sea  rather 
than  to  the  mercy  of  the  Puritans.  Making  her  way,  in  pain 
July  i4.  and  weakness,  to  Falmouth,  she  embarked  on  July  14 
for  France.  A  Parliamentary  commander  pursued 
her,  and  fired  at  the  vessel  in  which  she  was. 
Escaping  unharmed,  she  landed  at  Brest  on  July  16. 
She  at  once  betook  herself  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon, 
to  seek  that  help  from  the  mineral  waters  of  France  which  had 
been  denied  her  in  England.1 

Two  days  before  the  Queen  left  England  Charles  set  out 
from  Evesham.  As  he  passed  through  Somerset  he  made  an 
July  12.  ineffectual  attempt  to  enlist  the  population  in  his 
favour.  The  country  people  crowded  to  gaze  at  the 
unwonted  spectacle,  but  not  a  man,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  who  had  previously  offered  their  services,  could 
Want  of  ^e  Persuaded  to  join  the  army.  Popular  enthusiasm 
popular  en-  could  no  more  be  aroused  by  Charles  in  the  West 
than  it  had  been  aroused  by  Waller  in  the  East.  A 
settled  indifference  to  both  parties  was  manifesting  itself  in 
every  quarter.2 

On  July  26  Charles  reached  Exeter.  On  the  27th  he  rode 
out  to  Crediton  to  review  the  army  of  Prince  Maurice,  a  rein- 
jniy  26.  forcement  4,600  strong.3  Essex  was  not  ignorant 
Exeter! a  of  the  danger  with  which  he  was  threatened.  On 
Essex  at  the  26th,  the  day  on  which  Charles  entered  Exeter, 
Tavistock,  the  Parliamentary  General  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Tavistock.  Thence  he  despatched  Stapleton  to  represent  the 
condition  of  his  troops  to  the  Houses.  Hitherto, 
said  Stapleton,  when  he  reached  Westminster,  the 
march  of  the  Lord  General  had  been  a  triumphal 
progress.  Plymouth  was  no  longer  threatened.4  Yet  a  great 


Aug.  2. 
Stapleton’s 
report. 


1  Rushw.  v.  684.  Letters  of  Henrietta  Afaria,  250. 

2  Walker’s  Hist.  Discourses ,  45.  s  lb.  42,  48.- 

4  Whitacre’s  Diary.  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  135. 
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danger  had  now  arisen  in  his  rear,  and  unless  men  and  money 
were  promptly  sent  he  would  be  cut  off  from  all  support. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Essex  should  have  chosen  the  day 
on  which  he  despatched  Stapleton  with  such  a  message  to 
T  ,  ,  announce  his  determination  to  throw  himself  into  an 

J  uly  26. 

Essex  re-  adventure  more  hazardous  than  any  that  he  had  as 

march  into  yet  undertaken.  He  had  been  advised,  he  wrote, 
‘to  march  yet  further  westward  into  Cornwall,  to 
clear  that  county  and  to  settle  the  same  in  peace.’ 1  It  was 
true  that  by  so  doing  he  would  forsake  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  friendly  defences  of  Plymouth,  where  he  might  safely  await 
the  coming  of  the  necessary  reinforcements.  It  was  true  that 
in  Cornwall  the  Parliamentary  cause  had  scarcely  a  single 
friend.  Lord  Robartes,  however,  and  some  of  Lord  Robartes’s 
officers  had  estates  in  Cornwall,  and  were  naturally  anxious  to 
recover  them.  Essex,  firm  as  a  rock  against  all  temptations 
to  dishonour,  was  like  wax  in  the  hands  of  his  own  comrades 
when  they  attempted  merely  to  influence  his  movements. 

On  July  27  Essex,  driving  Sir  Richard  Grenvile  before 
him,  crossed  the  Tamar.  When  he  reached  Bodmin  bitter 
July  27  disappointment  awaited  him.  The  assurances  of  the 
Essex  enters  ‘Western  men  ’  that  he  ‘should  want  no  victuals  ’  in 
Cornwall,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  stood 
well  affected,  proved  to  be  an  utter  delusion.  The  county 
had  almost  unanimously  risen  for  the  King.  Charles  was 
already  in  pursuit,  and  had  entered  Liskeard  on 
The  King  at  August  2.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  Grenvile  to 

Liskeard. 

occupy  Grampound,  that  the  Parliamentary  army 
might  be  cut  off  between  the  two  forces  from  all  chance  of 
living  upon  the  country.  Essex,  fearing  to  be  assailed  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  marched  from  Bodmin  to 
Lostwithiel,  where  he  called  lustily  upon  Parliament 
for  provisions  for  his  hungry  soldiers,  and  above  all 
insisted  that  Waller  should  be  despatched  to  effect  a  diversion 
in  his  favour  by  attacking  the  King's  army  in  the  rear.'2 

1  Essex  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  July  26.  Com.  Letter  Book. 

-  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  I nt&lligencer.  E.  4,  20.  Essex  to  the  Com. 
of  B.  K.,  Aug.  4.  Com.'  Letter  Book.  Walker’s  Hist.  Discourses ,  51. 
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How  little  Waller  was  in  a  position  to  succour  Essex  was 
well  known  in  the  Royalist  army.  Charles  thought  the  occa- 
Ang.  6.  sion  fitting  to  make  an  overture  to  Essex,  inviting 
him  to  join  him  in  the  enforcement  of  a  reasonable 
peace,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  the  king¬ 
dom  by  the  Scots.  As  usual,  Charles,  anxious  as  he  was  for 
peace,  had  failed  to  understand  the  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  dealing.  Essex  returned  the  reply  which  he  had 
always  given,  that  without  the  authority  of  Parliament  he 
would  enter  upon  no  negotiations.1 

The  overture  thus  made  was  probably  not  entirely  owing  to 
Charles’s  ignorant  goodwill.  In  his  own  camp  there  were  loud 
Desire  for  murmurs  at  the  interminable  war.  The  gentlemen 
Charles’s  who  served  him  so  well  in  the  field  were  all  but 
army.  ruined  by  their  exertions,  and  were  as  anxious  as 
the  trained  bands  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire  to  be  back 
amongst  their  cornfields  and  their  woods.  To  Rupert  and  the 
military  chieftains  they  were  bitterly  hostile. 

Of  this  ill-will  Wilmot,  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  horse, 
gay  and  dissolute  as  he  was,  had  made  himself  the  spokesman, 
wii mot’s  He,  too,  unless  the  King  was  grievously  misinformed, 
mtngues.  pact  been  talking,  probably  in  his  cups,  of  deposing 
Charles  and  of  setting  up  in  his  stead  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as 
having  had  no  share  in  the  divisions  of  his  country.  When 
Charles’s  message  was  sent  to  Essex,  Wilmot  accompanied  it 
with  a  private  message  of  his  own,  which,  perhaps  with  no  very 
good  reason,  was  thought  by  Charles  to  be  the  cause  of  Essex’s 
refusal  to  accept  the  hand  held  out  by  himself.2 

Charles  was  desirous  of  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  peace  of 
his  own  making.  In  his  distress  he  had  thought  of  raising 
Rupert  to  the  supreme  command  in  the  place  of 

Rupert  to  1  1  . 

succeed  Brentford.  That  Brentford  was  a  good  soldier  and 
knew  his  business  in  the  field  was  allowed  even  by 
his  enemies.  But  he  was  old  and  deaf,  a  hard  drinker,  and 
slow  of  speech  at  the  council  table.  It  was  not  possible  for 

1  The  King  to  Essex,  Aug.  6.  Instructions  to  Harding.  Walker’s 
Hist.  Discourses ,  53. 

2  The  accusation  given  by  his  Majesty.  E.  7,  27.  J 
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an  old  Scottish  veteran  to  wield  such  authority  over  the  English 
gentlemen  of  Charles’s  army  as  had  been  wielded  by  Leven 
over  the  Scottish  nobility  at  Dunse  Law. 

As  yet  Rupert  was  unable  to  leave  the  North,  but  he  sent 
to  Charles’s  help  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  was  least  fitted  to 
Aug  restore  order  in  a  mutinous  army.  On  August  7 

arrival” s  Goring,  who  had  thrown  away  his  chance  of  victory 

at  Marston  Moor,  arrived  at  Liskeard.  A  double 
traitor,  he  was  as  drunken  and  dissolute  as  Wilmot,  and  he  was 
less  ready  than  Wilmot  to  subordinate  his  indulgences  to  his 
duty  as  a  soldier.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  Charles  stripped 
\ug  8  Wilmot  of  his  command  of  the  cavalry  and  appointed 
He  is  placed  Goring  in  his  place.  Wilmot  was  put  under  arrest, 
ofthe  horse,  and  subsequently  sent  into  confinement  at  Exeter. 
Wiimot’s  He  was  ultimately  allowed  to  leave  the  country,  and 
retired  to  France.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Percy,  his 
friend  and  ally,  having  been  permitted  to  resign  his  post  as 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  also  retired  to  the  Continent. 

Not  merely  was  Goring’s  appointment  obnoxious  to  men 
who,  like  Hyde  and  Culpepper,  had  no  share  in  Wiimot’s 
_  intrigues,  but  it  was  resented  by  the  officers  of  the 

Percy  sue-  °  ... 

ceeded  by  cavalry,  many  of  whom  had  sympathised,  if  not  with 
Wilmot,  at  least  with  his  aims.  It  was  perhaps  to 
soothe  their  jealousy  that  Hopton,  who  was  as  desirous  of 
peace  as  any  of  themselves,  was  appointed  Percy’s  successor. 
Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  them.  They  had  called  on 
Charles  to  lay  before  them  his  reasons  for  dismissing  Wilmot, 
and  had  prepared  a  petition,  in  which  they  suggested  that 
Brentford  and  Essex  might  meet,  each  attended  by  six  other 
persons,  to  ‘  consider  of  all  means  possible  to  reconcile  the 
unhappy  difference  and  misunderstandings  that  have  so  long 
afflicted  the  kingdom.’  Charles  let  them  send  their  proposal 
to  Essex,  and  received  from  him  in  return  the  same  answer  as 
before,  that  he  had  no  power  to  treat  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament.1 


1  Clarendon ,  viii.  404.  Walker ,  59.  Digby  to  Rupert,  Aug.  1 5. 
Goring  to  Rupert,  Aug.  15  ( Warburton ,  iii.  9,  16),  where  the  date  of 
Goring’s  letter  is  omitted. 
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These  futile  negotiations  were  utterly  without  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  the  war.  Their  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  men  on  both  sides — men  as  distant  from  one  another 
in  intellect  and  character  as  Vane  and  WilmOt — were  beginning 
more  or  less  vaguely  to  recognise  that  Charles’s  personality  was 
the  main  obstacle  to  peace. 

All  that  could  be  done  to  render  Essex’s  position  at  Lost- 
withiel  untenable  was  done  by  Charles,  or  more  probably  by 
Brentford.  Skilfully  the  toils  were  drawn  around 

Essex  out* 

man-  that  inactive  commander.  Charles  had  now  some 
16,000  horse  and  foot,  whilst  Essex  could  not  count 
on  much  more  than  10,000.  On  the  4th  Boconnock,  Lord 


Mohun’s  house,  to  the  east  of  Essex’s  headquarters,  was  seized 
by  a  Royalist  detachment.  On  the  12th  Grenvile,  finding 
Respryn  Bridge,  over  the  Fowey  river,  unoccupied,  seized  it, 
together  with  Lord  Robartes’s  house  at  Lanhydrock.  There 
was  now  free  communication  for  the  Royalists  across  the 
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Fowey  river  from  east  to  west.  Having  thus  blocked  Essex  up 
on  the  land  side,  the  Royalist  commanders  resolved  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  sea.  Essex  indeed  had  taken  care  to  possess 
himself  of  Fowey,  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  but  he  had  neglected  to  secure  any  single  point  on 
the  eastern  shore,  and  on  the  14th  Sir  Jacob  Astley  secured  for 
the  King  the  posts  which  the  Parliamentary  commander  had 
supinely  left  without  a  guard. 

Hall,1  Lord  Mohun’s  house  on  the  top  of  the  steep  hill 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bodmnock  Ferry,  was  the 
first  to  be  occupied,  and  from  that  point  the  Royalists  were 
able  to  make  tnemselves  masters  of  Polruan  Fort,  opposite 
Fowey,  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  make  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  vessels  with  supplies  to  enter. 
Essex  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with  such  pro¬ 
visions  for  his  men  as  had  been  already  landed,  and  to  support 
his  horses  for  a  time  on  the  scanty  forage  which  was  still  to  be 
found  in  the  fields  round  the  head  of  Tywardreath  Bay,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  boatloads  of  necessaries  which  might  be 
landed  on  the  open  beach. 

No  wonder  Essex  showed  signs  of  distress.  “Braver  men 
than  are  here,”  he  wrote  to  the  Committee  two  days  after  his 
Aug  j6  last  mishap,  “  I  never  knew,  this  army  being  en- 
Essex  gives  vironed  by  four  armies,2  in  great  want  of  victuals.” 
of  his  con-  “  If  any  forces,”  he  complained  a  few  days  later, 
“had  followed  the  King,  as  we  expected  when  we 
came  into  these  parts,  by  human  reason  this  war  would  have 
had  a  quick  end,  but  since  we  are  left  to  the  providence  of 
God,  I  cannot  despair  of  His  mercy,  having  found  so  much 
of  it  in  our  greatest  straits.” 

Since  the  days  of  Nicias  no  general  at  the  same  time  so 
devoted,  so  incompetent,  and  so  self-satisfied,  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  In  the  eyes  of  Essex  everything  that 

1  “  Sir  Jacob  Astley  and  General  Goring,”  says  Walker  (p.  63),  “went 
to  view  Hall.”  Clarendon,  being  ignorant  of  the  locality,  imagined  ‘view’ 
to  be  a  proper  name,  and  calls  the  place  ‘  View  Hall 5  (viii.  109).  Hall  is 
now  known  as  Hall  Farm. 

2  /.<?.  the  King’s,  Maurice’s,  Hopton’s,  and  Grenvile’s. 
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Impossi¬ 
bility  of 
sending  it. 


went  wrong  was  solely  the  fault  of  others.  “  I  marched  into 
Aug  2  these  parts,”  he  wrote  again  on  the  23rd,  “  by  the 
and  calls  for  advice  and  at  the  desire  of  some  in  this  army  that 

ciid  * 

are  of  this  country,  and  also  of  Plymouth,  and  for 
no  ends  of  my  own  ;  and  had  there  been  forces  awaiting  on 
the  King,  I  should  not  have  doubted  of  giving  a  good  account 
of  the  war,  had  they  been  but  4,000  horse  and  dragoons.”  1 

To  find  a  body  of  4,000  men  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms.  Middleton,  indeed,  with  a 
party  of  2,000  of  Waller’s  horse  and  dragoons,  was 
hurried  off  into  Dorset  and  Somerset  to  hang  about 
the  King’s  rear  and  to  hinder  supplies  from  reaching 
him,  but  what  could  so  small  a  force  avail  in  the  emergency  ? 
The  new  army  which  was  to  have  taken  the  field  on  July  20 
Browne’s  was  not  yet  in  existence.  Browne,  who  was  now  at 
men  unpaid.  Abingdon  with  an  unpaid  and  mutinous  force,  threw 
the  blame  upon  Waller,  and  Waller,  who  had  fallen  back  on 
Farnham,  retaliated  upon  Browne.  Waller  cried  aloud  for 
soldiers,  but  except  with  the  aid  of  the  local  committees  no 
soldiers  were  to  be  had.  Kent  did  its  duty,  but 

o C  p  Ls 

Wallers  Sussex  held  back.  On  September  2  Waller  wrote 
that  he  had  but  1,400  men  with  him,  and  that 
though  they  had  *  brought  their  mouths  with  them,’  he  had 
but  three  weeks’  pay  to  enable  him  to  supply  them.  On  the 
6th  he  reiterated  his  complaints.  All  things  possible 
he  was  ready  to  do,  but  he  hoped  that  no  more  than 
was  possible  would  be  required  of  him.2 

To  relieve  Essex  was,  when  these  words  were  written,  no 
longer  possible.  On  August  26  St.  Blazey  was  occupied  by 
Aug.  26.  Goring,  and  from  henceforth  Essex’s  horse  would 
pies's't .°ccu'  have  to  depend  for  their  forage  on  a  little  patch  of 
Biazey.  land  three  miles  in  width,  which  was  already  almost 
exhausted  by  the  calls  made  upon  it.  The  biscuit  and  cheese 
which  had  been  tardily  despatched  from  London  by  sea  had 

*  Essex  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Aug.  16,  23.  Coin.  Letter  Book. 

2  See  the  letters  of  the  months  of  August  and  September  in  the  Coin. 
Letter  Book.  No  traces  are  to  be  found  of  Waller’s  reluctance  to  support 
Essex. 


Sept.  6. 
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not  yet  arrived,  and  Essex,  outnumbered  and  outgeneralled, 
Aug.  30.  was  in  no  condition  to  hold  out  long.  On  the  even- 
pares'to*"  lng  3ot^  tw0  deserters  brought  to  Charles  the 

withdraw,  news  that  the  Parliamentary  cavalry  meant  to  break 
through  on  that  night,  whilst  the  infantry  was  to  fall  back  on 
Fovvey,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  expected  transports. 

Charles  at  once  despatched  orders  to  his  troops  to  stand  to 
arms  during  the  night  to  keep  the  cavalry  from  escaping.1 
Charles’s  Yet,  strangely  enough,  he  took  no  special  precaution 
dispositions.  gUar(j  in  force  the  road  from  Lostwithiel  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  by  which  an  escape  would  be  most  easily  effected, 
contenting  himself  with  throwing  fifty  musketeers  into  a  cottage 
by  the  roadside,  and  directing  the  Earl  of  Cleveland  to  watch 
the  passage  with  the  horse  at  his  disposal. 

The  King’s  army  was  not  only  scattered  over  a  wide  cir¬ 
cuit,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  dispersed  in  search  of 
provisions,  which  were  by  this  time  hard  to  be  found.  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  instance,  could  rally  round  no  more  than  250  men  to 
carry  out  the  orders  he  had  received.2  When,  therefore,  about 
Aug  three  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  enemy’s  horse 
The  escape  (about  2,000  strong)  broke  out  from  Lostwithiel 
liamentary  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  stop  them.  The  men 
in  the  cottage  did  not  fire  a  shot,  and  Cleveland  with  his 
handful  of  men  did  not  venture  to  charge.  Balfour  rode 
through  the  Royalist  lines  unmolested,  and  though  Cleveland, 
whose  numbers  were  later  in  the  day  augmented  to  500,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  closely  and  took  some  prisoners,  the  fugitives  made 
their  way  without  serious  loss  to  Plymouth.3 


1  Walker’s  Hist.  Discourses,  70. 

2  This  is  the  number  given  in  Cleveland’s  own  report  in  Walker 
(p.  71)*  Symonds  in  his  Diary  (p.  62)  says  there  were  only  100. 

3  According  to  Walker  (p,  75),  Goring  was  sent  to  follow  Balfour 
when  he  arrived  at  4  p.m.  on  the  31st.  According  to  Symonds  (p.  65), 
he  was  not  sent  till  the  morning  of  the  1st.  In  any  case,  he  found  that 
Balfour  had  gone  too  far  to  be  caught.  In  Bulstrode’s  Memoirs  (p.  109), 
is  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  the  King  to  Goring  ordering  him  to  follow. 
It.  cannot  be  genuine,  45  it  speaks  qf  Balfour’s  horse  as  having  nearly  sur¬ 
prised  Sir  Edward  Waldegrq.ve’s  brigade  in  their  passage,  whereas  Walde* 
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With  the  deserted  foot  soldiers  it  fared  far  otherwise.  The 
31st  was  wet  and  stormy,  and  the  army  on  its  retreat  to  Fowey 

The  retreat  was  forced  to  abandon  four  guns  which  had  hope- 
ot  the  intan-  lessly  sunk  in  the  deep  mud.  The  country  was, 
however,  intersected  by  thick  hedges,  which  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Royalist  horse  now  gathering  round 
the  King.  Fighting  bravely,  the  Parliamentary  army  gave  way 
step  by  step.  It  was  not  till  four  in  the  afternoon  that  Goring, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  join  the  King  when  the  flight  of 
the  Parliamentary  horse  was  known,  but  had  not  received  the 
despatch  till  ten  in  the  morning,  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
By  this  time  Essex  had  drawn  up  his  train  with  his  baggage 
and  his  remaining  guns  within  the  earthworks  of  an  old  British 
camp,  locally  known  as  Castle  Dor,  which  lay  on  the  high 
ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  and  had  thrown  out 
two  regiments  to  his  right  to  guard  the  passage  between  Castle 
Dor  and  the  river.  Just  before  nightfall  one  of  these  two 
regiments  broke  and  fled  in  disorder,  and  the  other,  left  with¬ 
out  support,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  Royalists 
poured  in  through  the  gap,  and,  swinging  round  to  their  right, 
so  threatened  the  road  to  Fowey — which  place  was  still  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant — as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  a 
retreating  army. 

To  Essex  the  night  which  followed  must  have  been  one  of 
bitter  looking  forward  to  an  uncertain  future.  He  could  no 
Essex’s  de-  longer  conceal  from  himself  that  there  was  little 
spondency.  pr0spect  that  a  surrender  could  be  averted.  Death 
in  the  battle-field  he  was  now,  as  always,  ready  to  face  ;  but 
the  gibes  and  taunts  of  Charles’s  courtiers  were  more  than  he 
could  bear  to  think  of.  When  morning  arrived  Skippon 
Sept.  i.  brought  him  word  that  the  demoralised  soldiers 
His  escape,  coujd  not  fog  trusted  to  move  from  the  spot  which 
they  occupied  without  taking  to  flight.  Upon  this  Essex  took 
his  course.  Leaving  orders  to  Skippon  to  make  the  best  terms 

grave,  as  we  learn  from  Walker,  and  by  implication  from  Cleveland’s  report, 
was  with  his  regiment  at  Saltash,  which  was  not  reached  by  Balfour  till 
late  in  the  day.  Mr.  Firth,  in  his  life  of  Goring  in  the  Dictionary  oj 
National  Biography ,  has  disposed  of  Clarendon’s  story  that  Goring  was 
delayed  by  being  drunk. 

VOL.  II. 
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possible  with  the  King,  he  slipped  away  in  company  with  Lord 
Robartes  and  Sir  John  Meyrick  to  the  river-side,  and,  putting 
off  in  a  small  vessel,  escaped  to  Plymouth  ;  ‘  it  being,’  as  he 
wrote,  ‘  a  greater  terror  to  me  to  be  a  slave  to  their  contempts 
than  a  thousand  deaths.’ 1 

No  doubt  the  lot  which  would  befall  Essex  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  Royalist  camp  might  well  appal  even  a  heart  as  stout  as 
his.  Yet  there  have  been  men  who,  having  led  their  soldiers 
into  so  evil  a  plight,  would  drain  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the 
dregs  rather  than  separate  their  lot  from  that  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunates.  For  once  the  Court  newspaper,  the  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
enlivened  its  career  of  dull  jocularity  with  a  flash  of  wit  when 
it  asked  ‘  why  the  rebels  voted  to  live  and  die  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  since  the  Earl  of  Essex  hath  declared  that  he  will  not 
live  and  die  with  them.’ 2 

Skippon  had  no  course  left  but  to  obtain  the  best  terms  he 
could.  Those  which  were  offered  him  were  far  better  than  he 
g  t  had  any  reason  to  expect.  On  the  morning  of  the 

■Skippon’s  2nd  the  Parliamentary  infantry  laid  down  its  arms, 

on  the  understanding  that  the  men  should  not  fight 
against  the  King  till  they  had  reached  Southampton  or  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Charles,  on  his  part,  was  to  supply  them  with  a  guard 
to  conduct  them  safely  through  the  Western  counties.  It  was 
not  in  his  power  to  protect  them  at  the  outset  of  their  march. 
The  men  and  women  of  Lostwithiel,  where  many  a  grudge 
had  been  stored  up  against  them  during  their  occupation  of 
the  town,  seeing,  or  pretending  to  see,  that  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  carrying  away  their  arms  contrary  to  the  agreement,  fell 
upon  them,  and  subjected  them  to  much  contumely  and  ill- 
treatment.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  train  was  clear  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lostwithiel  all  went  well.  The  guard 
assigned  to  them  protected  them  from  all  further  harm,  and 
did-  not  leave  them  till  they  were  safe  under  the  care  of 
Middleton’s  Horse,  which  had  by  this  time  advanced  into 
Somerset.3 

1  Essex  to  Stapleton,  Sept.  3.  Rushiv .  v.  701.  Walker’s  Hist.  Dis¬ 
burses,  70.  Clarendon,  viii.  115. 

'*  Here.  A  it  liens.  E.  10,  19. 


*  Walker ,  79. 
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That  Charles  did  not  insist  upon  the  complete  surrender  of 
his  enemies  as  prisoners  of  war  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
Charles’s  surprise.  His  explanation  was  that  his  own  army 
motives  for  could  not  long  have  held  out,  apparently  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  scantiness  of  his  stock  of  provisions.1 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  so  ill  supplied  as  to  be 
unable  to  block  up  a  dispirited  force  of  less  than  half  his  own 
numbers  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Skippon  would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis¬ 
cretion  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over. 

In  London  attempts  were  made  to  minimise  the  defeat, 
and  to  dwell  rather  on  the  preservation  of  the  soldiers  than 
Results  of  the  upon  the  loss  of  the  munitions  of  war  and  the 
surrender.  failure  of  the  campaign.  “  By  that  miscarriage,” 
wrote  one  of  the  newspapers,  more  candid  than  most  of  its 
contemporaries,  “we  are  brought  a  whole  summer's  travel 
back.”  It  was  not,  in  truth,  merely  the  loss  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  muskets  and  of  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  powder 
which  had  to  be  set  off  against  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor. 
Whatever  might  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of  Essex, 
the  really  serious  side  of  the  disaster  was  the  discord  between 
the  commanders  and  the  entire  failure  of  Parliament  to  rein¬ 
force  or  support  the  army  in  Cornwall.  The  whole  organisation 
of  Southern  England  had  broken  down.  Would  the  forces  of 
the  North  and  the  East  be  able  to  redress  the  balance? 


1  “God’s  protection  of  a  just  cause  was  never  more  apparent  than  at 
this  time,  for  had  our  success  been  either  deferred,  or  of  another  kind, 
nothing  but  a  direct  miracle  could  have  saved  us.”  The  King  to  Rupert, 
Sept,  3.  Fortescue  Papers ,  218. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  EASTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  effect  of  the  success  of  Charles  in  Cornwall  was  the 
greater  because  it  was  now  known  that  even  the  army  of  the 
ji 6 ^  Eastern  Association — the  one  English  army  capable 

Aug.  of  forming  a  nucleus  round  which  the  scattered  forces 

State  of  0 

Manches-  of  Essex  and  Waller  might  rally — was  torn  asunder 
tei  anny.  ^  internal  distractions.  Of  that  army  Cromwell  was 
following' S  the  soul.  Gathering  round  him  men  like-minded 
and  aims.  with  himself,  such  as  Ireton  and  Desborough,  Fleet- 
wood  and  Pickering,  his  one  thought  was  to  carry  on  the  war 
relentlessly  till  the  King  had  been  crushed  beyond  possibility 
of  recovery.  With  this  object  he  had  filled  every  office  under 
his  control  with  men  who  would  make  no  terms  with  Charles’s 
politics  or  Charles’s  religion,  but  who  for  that  very  reason  were 
abundantly  tolerant  of  the  most  extreme  diversity  of  opinion 
within  the  bounds  of  Puritanism. 

Between  Cromwell  and  Manchester  there  was  little  in 
common.  Especially  since  the  day  on  which  Vane,  backed 
^  eU  doubtless  by  Cromwell,  had  advocated  the  actual  or 
distrusts  virtual  dethronement  of  the  King,1  the  General  of 
the  army  of  the  Association  regarded  his  Lieutenant- 
General  with  grave  suspicion.  Whilst  Cromwell,  with  his  firm 
grasp  upon  existing  facts,  looked  upon  peace  as  only  attainable 
by  victory,  Manchester  hoped  for  it  as  the  result  of  mutual 
concessions.  He  rightly  judged  that  no  solid  political  edifice 
could  be  raised  on  a  merely  military  foundation,  especially  if 
the  army  was  to  be  composed  of  enthusiasts  alone.  Yet  his 


1  See  vol.  i.  p.  36S. 
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view  of  the  situation  was  merely  instinctive  without  intellectual 
clearness,  and  was  deeply  tinged  by  his  dislike  of  men  who 
Manches-  endangered  the  position  of  the  peerage  in  the 
ter  s  views.  Engiish  world.  He  could  indeed  blame  some  isolated 
actions  of  the  Parliament — its  reiterated  demand,  for  instance, 
that  the  King’s  supporters  should  be  excepted  from  the  general 
pardon,  or  its  sweeping  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  Irish 
rebels 1 — but  he  could  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  pro¬ 
posing  a  religious  settlement  capable  of  satisfying  reasonable 
men  on  both  sides.  “  I  could  contentedly,”  he  said  to  his 
chaplain,  “  part  with  half  my  estate  upon  condition  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  Christ  was  established  and  a  good  ministry  settled  in 
every  congregation  of  the  kingdom ;  yea,  with  those  conditions, 
how  gladly  would  I  betake  myself  unto  a  country  life,  and 
leave  all  other  contentments  in  the  world  !  ”  2 

Peace,  in  short,  and  a  Puritan  establishment  under  Charles 
was  the  object  at  which  Manchester  aimed.  Never  able  to 
understand  why  this  apparently  simple  object  was  unattainable, 
he  was  like  a  ship  without  a  helm  upon  the  sea  of  politics.  He 
could  not  urge  peace  as  matters  stood,  because  to  urge  peace 
would  be  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  Puritanism. 
He  could  not  conduct  war  with  vigour,  because  to  conduct  war 
with  vigour  would  be  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of 
peace.  Amiable  and  garrulous,  he  chattered  to  all  who  would 
listen  to  him  about  the  blunders  of  the  fanatics,  and  fell  easily 
into  the  temper  which  sees  a  mountain  in  every  molehill,  and 
which  prefers  to  do  nothing  rather  than  to  risk  defeat. 

On  the  way  from  York  to  Lincoln  Manchester  reduced  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle’s  house  at  Welbeck,  whilst  Crawford 
mastered  the  resistance  of  Sheffield.  Yet  his  reluctance  to 
undertake  any  more  hazardous  operation  was  extreme.  He 

1  Watson’s  deposition.  S.  P.  Dorn.  diii.  56,  xiv.  The  series  of  de¬ 
positions  to  which  this  one  belongs  were  added  to  the  collection  of  State 
Papers  after  the  publication  of  the  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell, 
edited  by  Prof.  Masson  for  the  Camden  Society.  They  are  invaluable  for 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  events  before  and  after  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury. 

-  Ash’s  True  Relation.  E.  22.  10. 
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forbade  Lilburne,  who  was  now  a  colonel  in  his  army,  to  send 
a  summons  to  Tickhill  Castle,  and  when  Lilburne,  impatient 
Man  hes-  of  restraint,  not  only  summoned  the  castle  but  took 
Lice ioUCt*  ib  threatened  to  hang  him  for  disobeying  orders.1 
ei.ga^e  in  Many  of  his  officers  urged  him  to  block  up  Newark, 

hazardous  J  #  ° 

operations.  the  chief  Royalist  fortress  in  the  Eastern  Midlands, 
and  so  to  give  protection  to  Lincolnshire  from  the  rapine  to 
which  it  was  subjected  without  other  possibility  of  relief. 
Their  urgent  entreaties  were  received  coldly,  and  when  Man¬ 
chester  at  last  reached  Lincoln  he  remained  there  without 
doing  anything,  and  apparently  without  the  intention  of  doing 
anything.2 

No  doubt  there  were  difficulties  in  Manchester’s  way, 
difficulties  far  greater  than  Cromwell  was  willing  to  acknow- 
,  ,  ledge.  Victorious  as  the  arnry  had  been,  it  had 

nrsdiffi-  been  worn  away  by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  till 
its  numbers  were  reduced  to  6,000,  and  of  these 
many  were,  for  the  present,  disabled  by  sickness.  Reinforce¬ 
ments  were  sadly  needed  ,  and,  even  in  the  Eastern  Association, 
committees  were  not  very  much  more  vigorous  than  committees 
elsewhere,  and  of  the  money  due  to  the  army  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  last  Lady  Day  no  less  than  30,000/.  was  in 
arrear,  whilst  of  that  which  was  due  for  the  succeeding  four 
months  not  a  single  penny  had  been  paid.3  As  for  sending 
recruits,  the  Committee  declared  it  to  be  absolutely  impossible 
as  long  as  they  were  expected  to  furnish  men  for  the  new  army 
which  had  been  ordered  by  Parliament.4  Fortunately  for 
Manchester,  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  came  to  his 
help  in  the  matter  of  recruits,  by  ordering  that  1,800  men  who 
were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  new  army  were  to  be  despatched 
to  him.5  Yet  the  temper  which  had  been  shown  by  the 
Association  did  not  bode  well  for  the  success  of  an  attempt 

1  Lilburne’s  deposition.  S.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56,  iv. 

2  Cromwell’s  narrative.  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  78. 

3  Manchester  to  the  Com.  of  B.  Iv.,  Aug.  1.  Quarrel  of  Manchester 

and  Cronnvell,  4.  4  bee  p.  6. 

5  Manchester  to  the  Com.  of  B.  Iv.,  Aug.  1,  10.  The  Com.  of  B.  K. 
to  Manchester,  Aug.  7.  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Crornivelly  2,  7,  8. 
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to  make  it  do  duty  for  a  general  organisation.  Waller’s  cry 
for  a  national  army  1  had  as  yet  produced  no  results.  The 
new  troops  either  did  not  come  into  existence  at  all,  or  were 
drafted  into  various  local  regiments  to  fill  up  gaps  caused  by 
the  stress  of  war.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  campaign 
without  a  national  army  was  quite  as  great  as  the  difficulty  of 
overthrowing  the  Royalists  with  Manchester  in  command. 

Cromwell  was  doubtless  in  the  right  in  thinking  that  the 
best  way  to  get  support  from  the  Eastern  counties  was  to 
Cromwell’s  besiege  Newark,  and  thereby  to  show  to  the  popu- 
hos.uityto  lations  of  those  districts  that  the  army  was  worth 
supporting.  He  was  as  openly  and  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Scots  on  account  of  their  refusal  of  toleration  to  the 
sects  as  he  was  to  Manchester  on  account  of  his  inefficiency. 
“  In  the  way  they  now  carry  themselves,”  he  said  on  one 
occasion  to  the  Earl,  “  pressing  for  their  discipline,  I  could  as 
soon  draw  my  sword  against  them  as  against  any  in  the  King’s 
army.”  “  I  will  not  deny,”  he  said  at  another  time,  “  but  that 
I  desire  to  have  none  in  my  army  but  such  as  are  of  the 
Independent  judgment.”  Manchester  asked  his  reason  for  so 
divisive  a  resolution.  “  That  in  case,”  replied  Cromwell, 
‘There  should  be  propositions  for  peace,  or  any  other  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  peace,  such  as  might  not  stand  with  the  ends 
that  honest  men  should  aim  at,  this  army  might  prevent 
such  a  mischief.”  Cromwell  was  not  content  with  master¬ 
ful  words.  Tie  had  weeded  out  from  the  regiments  under 
his  influence  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  the  sects 
or  who  hoped  to  end  the  war  by  negotiation  rather  than  by 
victory.2 

It  was  not  only  amongst  the  Scots  that  this  language, 
audacious  in  its  outspokenness,  raised  enemies.  The  sects 
Opposition  were  not  popular  with  average  Puritans,  and  there 
to  Cromwell.  were  not  a  few  amongst  the  well-born  officers  of 

Manchester’s  army  who  jeered  openly  at  the  *  godly,  precious 
men,’  who  ‘had  filled  dung-carts  before  they  were  captains 
and  since,’  and  who  had  now  turned  the  Isle  of  Ely  into  ‘  a 

1  See  p.  5. 

2  Manchester  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Camd.  Misc.  viii. 
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mere  Amsterdam,’  in  which  they  troubled  the  churches  with 
their  ravings,  whilst  the  clergy,  thrust  from  their  pulpits,  were 
compelled  to  sit  as  silent  auditors  of  such  scandalous  profanity. 
Military  saints,  too,  it  seems,  were  not  wanting,  who  professed 
4  to  have  seen  visions  and  revelations.’ 1 

With  the  contempt  of  the  ordinary  man  for  fanatical  zeal 
was  blended  the  contempt  of  the  man  of  social  position  for 
„  the  tradesman  and  the  farmer.  Men  with  whom 

Cromwell  s  .  . 

attack  on  distinctions  of  birth  counted  for  much  felt  instinc- 
the  nobility.  ^.jvejy  that  Cromwell  was  their  bitterest  enemy.  He 

refused  to  recognise  any  distinctions  save  those  arising  from 
services  rendered  to  the  common  cause.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  the  notion  of  coming  to  an  understanding  w7ith  the  King 
rather  than  with  the  sects  found  acceptance  mainly  with  the 
Puritan  peers  and  wTith  the  wealthiest  Puritan  gentlemen.  It 
was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  rental  of  the 
Peace-party  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  enormously 
in  excess  of  that  of  the  War-party,  in  the  days  when  rents  had 
been  actually  received  in  full  by  those  who  claimed  them.2 
When  Vane’s  proposal  to  deprive  the  King  of  authority  had 
been  laid  before  the  Generals  at  York,  the  ready  answer  had 
been  that  the  nobility  would  not  endure  it,3  and  it  is  therefore 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  Cromwell,  though  his  aims  were 
directed  towards  a  religious  rather  than  a  social  revolution, 
retorted  that  he  hoped  to  4  live  to  see  never  a  nobleman  in 
England,’  or  that  he  spoke  of  himself  as  loving  certain  persons 
‘better  than  others  because  they  did  not  love  lords.’ 4  It 
wTould  not  be  well,  he  is  even  reported  to  have  added  in  a 
moment  of  rude  familiarity  to  Manchester,  till  he  was  himself 
4  but  Mr.  Montague.’  5 

No  wonder  that  before  this  boisterous  energy  the  well-bred 

1  Statement  by  an  opponent  of  Cromwell.  Quarrel  of  Manchester 
and  Cromwell,  71. 

2  The  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  rents  in  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  D’Ewes’s  Diary  and  the  Verney  MSS. 

3  See  p.  369,  note. 

4  Manchester  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Camd.  Misc.  viii* 

•  Holies,  Mem.  14. 
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gentleman,  the  ‘sweet  meek  man,’  as  Baillie  styles  him,  shrank 
back  as  from  a  fiery  lava  stream.  Failure,  ultimate  failure,  no 
doubt  there  was  in  Cromwell’s  efforts  to  break  through  not 
merely  the  proprieties  of  ceremonial  order,  but  to  push  aside 
the  culture  of  the  day  with  the  help  of  men  whose  fanaticism 
was  in  his  eyes  more  than  compensated  by  their  sincerity. 
For  the  immediate  work  of  the  day  no  other  instruments  could 
compare  with  these.  There  was  in  Cromwell  a  massive  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  a  grasp  on  the  realities  of  the  present  which 
raised  him  to  a  pre-eminence  soon  to  be  uncontested  in  the 
midst  of  a  generation  of  dreamers. 

In  an  army  thus  divided  in  mood  fresh  causes  of  dispute 
were  certain  to  arise.  The  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms, 
disquieted  at  Rupert’s  energetic  preparations  at 
Chester,  urged  Manchester  to  march  against  him 
with  all  his  available  force.  Manchester  replied  by 
sending  the  advice  given  by  his  principal  officers  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  besiege 
Chester,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
army  supplied  at  such  a  distance,  especially  as  the  provision 
carts  would  have  to  pass  within  easy  distance  of  the  hostile 
garrisons  of  Newark  and  Belvoir.  Moreover,  the  Association 
would  refuse  any  longer  to  support  an  army  which  left  the 
Eastern  counties  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.1 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Cromwell  disapproved  of 
this  advice  as  matters  stood.2  What  he  did  disapprove  of  was 
Nothing  the  rejection  of  every  possible  plan  of  action.  After 
senous  done.  a  whj}e  a  council  of  war  was  summoned,  and  a 

a  partyof  resolution  for  an  attack  upon  Newark  was  taken, 
despatched  Then  came  a  fresh  despatch  from  the  Committee 
to  Cheshire.  0f  Both  Kingdoms  urging  Manchester  to  send  at 
least  a  small  party  of  horse  to  assist  Brereton  in  Cheshire  ; 
yet,  though  Manchester  appeared  to  be  busy  with  his  pre- 


Aug.  6. 
Manchester 
aske j to  go 
against 
Rupert* 

Aue:.  10. 
M  anr  hester 
refuses  to  go 


1  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Manchester,  Aug.  6.  Considerations. 
Quarrel  of  Manchester  ami  Cromwell,  5,  9. 

“  He  may  not  nave  been  consulted.  In  his  narrative  he  says  that  the 
only  council  of  war  held  was  one  on  the  subject  of  Newark. 
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Cavalry  or¬ 
dered  to  go 
to  Cheshire. 

Sept.  2. 
Manchester 
recei\  es 
orders  to 
march  south- 
v  ards. 


parations,  he  remained  inactive  at  Lincoln  whilst  August 
slipped  away.1 

On  September  i  the  body  of  cavalry  told  off  for  the  succour 
cf  Brereton  was  at  last  on  the  move.  On  the  following  day  it 
Sept.  i.  was  recalled,  partly  because  news  arrived  that  Prince 
Rupert,  carrying  with  him  the  Royalist  horse  which 
had  come  in  from  Lancashire  and  Westmorland, 
had  turned  southwards  writh  the  bulk  of  his  forces, 
and  partly  because,  though  nothing  as  yet  had  been 
heard  of  the  surrender  at  Lostwithiel,  it  was  known 
that  the  army  of  Essex  was  in  a  critical  position,  and 
that  it  wras  now  of  greater  importance  to  maintain  the  balance 
in  Southern  England  than  to  defend  Lincolnshire  against  the 
garrison  of  Newark.2 

On  September  4  Manchester  set  out  from  Lincoln.3  At 
Huntingdon,  on  the  8th,  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Essex. 
Sept.  4.  His  business  now  wrould  be  not  merely  to  check 
Rupert,  but  to  restore  a  falling  cause.  Manchester 
at  once  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  his  utmost. 
“The  Lord’s  arm,”  he  wTrote  to  the  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms,  “  is  not  shortened,  though  we  be 
much  weakened.  I  trust  He  will  give  us  a  happy 
recovery.  I  shall,  with  all  the  speed  I  can,  march 
in  observance  of  your  former  orders.  Concerning 
those  differences  which  your  Lordships  take  notice  to  be 
amongst  some  of  this  army,  I  hope  your  Lordships  shall  find 
that  I  shall  take  such  care  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  nothing 
of  the  public  service  shall  be  retarded.” 4 

Manchester’s  zeal,  perhaps  real  enough  at  first,  soon  cooled 
down.  He  lingered  at  Huntingdon  instead  of  hastening  to 
the  rescue  of  the  distressed  Parliamentary  armies.  He  would 


Ma.  ch  ster 
sets  out. 

Sept.  8. 
I.earns  that 
L'-ex  has 
surrendered 

Offers  to 
march  and 
to  make  up 
disputes. 


1  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Manchester,  Aug.  14.  Manchester  to  the 
Com.  of  B.  K.,  Aug.  21.  Cromwell’s  narrative.  Quarrel  of  Manchester 
and  Cronnvell ,  14,  16,  81. 

*  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Manchester,  Aug.  28,  Sept.  I.  Manchester  to  the 
Com.  of  B.  K.,  Sept.  2.  Ibid.  20,  22,  23. 

a  Manchester  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Sept.  4,  5.  Ibid.  24. 

4  Manchester  to  the  Com.  of  B.  Iv.,  Sept.  8.  Ibid.  25. 
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hang  any  one,  he  said,  who  advised  him  to  march  to  the 
West.1  Cromwell  appears  to  have  attributed  his  General’s 
Manchester  vacillation  to  the  influence  of  Crawford,  and  to 
do\vin°ols  have  threatened  that  his  colonels  would  resign  in  a 


Thrf  atened 
resignation 
of  the 
coU  nels. 

Sept.  12. 
Manches¬ 
ter’s  visit  to 
London. 


body  unless  Crawford  were  removed  from  his  com¬ 
mand.  Manchester  strove  in  vain  to  effect  a  re¬ 
conciliation,  and,  failing  in  this,  betook  himself  to 
Westminster,  accompanied  by  the  two  antagonists, 
in  the  hope  that  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
would  mediate  between  them  better  than  he  had 
been  able  to  do.2 

A  few  hours  in  London  must  have  convinced  Cromwell  of 
the  difficulties  of  carrying  the  extreme  measure  on  which  he 
0  ,,  ,  was  bent.  Not  only  were  the  minds  of  all  men 

ing  at  West-  averse  to  a  course  which  seemed  like  a  mere  satis¬ 
faction  of  personal  jealousy,3  but  the  danger  incurred 
by  Essex’s  disaster  had  produced  a  strong  feeling  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  do  anything  to  alienate  auxiliaries  so  powerful  as 
the  Scots.  A  circumstance  had  lately  occurred  which  went 
far  to  show  that  Vane  and  his  allies  had  need  to  walk  warily. 

Aug.  30.  The  Elector  Palatine  landed  at  Greenwich,4  ostensi- 
Laiadnefn1"  t>ly  on  the  errand  of  urging  his  claims  to  the  restitu- 
Li, gland.  tion  of  the  Palatinate.  Little  as  was  his  share  of 
wisdom,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  considered 
it  appropriate  at  this  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  to  press  in  person 
his  demands  for  men  and  money,  or  even  for  diplomatic 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  though  no  evidence  to  that 
effect  exists,5  it  is  likely  enough  that  when  Vane  suggested  at 


1  Depositions  of  Cromwell  and  Hammond.  S.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56, 

vii.  xv. 

2  Manchester’s  statement  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Dec.  Camd.  Misc. 

viii.  Baillie ,  ii.  229. 

3  See  the  letter  of  the  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  the  Commanders,  Sept.  10. 
Rushiv.  v.  719. 

4  D’Ewes’s  Diary.  Harl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  mb. 

5  I  can  hardly  count  as  evidence  the  statements  which  occur  in 
Agostini’s  despatches,  to  the  effect  that  the  Prince,  after  his  arrival,  was 
neglected  by  those  who  had  encouraged  him  ;  but  they  undoubtedly  point 
in  the  direction  of  my  suggestion. 
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York  in  June  that  Charles  should  be  deprived  of  the  royal 
authority,  he  had  taken  some  steps  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Elector  would  be  willing  to  occupy  his  uncle’s  place,  as 
what  were  William  of  Orange  afterwards,  under  somewhat  simi- 
ofUris jour-  bir  circumstances,  occupied  the  place  of  his  uncle 
ne>T?  James.  It  was  likely  enough,  too,  if  such  overtures 

had  been  made,  that  the  young  man,  restless  and  impatient 
with  the  dreary  lot  of  an  exile,  should  have  thought  fit  to  come 
in  person  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  proposal. 
At  all  events,  if  this  was  the  real  course  of  events,  it  renders 
explicable  what  otherwise  is  inexplicable,  the  fierce  indigna¬ 
tion  with  which  Vane  and  St.  John  met  the  apparently  harm¬ 
less  act  of  folly  of  which  the  Prince  had  been  guilty.  Naturally 
they  would  wish  him  at  a  safe  distance,  where  he  could  tell  no 
compromising  tales,  and  they  knew  well  that,  much  as  they 
might  wish  to  give  him  their  support,  it  was,  for  the  moment  at 
least,  utterly  beyond  their  power  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes. 

It  was  therefore  the  party  of  Vane  and  St.  John  which 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  a  message  to  the 
Sept.  2.  Elector,  in  which  he  was  told  that  the  shorter  his 
tacked* by  stay  ln  England  was  the  better  it  would  be  for  his 
Vanes  party,  interests,  and  though  these  words  were  softened 

uikeesEthetor  down  by  the  Lords,  no  material  alteration  was  made 
Covenant.  in  their  purport.  The  Elector,  however,  persisted  in 
remaining  in  spite  of  the  rebuff,  and  ostentatiously  took  the 
Covenant  as  an  outward  mark  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
Parliamentary  party.  He  was  lodged  at  Whitehall,  where 
he  received  all  outward  demonstrations  of  courtesy,  but  he 
was  made  to  understand  that  he  had  visited  England  to  no 
purpose.1 

Vane,  in  truth,  could  not  afford  to  weaken  his  position  by 
open  talk  about  the  dethronement  of  the  King.  Even  when, 
Sept.  7.  on  September  7,  the  news  of  Essex’s  surrender 
nion<Psup-  arrived,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  Essex  still  had  a 
port  E>se*.  hold  Gn  the  majority  of  the  members.  A  letter  was 
drawn  up  thanking  the  defeated  commander  for  his  conduct, 
and  assuring  him  that  Manchester  and  Waller  had  been 

C.J.  iii.  614,  615.  L.J '.  vi.  695. 
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ordered  to  march  to  Dorchester,1  in  order  to  hold  the  ground 
till  his  own  troops  could  be  re-equipped.  In  the  House  blame 
was  thrown,  not  on  Essex,  but  on  Middleton,  who  had  failed 
to  carry  succour  to  him  in  time.  Hazlerigg  gave  general 
offence  by  an  inappropriate  burst  of  laughter  when  the  letter 
was  read  in  the  House.2  Amongst  Cromwell’s  troopers  he 
would  have  found  many  to  share  his  opinion.  When  the 
The  view  rePort  of  the  disaster  of  Essex  reached  Huntingdon, 
taken  in  the  not  a  few  of  the  Independents  in  the  army  showed 
‘themselves  so  joyful  as  though  it  had  been  a  victory 
new  gained  to  themselves.’ 3 

In  the  battle-field  it  was  Cromwell’s  special  characteristic 
that,  impetuous  as  he  was  in  a  charge,  he  never  failed  to  pull 
up  to  look  around  him  as  soon  as  the  purpose  of  the  charge 
had  been  effected.  It  now  appeared  that  his  behaviour  in  the 
arena  of  politics  was  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  his  behaviour 
in  the  field  of  war.  He  had  not  been  long  at  Westminster 
before  he  had  taken  the  measure  of  the  situation.  Abandoning 
as  impracticable  his  demand  for  Crawford’s  dismissal,  he  con- 
Sept.  i2.  tented  himself  with  drawing  from  Manchester  a 
abandons  his  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  push  on  with  all 
demand  for  speed  against  the  enemy.4  As  a  member  of  the 

Crawfords  L  0  J 

dismissal.  House  of  Commons  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  step  in  the  direction  in  which  he  wanted  to  go.  On 
s  t  ^  September  13  there  was  a  debate  on  a  form  of  ordi- 
Dei.ate  on  nation  which  had  been  presented  by  the  Assembly 
ordination.  ^or  approval  of  the  House.  Something  in  its 

wording  gave  offence  even  to  members  who  had  little  in 
common  with  Vane  and  Cromwell.  Not  only  did  Selden  play 
„  his  accustomed  part  by  asking  how  far  the  clergy 

Language  of  .  tr  J  o  ,  , 

Selden  and  might  claim  to  rule  over  the  souls  of  the  people,  but 
D’Ewes,  who  held  the  sects  in  utter  abomination, 
expressed  a  hope  that  ‘  the  clergy  intended  only  the  power 


1  L.J.  vi.  699.  2  D’Ewes’s  Diary.  Harl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  112b, 

3  Statement  by  an  opponent  of  Cromwell.  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and 
Cromwell ,  76. 

4  Manchester’s  statement  to  the  Lords.  Camel.  Mlsc.  viii.  Day  Book 
cf  the  Com.  of  B.  K.  Baillie ,  ii.  230. 
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and  purity  of  the  ordinances,  and  not  to  introduce  such  a 
tyrannical  power  as  the  bishops  had.’ 1 

Cromwell  saw  his  opportunity.  At  his  prompting  St.  John, 
framing  the  wording  of  the  motion  which  he  was  about  to  lay 
'  .  before  the  House  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  as  little 

ihodatiou  offence  as  possible,  asked  the  Commons  to  vote 

‘  that  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  Commissioners  of  Scotland  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  do  take  into  consideration  the 
differences  in  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  in 
point  of  church-government,  and  to  endeavour  a  union,  if  it 
be  possible  ;  and,  in  case  that  cannot  be  done,  to  endeavour 
the  finding  out  some  way,  how  far  tender  consciences,  who 
cannot  in  all  things  submit  to  the  common  rule  which  shall  be 

O 


established,  may  be  borne  with  according  to  the  Word,  and  as 
may  stand  with  the  public  peace,  that  so  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  may  not  be  so  much  retarded.’ 

The  phraseology  of  the  clause  which  demanded  considera¬ 
tion  for  ‘tender  consciences  ’  was  curiously  like  that  which  was 
The  order  to  be  found  in  those  frequent  proclamations  on  the 
accepted.  subject  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  issued  by 
Charles,  but  to  which  he  had  done  so  little  to  give  effect. 
Whether  Cromwell  would  be  able  to  give  effect  to  his  policy  in 
the  face  of  the  opposition  which  it  would  arouse  remained  to 
be  seen,  but  at  least  it  would  not  be  his  own  fault  if  it  failed. 
"For  the  moment  it  was  at  least  tacitly  accepted  by  the  whole 
House.  It  may  be  that,  in  that  hour  of  peril,  even  those  to 
whom  toleration  was  a  word  of  fear  dimly  perceived  that  it  was 
a  reconciling  and  not  a  dividing  policy.  At  all  events  the 
Accommodation  order,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  was  accepted 
without  a  division.  There  was  something  singularly  appropriate 
in  the  scene  which  followed.  Before  the  close  of  the  sitting  the 
Cromwell  Speaker,  ‘  by  command  of  the  House,’  gave  ‘  thanks 
thariks  ofhe  to  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  for  his  fidelity  in 
the  House.  the  cause  in  hand,  and  in  particular  for  the  faithful 
service  performed  by  him  in  the  late  battle  near  York,  where 


1  D’Ewes’s  Diary.  Hurl.  MSS.  1 66,  fol.  113b. 
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God  made  him  a  special  instrument  in  obtaining  that  great 
victory.5 1 

Cromwell’s  efforts  for  accommodation  were  not  likely  to 
remain  long  unchallenged.  Baillie  gave  expression  to  the  irri- 
~  f  tation  of  the  Scots.  “  The  great  shot  of  Cromwell 

Dissatisfao  #  ° 

non  of  the  and  Vane,55  he  wrote,  “is  to  have  a  liberty  for  all 
religions  without  any  exceptions.  Many  a  time  we 
are  put  to  great  trouble  of  mind ;  we  must  make  the  best  of  an 
ill  game  as  we  can.  .  .  .  God  help  us  !  If  God  be  pleased  to 
settle  Scotland  and  give  us  Newcastle  all  will  go  well.”  Scottish 
victories  in  the  North,  it  seemed,  would  relieve  the  Scots  in 
London  from  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the 
1  very  wise  and  active  5  head  upon  Cromwell’s  shoulders.2 

The  party  of  toleration,  however,  was  not  without  hope  that 
an  English  victory  in  the  South  might  redress  the  balance  in  its 
Manchester  favour.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Vane  and 
vlneandby  Cromwell  had  accepted  Manchester’s  promises  of 
Cromwell,  energetic  action  as  satisfactory,  and  it  is  certain  that 
at  this  juncture  they  were  disposed  to  rely  on  him  rather  than 
„  on  Essex.  On  the  21st  a  querulous  letter  from 

Sept.  21.  1 

a  letter  Essex  was  read  in  the  House,  which  to  some  extent 

irom  Essex.  justj^e(j  the  feeling  against  him.  Writing  from 

Portsmouth,  where  he  was  awaiting  his  defeated  army,  he 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  for  his  cavalry  to  serve  under 
Middleton,  whose  delay  in  relieving  the  army  in  Cornwall  was 
Manchester  the  cause  of  their  miseries.  On  this  the  House 
totoinaller  voted  that  Manchester  and  Waller  should  join  forces 
forces.  against  the  King.  Holies  urged  that  Essex  should 
be  included  in  the  combination,  but  he  was  unable  to  gain 
acceptance  for  his  plea.3 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  have  an  army  ready  to  take 
the  field  as  the  King  was  moving  eastwards.  On  September  5 
g  t  he  reached  Tavistock.  To  push  on  hastily  before 
The  King  at  the  enemy’s  forces  could  be  reorganised  was  the 
avls  oc  ’  course  most  clearly  to  his  advantage,  but  it  was 
either  out  of  his  power  to  do  so,  or  at  least  he  fancied  it  to  be 

1  CJ.  iii.  626.  2  Baillie ,  ii.  230. 

3  D’Ewes’s  Diary.  Hart .  I/SS.  166,  fol.  123b. 
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out  of  his  power.  The  Cornish  levies  of  Maurice’s  army  had 
gone  home  to  celebrate  their  victory,  and  the  experience  of  the 
last  year’s  campaign  had  shown  how  hard  it  was  to  secure  their 
services  in  the  East  as  long  as  Plymouth  was  hostile 
in  the  West.  Having  therefore  sent  after  Essex  one 
more  demand  for  peace,  Charles  made  a  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  capture  Plymouth,  and  then,  leaving  Sir 
Richard  Grenvile  behind  to  block  up  the  place  so  as 
to  render  it  innocuous,  began  his  eastward  march.  On 
the  23rd  he  established  himself  at  Chard.  On  his 
way  he  learnt  that  his  forces  had  gained  possession 
of  Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe,  the  former  town  having  revolted 
to  Parliament  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge. 

The  King’s  army,  in  spite  of  its  success  at  Lostwithiel,  was 
not  in  much  better  condition  than  Manchester’s  army  had  been 
after  Marston  Moor.  It  had  already  been  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  the  detachment  left  behind  with  Grenvile  to  block  up 
Plymouth,  and  its  numbers  were  now  still  further  reduced  by 
the  necessity  of  sending  detachments  to  block  up  Lyme  and 
Taunton.  Charles  had  to  remain  at  Chard  for  a  week,  till 
fresh  supplies  could  be  drawn  from  Devonshire,  however 
impatient  he  may  have  been.1 

Charles’s  plan  of  campaign  was  clearly  marked  out  before¬ 
hand.  Two  of  the  fortresses  by  which  the  central  strength  of 
Charles's  Oxford  was  girdled  round — Banbury  and  Basing 
plans'  House — were  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  It  would 

therefore  be  his  first  duty  to  relieve  their  garrisons,  and  he  had 
no  expectation  of  being  able  to  do  this  without  a  battle.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  had  ordered  Rupert  to  join  him  as  he 
marched  forward,  and  to  bring  with  him  some  troops  with 
which  Sir  Charles  Gerard  had  been  unsuccessfully  defending 
South  Wales.  As  soon  as  a  victory  was  won — and  in  the  dis¬ 
tracted  condition  of  the  enemy  Charles  counted  on  nothing 
less— he  would  press  on  against  the  Eastern  Association.  In 
the  Royalist  camp  it  was  fully  believed  that  the  King  would 
winter  in  Norfolk.  Such  a  conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1644 
would  make  the  work  of  the  following  year  comparatively  easy.2 
1  Walker ,  80-88.  2  Trevor  to  Ormond,  Oct.  13.  Carte’s  Ormond,  vi.  205. 
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Tempting  as  the  prospect  was,  there  were  not  a  few  who 
doubted  whether  it  was  more  than  a  dream.  The  royal  ex¬ 
chequer  was  almost  exhausted,  and  hundreds  of  loyal  gentlemen 
Poverty  of  had  found  the  strain  greater  than  they  could  bear, 
the  King.  «< 'pjjg  poverty  of  our  nobles,  gentry,  and  those  shires 
which  we  possess,”  wrote  one  of  Ormond’s  correspondents, 
“  is  1  so  insufferable,  that  I  fear  we  shall  not  hold  out  many 
months  without  yielding.  Already  three  thousand  gentlemen 
have  compounded,  and  daily  more  go.”  2  Wherever  Charles 
was  not  in  person  things  were  going  badly.  Whilst  the  Royal 
A  army  was  engaged  at  Lostwithiel,  Wareham  had  been 

Wareham  recaptured  by  the  Parliamentary  levies  in  Dorset¬ 
shire.  It  was  ominous  of  approaching  disaster  that 
Hurry,  the  betrayer  of  Hampden,  once  more  changed  sides 
and  went  over  to  the  Parliament.  If  anyone  could  be  trusted 
to  make  a  shrewd  calculation  of  his  own  interests,  Hurry  was 
the  man. 

To  keep  the  King  in  check  till  the  other  armies  could 
arrive,  Waller,  with  the  strong  body  of  horse  which  had 
Waller  at  been  under  the  command  of  his  Lieutenant-General, 
Shaftesbury.  Middleton,  was  stationed  at  Shaftesbury.  Money, 
he  warned  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  must  be  had  if 
his  men  were  to  keep  together.  One  of  his  majors,  he  said, 
had  been  ‘  fain  to  borrow  sixpence  to  pay  for  the  shoeing 
of  his  horse.’  What  was  almost  as  bad,  Waller  had  no  in¬ 
fantry,  all  the  foot  which  remained  to  him  having  been  disposed 
in  garrisons  in  the  coast  towns.  “  We  are,”  he  wrote,  “  a 
gallant  forlorn  hope.”  If  Manchester  and  Essex  arrived 
speedily  all  might  yet  be  well.3 

It  was  no  mere  calculation  of  the  number  of  square  miles 
which  might  be  saved  for  the  Parliament  by  fighting  at  Shaftes¬ 
bury  which  made  Waller  anxious  that  the  expected  battle 
should  be  fought  so  far  to  the  west.  His  aim  was  to  cut  off 
Charles  from  the  garrisons  round  Oxford,  where  his  possession 


1  ‘  Are  ’  in  the  text. 

2  D.  O’Neill  to  Ormond,  Oct.  3.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi.  203. 

3  Waller  and  Hazlerigg  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Sept.  24,  25,  30.  Com. 
Letter  Book. 
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of  the  fortresses  would  enable  him  to  fight  at  advantage.  It 
was  not,  however,  an  easy  task  to  comply  with  Waller’s  wishes. 

Essex’s  horse  indeed  was  available  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  but  such  of  Essex’s  foot  as  had  straggled  to 
Portsmouth  were  still  unarmed.  Though  there  was 
now  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  Essex  in 
the  House,  and  orders  were  given  to  provide  for 
his  necessities,1  some  time  must  elapse  before 
those  orders  could  be  put  in  force,  and  if  Waller  was  to  have 
speedy  aid  everything  depended  on  the  energy  with  which 
Manchester  carried  out  the  resolution  announced  by  him  when 
he  was  last  at  Westminster. 

On  September  22  Manchester  was  at  Watford.  On  the 
25th  he  reached  Harefield,  only  four  miles  farther  on.  He 
was  ready  to  obey  orders,  he  declared,  but  the  bridge 
at  Maidenhead  was  broken,  and  he  could  not  cross 
the  Thames  till  it  had  been  mended.  Moreover,  he 
was  still  of  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  in 
the  late  discussions.  “  If  the  King  be  upon  his  march,”  he 
wrote,  “  in  that  condition  that  I  see  those  armies  in, 
you  do  expose  us  to  scorn,  if  not  to  ruin.”  The 
reply  of  the  Committee  was  that  orders  had  been  sent  to 
Waller  either  to  stay  at  Shaftesbury  or  to  move  to  Marlborough 
if  the  King  marched  that  way,  and  that  in  any  case  Manchester 
was  to  join  him  with  all  possible  speed.2  On  the  29th  Man- 
Sept.  29.  Chester  wrote  that  he  had  arrived  at  Reading,  but 
that  he  had  heard  that  Waller  had  no  infantry  with 
him.  It  would  therefore  be  unsafe  for  him  to  ad¬ 
vance  further  £  with  so  inconsiderable  a  strength.’  Manchester’s 
resolution  was  probably  not  altogether  due  to  his  distrust  of 
his  own  powers.  He  had  recently  learnt  that  the  Newark 
Royalists  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  and 
Sept’  3°*  were  ravaging  Lincolnshire,  and  he  was  now  in¬ 
undated  with  letters  from  the  counties  of  the  Association 
‘  expressing  their  great  trouble  that  their  forces  are  drawn  from 

1  C.J.  iii.  639. 

2  Manchester  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Sept.  22,  25.  The  Com.  of  B.  K. 
to  Manchester,  Sept.  28.  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell ,  27-31. 
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them.’  He  could  think  of  no  better  course  than  to  lay  the 
whole  difficulty  before  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms.1 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Earl  was  more  outspoken  in 
conversation  than  he  was  in  his  despatches.  “  My  army,”  he 
nT  ,  said,  “  was  raised  by  the  Association,  and  was  for 

ter’s  con-  the  guard  of  the  Association.  It  cannot  be  com¬ 

manded  by  a  Parliament  without  their  consents.”  2 
“  It  is  a  pity,”  he  said  on  another  occasion,  “  we  should  leave 
those  counties  who  have  paid  us  and  parted  with  their  money 
so  willingly  to  us  all  this  while,  now  by  our  absence  to  be 
exposed3  to  the  incursions  of  an  enemy.”  The  weather  was 
adverse  and  the  time  of  year  unseasonable  for  operations  in 
the  field.  The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  for  the  armies  of 
Essex  and  Waller  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  about  Read¬ 
ing  and  Basing  House  whilst  his  own  army  was  quartered  at 
St.  Albans.  The  orders  of  the  Committee  to  march  westwards 
he  treated  as  a  mere  concession  to  the  importunity  of  inte¬ 
rested  persons  whose  estates  lay  in  the  districts  threatened  by 
the  King.  He  never  liked  the  war,  he  added,  but  was  against 
it  from  the  beginning.  It  was  easy  to  begin  a  war,  but  no 
man  knew  when  it  would  end.4 

It  is  evident  that  this  amiable  nobleman  was  out  of  place  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  In  a  somewhat  similar  conjuncture  in 
the  preceding  year,  Cromwell,  crying  “  It’s  out  instantly  all  you 
can,”  5  had  sought  for  safety  by  dashing  at  the  enemy.  Man¬ 
chester  had  no  leadership  in  him  either  for  politics  or  war. 
No  wonder  that  Waller  grew  hopeless,  and  that  Cromwell  and 
his  godly  colonels  settled  down  into  grim  despair  of  accom¬ 
plishing  aught  as  long  as  this  man  had  the  army  at  his  com¬ 
mand. 

Manchester  had  appealed  to  the  Committee  of  Both  King- 

1  Manchester  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Sept.  30.  Quarrel  of  Manchester 
and  Cromwell ,  32. 

2-  Watson’s  deposition.  .S’.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56,  xiv. 

3  ‘  And  now  by  our  absence  be  exposed  ’  in  MS.  Pickering’s  deposi 
tion,  Dec.  12.  Ibid. 

4  Rich’s  deposition,  Dec.  26.  S.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56,  xviii. 

5  See  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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doms,  and  the  Committee  was  doing  what  it  could.  It  pushed 
on  the  equipment  of  Essex’s  forlorn  infantry,  of 
whom  some  4,000  had  gathered  round  him  at  Ports¬ 
mouth.1  It  applied  to  the  City  for  a  fresh  loan  of 
trained  bands,  and  the  City  offered  five  regiments  on 
condition  that  there  should  be  no  uncertainty  about  their  pay. 
The  Houses  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  money.  In  their 
distress  they  remembered  that  Edmund  Waller  had 
been  in  prison  for  more  than  a  year,  and  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  to  escape  from  the  trial  which  was 
impending.  They  therefore  offered  to  pardon  him  on  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  leave  the  country  and  to  pay  10,000/.  Waller 
caught  at  the  bargain,  and  his  money  was  reserved  for  a  first 
instalment  of  the  pay  about  to  fall  due  to  the  City  forces.2 

When  the  City  regiments  were  ready  it  was  to  Manchester’s 
army  that  they  were  to  be  added.  On  October  1  the  Commons, 
Oct.  r.  rescinding  their  former  decision,  resolved  that  Essex’s 
army  should  join  Manchester’s  and  Waller’s.3  If 
the  three  Generals  were  to  combine  it  would  be 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  come  to  some  resolution 
about  the  command.  Waller  at  least  was  not  likely 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  harmonious  co-operation.  He  had  no 
wish  to  urge  his  pretensions  against  Manchester.  “  I  am  so 
heartily  weary  of  this  war,”  he  wrote,  ‘£  that  I  shall  submit 
to  anything  that  may  conduce  to  the  despatch  of  it.”  4  It 
was  useless  to  expect  Essex  to  obey  Manchester  or  Manchester 
to  obey  Essex.  The  Houses  therefore  left  it  to  the  Committee 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand.5 

Before  the  Committee  succeeded  in  untying  this  tangled 
Sept.  30.  knot  Charles  had  again  entered  upon  his  forward 
2ve!fs  march.  On  September  30,  sending  before  him  a  pro- 
Chard.  clamation  in  which  he  called  on  his  subjects  to  join 
him  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  in  a  full  and  free  Parliament,5 


Essex  to  join 
Manchester 
and  Wal  er. 

Difficulty 
about  the 
command. 


!  The  Dutch  ambassadors  to  the  States-General.  Add.  MSS.  17,  677 
R.  fol.  ^40. 

2  C.J.  iii.  639.  3  C.J.  iii.  648. 

4  Waller  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Sept.  25.  Com.  Letter  Book. 
h  L.  /.  vii.  6.  6  Rushw.  v.  715. 
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he  set  out  from  Chard.  At  South  Perrot  he  was  joined  by  Rupert, 

.  .  whose  debaucheries  at  Bristol  had  excited  the  indig- 

His  inter-  .  ,  . 

view  with  nation  of  decent  Royalists,1  but  who  was  always 

Rupert.  rea(jy  to  fling  himself  into  the  saddle  as  soon  as  an 

opportunity  of  fighting  occurred.  The  result  of  the  Prince’s  con¬ 
versation  with  his  uncle  was  that  he  undertook  to  return  to 
Bristol  in  order  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  4,000  men  to  join 
the  Royal  army  at  Sherborne.2  Whilst  Charles  was 
waiting  for  this  increase  to  his  army  he  received  a 
state  of  his  visit  from  the  French  minister,  Sabran.  Neither  the 
with  France  negotiation  with  France  nor  that  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  advanced  far  since  the  rejection  of 
Charles’s  insane  suggestion  in  June  that  Frederick 
Henry  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  Spain.3  The  Queen 
had  been  too  ill  since  her  arrival  in  France  to  give  any  personal 
assistance  to  her  husband,  but  early  in  August  she  had  de- 
Aug.  6.  spatched  Jermyn  to  Paris  to  beg  Mazarin  to  accord 
that  armed  succour  which  was  to  form  part  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  suggested  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  with  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Mazarin 
■was  courtesy  itself,  but  though  Gravelines  had  surrendered  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  to  find  either  the  men  or  the  money 
till  the  issue  of  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  decided.  The 
Sept  4  Prince  °f  Orange  was  still  more  cool.  On  September 
The  Prince’s  4  he  informed  Jermyn  that  the  best  course  which  the 

answer.  .  . 

King  of  Fngland  could  pursue  would  be  to  make 
peace  with  his  subjects  at  any  price.4 

In  his  conversation  with  Sabran  Charles  lowered  his  de¬ 
mands.  Of  foreign  soldiers,  he  said,  he  did  not  stand  greatly 
Oct.  in  need,  and  the  arms  which  he  had  lately  received 
from  France  were  so  bad  that  he  preferred  to  have 
fresh  ones  made  at  Bristol  ;  but  he  was  in  the 
greatest  straits  for  money.  To  Sabran’s  reply  that  France 
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1  Trevor  to  Ormond,  Oct.  1 3.  Carte’s  Ormond,  vi.  205. 

2  Walker ,  98.  Digby  to  Rupert,  Oct.  20.  Add.  MSS.  18,  7S1, 

fol.  297.  3  See  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

4  Jermyn  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Aug.  A-  The  Prince  of  Orange  to 
Jermyn,  Sept.  A*  Green  van  Prinsterer ,  Ser.  2,  iv.  107,  117. 
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wanted  money  as  much  as  he  did,  Charles  had  nothing  to  say  ; 
but  he  urged  the  ambassador  to  make  it  known  that  France 
would  take  his  part  if  the  Parliament  refused  to  come  to  terms. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Sabran  had  no  instructions  to  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  Charles,  in  writing  to  the  Queen,  did  not 
conceal  his  annoyance  at  the  ambassador’s  profession  of  abso¬ 
lute  neutrality.1 

Charles’s  mysteries  were  seldom  kept  secret  long.  “  The 
Queen,”  wrote  Baillie  on  September  16,  “  is  very  like  to  get 
,  an  army  from  France.” 2  Ill  would  it  fare  with  an 

l  harles  s  #  J 

diplomacy  English  sovereign  who  sought  to  strengthen  his 
throne  with  the  help  of  a  French  invasion. 

Whilst  Charles  remained  at  Sherborne  Waller  reiterated  his 
cry  for  help.  He  pleaded  that  no  local  jealousy  might  stand 
^  in  the  way  of  Manchester’s  advance.  It  was  better. 

Waller  calls  he  urged,  to  hazard  worse  loss  in  a  particular  coun¬ 
try  than  not  to  break  the  King’s  army.  “  Destroy 
but  this,”  he  added,  “and  the  work  is  ended.  Were  this  land 
but  fit  for  mercy,  there  is  means  enough  to  do  it.”  3 

Waller’s  entreaties  were  seconded  by  the  authorities  at 
Westminster.  The  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  unremit- 
Oct.  5.  tingly  urged  both  Essex  and  Manchester  to  push  on. 
On  the  5th  Essex  replied  that  he  was  prepared  to 
disregard  £  all  particular  spleens  or  provocations  ot 
those  who  were  under  his  command  ’ — he  evidently  considered 
0ct  both  Manchester  and  Waller  as  his  subordinates — 
Manchester  that  without  money  and  arms  he  could  not  stir.4 
advance.  On  the  7th  the  Committee  wrote  to  Manchester  to 
send  forward  all  his  horse  to  the  West,  and  on  the  following 


Es-ex  un¬ 
able  to 
march. 


1  Sabran  to  Brienne,  °°k24.  Add.  MSS.  5,460,  fol.  325b.  The  King 

to  the  Queen,  Oct.  20.  S.  P.  Dorn.  diii.  24.  Charles’s  letter  is  undated, 
but  its  date  is  fixed  by  a  comparison  of  Sabran’s  despatch  and  the  Queen’s 
reply  of  Nov.  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria ,  263. 

2  Baillie ,  ii.  230. 

3  Waller  and  Hazlerigg  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  4.  Com.  Letter 
Book. 

4  Essex  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  5.  Com.  Letter  Book. 
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day  they  enclosed  an  order  to  him  from  the  House  of  Commons 
$o  march  ‘forthwith  westward  with  all’  his  ‘forces.’  Manchester 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
so  distant  an  advance.  He  replied,  with  scant  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Commons,  that  he  had  frequently  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  them  to  march  westward,  but 
that  they  had  never  designated  any  place  to  which 
he  was  to  march.  He  had  often  been  ordered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  go  with  his  infantry  to  Newbury.  They  were  ready 
to  set  off  at  a  moment’s  notice,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  there  to  meet  the  army  of  Essex  and  the  City  trained 
bands.  He  had  ordered  some  of  his  horse,  which  was  lying  at 
Hungerford,  to  proceed  to  Salisbury  to  support  Waller.1  This 
was  hardly  the  obedience  which  the  Committee  required.  Yet 
Manchester’s  officers,  who  witnessed  his  petulant  outbursts  of 
temper,  may  well  have  doubted  whether  even  this  modified 
obedience  would  be  rendered.  “  I  would  venture 
cashiering  rather,”  he  had  said  when  he  reported  in 
the  dining-room  the  orders  which  he  had  received  to  march  to 
the  West ;  “  still,  they  would  have  me  march  Westward  and 
Westward  Ho,  but  they  specify  no  place.  It  may  be  to  the 
West  Indies  or  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount.”  Colonel  Rich,  who 
was  present,  enquired  whether  they  were  to  take  up  their 
winter  quarters  at  Newbury.  “  No,”  replied  Manchester,  with 
dull  jocularity,  (( if  we  do,  I  will  give  them  leave  to  new  bury 


Manches¬ 
ter’s  talk. 


me 


5>2 


No  doubfi  in  refusing  to  advance  to  the  aid  of  Waller,  and 
in  resolving  to  make  a  junction  with  Essex  his  first  considera- 
Howfar  tion,  Manchester  may  have  been  arguing  justly.  His 
hesitation  armY  was  weak  in  foot,  and  there  would  probably 
justified?  have  been  some  risk  in  his  pushing  on  unaided.  It 
was  his  entire  refusal  to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  at 


1  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Manchester,  Oct.  7,  8.  Manchester  to  the 
Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  9.  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  39, 
40,  41* 

2  Hammond’s  deposition.  Rich’s  deposition.  S.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56, 
xv.,  xviii. 
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stake,  or  to  think  of  the  mischief  which  would  ensue  if  Charles 
were  allowed  to  regain  his  circle  of  fortresses  round  Oxford, 
which  stamped  him  as  the  incapable  commander  that  he  was. 
No  wonder  his  officers,  eager  for  the  fight,  were  convinced  that 
he  was  in  reality  a  traitor  to  the  cause  which  they  at  least,  with 
all  their  hearts  had  espoused. 


42, 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  NEWBURY  AND  THE  RELIEF  OF 

DONNINGTON  CASTLE. 


Oct.  14. 
The  com¬ 
mand  to  be 
put  in  com¬ 
mission. 


The  approaching  junction  of  Essex  and  Manchester  seemed 
to  make  it  imperative  upon  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
1644.  to  appoint  a  commander  of  the  united  armies.  Yet 
on  October  14  they  resolved  to  evade  the  difficulty. 
The  command  was  as  it  were  to  be  placed  in  com¬ 
mission.  There  was  to  be  a  council  composed  of 
Essex,  Manchester,  Waller,  and  several  of  the  principal  officers, 
together  with  two  civilian  members  of  the  Committee — John¬ 
ston  of  Warriston  and  Crew — who  were  to  accompany  the  army 
in  the  field.  No  military  operation  was  to  be  undertaken  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  no  such 
vote  was  to  be  valid  unless  the  two  civilians  were  present. 
When  a  decision  had  been  thus  arrived  at  Essex  was  to  have 
the  credit  of  announcing  it  to  the  army.1 

Waller’s  retreat  from  his  exposed  position  at  Shaftesbury 
had  by  this  time  become  inevitable.  On  the  8th,  when  Charles, 
urged  by  Goring  to  strike  a  blow  whilst  his  enemies 
were  still  divided,  had  broken  up  from  Sherborne, 
Waller  fell  back  before  him,  and  on  the  15th,  when 
the  King  entered  Salisbury,  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Andover.2  Hope  of  support  from  Manchester  there 
was  none,  as  Manchester  was  preparing  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  Basingstoke,  where  he  had  arranged  to  meet 
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1  Instructions  for  the  Lord  General’s  army,  Oct.  14.  Com.  of  B.  K. 

Day  Book. 

'l  Walker ,  165.  Waller  and  Hazlerigg  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.  Com. 
Letter  Book. 
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Essex,  who  expected  to  be  able  to  leave  Portsmouth  on  the 
Oct.  17.  1 6th.  Manchester,  in  fact,  reached  Basingstoke  on 

at aBashing-er  Wth,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  four  out  of 
stoke.  the  five  cij-y  regiments  under  the  command  of  Sir 
James  Harrington.1 

In  the  meantime  Charles  was  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Waller.  Through  the  mismanagement  of  Prince  Maurice  the 
design  failed,  and  Waller,  having  succeeded,  on  the 
18th,  in  making  his  escape  from  Andover,  joined 
Manchester  on  the  following  day.2  Not  only  had 
Manchester,  by  refusing  to  advance,  allowed  Charles 
to  take  up  a  stronger  position  than  he  would  have 
been  able  to  do  farther  westwards,  but  he  had  made 
it  well-nigh  impossible  to  carry  to  a  successful  end  at  least  two 
of  the  three  sieges  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  forces.  Basing  House  indeed  was  still  covered,  but 
the  sieges  of  Banbury  and  Donnington  Castle  could  hardly  be 
continued  if  Charles  was  master  of  the  field  in  Oxfordshire. 
One  indeed  of  Charles’s  objects  was  already  attained.  Don- 
i8  nington  Castle  had  been  closely  begirt  for  nearly 
The  siege  of  three  weeks.  The  means  of  resistance  at  the  dis- 
c  astie  aban-  posal  of  the  Governor,  Colonel  Boys,  were  slight, 
but  he  had  made  up  for  all  defects  by  his  vigour  and 
resource,  and  on  the  18th  the  besiegers  were  frightened  away 
Need  of  Ba-  by  the  King’s  presence  at  Salisbury.3  The  con- 
sing  House,  djtjon  of  Basing  House  cried  aloud  for  succour.  A 
°ct.  20.  small  supply  had  been  thrown  into  it  by  Colonel 

diaries  m 

Whitchurch.  Gage  from  Oxford  on  September  9,  but  it  was  now 
again  in  distress.  On  the  20th,  therefore,  Charles  arrived  at 
Whitchurch,  hoping  to  break  up  the  siege.  He  was  too 
late.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Essex  and  Manchester 


1  Manchester  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K. ,  Oct.  19.  Quarrel  of  Manchester 
and  Cromwell ,  47. 

2  Waller  and  Hazlerigg  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  19.  Com.  Letter 
Book. 

3  Walker ,  107.  I  suspect  that  Walker  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Manchester  was  before  Donnington  in  person  on  Oct.  9.  He  wrote  a 
letter  on  that  day  from  Reading,  in  which  he  says  nothing  about  going. 
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effected  their  junction  at  Basing.1  Together  with  Waller’s 
Oct.  21.  force  and  the  City  regiments,  the  united  army  was 
£ssexandf  about  19,000  strong,2  whilst  the  King,  at  the  out- 
Manchester.  si(je>  could  not  number  more  than  10,000. 

Finding  the  relief  of  Basing  House  for  the  present  imprac¬ 
ticable,  the  King  drew  off  to  Newbury,  sending  Northampton 
to  drive  off  the  besiegers  from  Banbury  with  the 
help  of  Gage  and  a  party  from  Oxford — a  commis¬ 
sion  which  was  successfully  executed  on  the  25th. 
Charles  himself  entered  Newbury  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  on  the  defensive,  and  wearing  out  his 
enemies  by  exposure  to  the  miseries  of  a  winter  campaign  if 
they  ventured  to  attack  him  ;  but  the  Parliamentary  army  did 
not  therefore  come  under  Manchester’s  control. 

Essex  fell  ill,  and  was  of  necessity  left  behind  at  Reading.3 
The  Council  of  War,  into  whose  hands  authority  had  been 
placed,  resolved  to  fight  the  King  wherever  he  was 
to  be  found.  As  the  troops  marched  westwards 
along  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  they  were  gladdened 
by  favourable  news  from  other  scenes  of  warfare. 
The  ravages  of  the  Newark  garrison  had  been 
checked  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Crowland,  which  had 
again  been  seized  by  a  party  of  Royalists,  was  now 
blocked  up.4  There  was  therefore  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  to  make  Manchester  anxious  to  fly  to  the  succour  of  his 
Association.  On  the  25th,  as  the  regiments  were  tramping 
Oct.  19.  across  Bucklebury  Heath  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
taken.  horseman,  who  brought  news  that  on  the  19th  New¬ 
castle  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots.  In  an  instant  large 
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1  Waller  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K. ,  Oct.  20.  Johnston  and  Crew  to  the 
Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  20,  21.  Com.  Letter  Book. 

2  I  take  this  number  from  Cromwell’s  narrative.  Quarrel  oj  Man¬ 
chester  and  Cromwell ,  85.  The  True  Informer  gives  18,000  or  19,000  for 
the  Parliamentarians.  This  is  borne  out  by  Hammond’s  deposition  (S.  P. 
Dom.  diii.  56,  xv. ),  who  counts  Manchester  and  Waller,  apparently  before 
the  junction  with  Essex,  at  14,000. 

3  Johnston  and  Crew  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  25.  Com.  Letter 
Book. 

4  The  London  Post.  E.  13,  18. 
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numbers  of  the  soldiers  fell  upon  their  knees  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  happy  tidings.1  Soon  after  Thatcham  was 
passed,  they  began  to  meet  with  resistance  from  the  enemy, 
0  2g  but  no  serious  opposition  was  offered,  and  on  the 
The  Par-  morning  of  the  26th  the  Parliamentary  army  esta- 

hamentary  .  #  J  J 

army  on  blished  itself  on  Clay  Hill,  to  the  north  of  the 
Qa  Hill  '  ' 

Kennet,  from  which  a  full  view  of  the  Royalist  posi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  obtained. 

That  position  was  a  formidable  one.  A  considerable  force 
was  massed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kennet,  between  that 
The  Royal-  river  and  the  stream  of  the  Lam  borne,  which  flowed 
1st  position.  from  the  north-west  and  joined  the  Kennet  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  the  King’s  lines,  offering  a  considerable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  attack  from  the  north  or  east. 
Beyond  the  Lamborne,  on  the  north  bank,  was  a  mansion 
known  as  Shaw  House,  and  this,  together  with  an  entrenched 
building  and  some  cottages  hard  by,  was  occupied  as  an  ad¬ 
vanced  post  in  front  of  the  line.  About  a  mile  to  the  rear  of 
the  Royalist  left,  but  on  high  ground  in  a  commanding  position 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Lamborne,  rose  the  towers  of  Don- 
nington  Castle.  From  that  spot  the  ground  sloped  steeply 
down  to  two  open  fields,  known  as  Shaw  Field  and  Newbury 
Field,  in  which,  to  the  north  of  Newbury  itself,  was  quartered 
the  King’s  life-guard  together  with  a  strong  body  of  horse, 
under  Sir  Humphrey  Bennet,  behind  the  King’s  chief  line  of 
defence.  Further  in  the  rear,  at  Speen,  was  Prince  Maurice,  a 
detachment  of  whose  force  was  established  on  the  hill  which 
rose  behind  the  village.2 

As  the  Parliamentary  commanders  reconnoitred  this  posi¬ 
tion  they  rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  it  in  front.  It  was  soon  resolved  to  detach  a  portion 


1  Johnston  and  Crew  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  26.  Com.  Letter 
Book.  This  castle  at  Newcastle  did  not  surrender  till  the  21st.  Pushto. 
v.  650. 

2  The  topographical  details  have  been  well  given  in  Money’s  Two 
Battles  of  Newbury,  1 5 1  ;  but,  relying  on  evidence  which  he  has  not  seen, 
I  have  drawn  the  line  of  the  flank  march  as  reaching  Wickham  Heath 
before  turning  eastwards. 
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of  the  army,  under  Balfour  and  Skippon,1  to  whom  were  at¬ 


tached  Waller  and  Cromwell — the  most  adventurous  of  the 

Balfour  and  Skippon  are  named  in  the  depositions  as  the  com¬ 
manders  ;  I  suppose  because  they  represented  the  army  of  the  absent 
Lord  General. 
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leaders — to  pass  round  Donnington  Castle,  and  to  fall  on  the 
a  flank  rear  of  Prince  Maurice  at  Speen.  As  soon  as  their 
march.  guns  were  heard  Manchester  was  to  attack  Shaw 
House,  hoping  that  the  distraction  of  the  enemy  would  render 
his  task  the  easier. 

The  troops  told  off  for  the  flank  march  bivouacked  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  at  North  Heath,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns 
Oct.  27.  of  the  castle.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th 

attack6 by  Manchester  delivered  a  false  attack,  to  divert  the 

Manchester,  attention  of  the  Royalists.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  assailing  column,  however,  pushed  on  further  than  had 
been  intended,  and  was  roughly  handled  before  he  got  clear.1 

In  the  King’s  quarters  the  tactics  of  the  enemy  were 
thoroughly  understood.  Maurice  was  directed  to  face  west¬ 
wards  at  Speen,  and  to  prepare  to  meet  an  attack 

Confidence  ,  t.  ,  .  r  1  . 

of  the  from  that  side,  in  a  letter  to  Rupert,  who  had  en- 
gaged  to  set  out  from  Bristol  on  the  29th,  and  to 
bring  with  him  some  3,000  men,2  Digby,  writing  after  the 
renulse  of  Manchester’s  attack,  was  full  of  confidence  that  if 
Waller  and  Skippon  attempted  to  storm  the  King’s  position 
they  would  fail  no  less  completely.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  intention  was  to  blockade  the  King,  their  provisions 
would  fail  them,  and  their  men,  lying  unsheltered  in  the  fields 
so  late  in  the  year,3  would  be  exposed  to  every  hardship.  “  If 
they  remove,”  he  continued,  “  we  shall  be  able  to  move  to¬ 
wards  Oxford  or  Wallingford,  which,  if  we  can  once  gain,  we 
are  then  sure  to  join  with  you  without  impediment,  and  to  get 
very  much  the  start  of  them  through  Buckinghamshire,  to¬ 
wards  the  further  object 4  which  you  propose  in  the  Associated 
Counties.”  5 


1  Walker ,  III. 

2  Rupert  to  Digby,  Oct.  24.  Add.  MSS.  18,981,  fol.  316.  The  date 
is  taken  from  Digby’s  answer. 

3  Oct.  27  is  Nov.  6  according  to  the  proper  reckoning. 

4  The  word  ‘  object 5  is  inserted  by  conjecture. 

5  Digby  to  Rupert,  Oct.  27.  Add.  MSS.  18,981,  fol.  312.  The 
ciphered  part  of  the  letter  is  omitted  as  unintelligible  in  Warburton’s 
Rupert ,  but  it  is  easily  read  with  the  help  of  other  deciphered  letters  in 
the  same  volume. 
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If  only  Maurice  could  succeed  in  holding  the  high  ground 
above  Speen,  the  year  might  end  with  something  like  a  triumph 
Defensive  for  Charles.  All  that  morning  Maurice  was  hard  at 
thrown  up  work  throwing  up  entrenchments  on  Speen  Hill  and 
above  Speen.  placing  behind  them  five  guns,  with  which  he  hoped 
to  master  any  attack  that  could  be  made  on  him. 

Maurice’s  preparations  were  not  entirely  finished  when, 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  Balfour  and  Skippon  arrived  on 
The  opening  Wickham  Heath,  at  a  point  about  half  a  mile  from 
of  the  battle,  Royalist  position  on  Speen  Hill.  After  leaving 

the  heath  they  had  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile  to  pick  their 
way  carefully  through  lanes  and  across  hedges.  When,  at  last, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  strength  of  his  position 
became  evident.  The  road  towards  it  lay  through  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  open  ground  commanded  by  Maurice’s  guns,  on  either 
side  of  which  the  country  was  so  cut  up  by  hedges  as  to  render 
it  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry,  in  which  arm  the  Parliamentary 
army  was  especially  strong,  to  operate  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  however,  the  assailants 
pushed  steadily  on.  About  a  quarter-past  three  there  was  a 
forward  rush.1  After  a  sharp  fight  the  breastwork  was  carried, 


1  Waller  in  his  letter  in  D’Ewes’s  Diary  {Harl.  MSS.  1 66,  fol.  139) 
says  that  “  after  arriving  on  the  heath,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  New¬ 
bury,  at  two,  we  fell  into  lanes  and  hedges,  and  marched  not  above  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Upon  our 
approach  their  cannon  played  hard  upon  us.  The  place  being  a  narrow 
heath  gave  not  leave  to  bring  up  our  body.  The  hedges  hindered  our 
horse  very  much.  Their  cannon  made  our  ground  very  hot.  There  was 
no  way  left  but  to  fall  on  with  horse  and  foot,  and  that  without  delay, 
which  put  in  execution — the  sun  not  being  an  hour  high — his  Excellency’s 
foot  .  .  .  went  on  undauntedly.”  Oct.  27,  the  day  of  the  battle,  was 
equivalent  to  Nov.  6  in  our  calendar,  when  the  sun  sets  at  4.23,  so  that 
Waller  gives  the  time  of  this  final  attack  at  about  3.23.  The  depositions 
vary  in  their  account  of  the  time  of  attack  from  Hooper’s  statement  that  it 
was  about  two  hours  before  sunset — i.e.  2.23 — to  Weaver’s  and  Rawlins’s, 
that  it  was  about  one  hour,  or  3.23.  In  the  first  place,  timing  an 
occurrence  by  the  number  of  hours  before  sunset  is  necessarily  vague,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  various  witnesses  were  not 
speaking  of  the  same  occurrence.  Hooper,  who  seems  to  have  been  with 
Balfour  and  Skippon,  may  have  meant  that  at  2.23  they  came  in  sight 
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Maurice’s 

position 

stormed. 

Speen  taken. 


and  Essex’s  old  soldiers,  recognising  the  guns  which  they  had 
lost  in  Cornwall,  ‘  clapped  their  hats  on  the  touchholes  on 
them  to  claim  them  as  their  own.’ 1  To  the  Cornish  soldiers 
who  guarded  them,  remembering  their  own  ill-treat¬ 
ment  after  the  surrender  at  Lostwithiel,  they  showed 
scant  mercy  as  they  dashed  down  the  hill,  and  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  Speen  village,  where  four  more 
guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  By  the  time  the  task 
was  accomplished  it  was  near  upon  four  o’clock,  and  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  sun  would  be  sinking  below  the  horizon.2 

All  this  while  Manchester  had  made  no  sign,  and  Balfour 
and  Skippon  had  been  left  to  carry  Speen  Hill  and  Speen  itself 
Manchester  unaided.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Earl  deliberately 
inactive.  intended  to  betray  his  comrades,  but  he  had  no  heart 
in  the  battle,  and  with  timid  indecision  he  feared  to  run  a  risk 
which  might  prove  disastrous.  As  he  often  acknowledged,  he 
was  a  civilian,  not  a  soldier,  and  he  was  not,  as  Cromwell  had 
been  two  years  before,  a  civilian  with  the  making  of  a  soldier 
in  him.  In  vain  his  own  officers  urged  him  to  attack.  Craw¬ 
ford  was  no  friend  of  Cromwell’s,  but  he  was  too  good  a  soldier 
not  to  fret  under  the  delay,  and  he  too  pressed  Manchester  in 
vain  for  permission  to  execute  the  movement  which  he  had 
been  told  off  to  perform.3 


of  the  enemy  and  were  first  under  fire,  which  would  pretty  well  agree 
with  Waller’s  statement ;  whilst  Weaver  and  Rawlins,  who  were  on 
Manchester’s  side,  would  refer  to  the  actual  storming  of  the  works,  in 
which  respect  they  agree  with  Waller  as  to  the  moment  being  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunset,  or  3.23.  Watson  speaks  of  the  attack  as  having  been  at  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  sunset,  or  2.53  ;  and  Norton,  who,  as  well  as  Watson, 
was  with  the  eastern  division  of  the  army,  saw  great  guns  firing  about  3. 
Such  a  difference  is  easily  explicable  as  referring  to  a  different  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  Symonds  {Diary,  145)  says  that  the  Parliamentary  troops 
approached  about  3. 

1  Ludlow,  i.  130. 

2  Symonds  in  his  Diary  (p.  145)  says  that  at  four  the  Parliamentarians 

were  ‘  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  near  the  church  called - ’  The  editor 

fills  the  blank  with  ‘  Shaw,’  but  obviously  Speen  is  meant. 

3  Cromwell’s  statement  about  Manchester’s  delay  ‘  till  almost  half  an 
hour  after  sunset  ’  ( Quarrel  of  Manchestei  and  Cromwell,  86)  has  hitherto 
been  treated  with  contempt.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  the  depositions. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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The  troops  which  had  carried  Speen  were  thus  left  for  the 
time  unsupported.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  hedgerows 
still  separated  them  from  the  open  Newbury  Field 

The  struggle  1  r  J 

for  Newbury  where  the  King’s  cavalry  was  posted,  and  if  only 
their  own  horse  could  reach  this  point  they  might 
hope  even  yet  to  win  the  day,  in  spite  of  the  sluggishness  of 
thei-r  comrades.  On  the  right  Balfour,  pushing  on  by  the  side 
of  the  marshy  ground  along  the  Kennet,  almost  reached  the 
object  of  his  desires,  but  just  as  he  was  at  the  last  hedge  an 
opportune  charge  delivered  by  Sir  John  Cansfield  and  Sir 
Humphrey  Bennet  drove  him  back  in  disorder.  On  the  left 
Cromwell  was  even  less  successful.1  On  that  side  of  the 


Captain  Rawlins,  who  was  with  Manchester,  says  that  ‘he  heard  Major- 
General  Crawford  and  the  Scoutmaster  General  ’ — i.e.  Watson — ‘earnestly 
to  press  the  Earl  of  Manchester  that,  as  those  forces  were  now  engaged 
in  fight  with  the  enemy  on  Speen  side,  so  that  his  Lordship  would  fall  on 
this  side  likewise  ;  and  with  that  Major  [General]  Crawford  did  after¬ 
wards  come  again  to  persuade  the  Earl  of  Manchester  to  give  him  leave 
to  fall  on  ;  and  the  same  day,  about  a  little  after  sunset’ — i.e.  after  4.23, 
being  not  far  from  the  time  given  by  Cromwell—4  Major-General  Craw¬ 
ford  being  ready  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  sent 
this  examinate  unto  him  to  countermand  his  falling  on  the  enemy.’ 
Watson  says  that  Manchester  fell  on  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
sunset  -  i.e.  4.38.  Watson  had  urged  him  to  advance  earlier,  but  he  had 
replied  ‘  that  it  would  be  time  enough,’  and  had  done  nothing  till  the  Speen 
forces  had  beaten  the  enemy.  Further,  the  same  witness  ‘saith  that  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester  were  drawn  out,  and  ready  to  fall  on 
upon  the  enemy,  being  then  when  the  enemy  was  routed  near  Speen,  and 
a  little  after  sunset  the  Earl  sent  this  examinate  to  Major-General  Craw¬ 
ford  to  charge  him  that  the  Major-General  should  not  fall  on  or  now 
engage  the  regiments.’  Crawford,  a  most  unwilling  witness  against  Man¬ 
chester,  practically  corroborates  this  evidence.  “So,”  he  says,  “that 
time  the  Earl  of  Manchester  did  continue  in  his  very  great  toiling  to 
prepare  the  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  and  near  Dolman’s  House” — i.e. 
Shaw  House — “  and  about  500  commanded  musketeers,  commanded  for 
the  falling  on,  first  as  forlorn  hope,  which,  to  the  amazement  of  the  enemy, 
were  several  times  drawn  on  and  off,  and  at  last  they  fell  on,  seconded  by 
the  several  brigades  of  foot.  ”  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  65. 

1  The  assertions  of  Manchester  and  Ash  that  Cromwell  did  nothing 
of  importance  is  borne  out  by  Waller’s  silence,  and  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  position  in  which  he  was.  No  doubt  he  did  his  best  in  the 
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battle  the  Royalist  Earl  of  Cleveland,  mindful  of  the  renown 
which  he  had  gained  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  dashed  forward  into 
the  very  thick  of  the  hostile  ranks,  and  was  led  off  the  field  as 
a  prisoner.  Such  a  success,  however,  could  not  enable  Crom¬ 
well  to  renew  the  glories  of  Marston  Moor  amidst  hedges  lined 
with  musketeers,  especially  as  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  he 
fought  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Donnington  Castle. 
It  was  for  Skippon’s  foot  to  make  their  way  across  the  obstacles 
before  them.  Slowly  but  resolutely  they  were  accomplishing 
their  task,  yet  when  the  sun  had  set  the  last  hedge  was  still 
before  them.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prolong  the  struggle 
by  the  faint  beams  of  a  moon  still  in  its  first  quarter,1  but  the 
uncertainty  of  the  light  favoured  the  defence,  and  no  further 
ground  was  gained  from  the  Royalists. 

Only  during  the  last  moments  of  the  struggle  did  Man¬ 
chester  overcome  his  irresolution  and  give  orders  for  the 
Manches-  attack.  The  assault  was  carried  out  with  intre- 
ters  attack,  pjdity,2  but  Shaw  House  was  too  well  fortified  and 
too  well  defended  to  be  carried  by  storm  after  sunset.  Man¬ 
chester’s  attempt  was  hopelessly  repulsed.  It  may  be,  as  some 
thought,  that  at  this  crisis  of  the  battle  it  was  a  mistake  to 
attack  Shaw  House  .at  all.  An  hour  before,  when  Skippon’s 

original  attack,  and  is  mentioned  by  Johnston  and  Crew  amongst  a 
number  of  others  who  ‘did  very  good  service.’  Johnston  and  Crew  to 
the  Com.  of  B.  K. ,  Oct.  28.  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  50. 

1  Mr.  Hind  informs  a  friend  through  whom  I  consulted  him  that  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  ‘  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian  at  Newbury  at 
5h.  19m.  P.M.  at  an  altitude  of  22°,  and  set  at  ioh.  im.,  Newbury  mean 
time.’  We  have  to  reconcile  with  this  (1)  the  evidence  that  fighting  con¬ 
tinued  by  moonlight  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  (2)  the  general  consensus 
of  authorities  that  the  fighting  was  stopped  by  darkness  long  before  10  P.M. 
The  moon  had  not  quite  completed  its  first  quarter,  so  that  in  any  case  its 
light  cannot  ha\e  been  very  great,  but  the  safest  explanation  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  the  coming  up  of  clouds. 

2  Waller,  who  was  not  prejudiced  in  Manchester’s  favour,  says  that 
‘  the  Earl  of  Manchester  fell  on  for  the  gaining  of  his  passage,  but  it 
proved  (answerable  to  our  thoughts)  very  difficult.  We  hear  great  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  gallantry  of  his  foot.  The  enemy’s  works  were  well 
fortified,  and  Mr.  Dolman’s  house,’  Le.  Shaw  House,  ‘  was  to  him  instead 
of  a  castle.’ 
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men  were  crowning  Speen  Hill,  an  assault  upon  so  vital  a 
point  might  have  served,  according  to  the  original  design,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Now  that  the  enemy  was 
being  pushed  back,  the  true  course  would  perhaps  have  been 
to  leave  Shaw  House  alone,  and  to  have  poured  in  through 
the  gap  between  that  building  and  the  village  of  Donnington, 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  King’s  defeated  army.1  Incap¬ 
able  as  Manchester  had  been  even  of  fulfilling  the  engagement 
which  he  had  deliberately  undertaken,  it  was  hopeless  to  look 
to  him  for  one  of  those  sudden  strokes  of  genius  which  mark  a 
great  commander.2 

In  spite  of  Manchester’s  incapacity  Charles’s  position  would 
indeed  have  been  perilous  if  he  had  remained  to  tempt  a 

Tr.  ,  renewal  of  the  conflict  when  morning  dawned. 

1  he  King  s  #  ° 

army  with-  Hastily  giving  orders  to  withdraw  the  army  during 
the  night,  he  set  off  with  three  hundred  horse 
for  Bath  to  hasten  Rupert’s  reinforcements.  His  stores,  his 
ammunition,  and  his  heavy  guns  he  left  at  Donnington  Castle. 
As  soon  as  the  moon  had  sunk  below  the  horizon  the  whole 
army  marched  silently  off  in  the  direction  of  Wallingford,  and 
when  morning  dawned  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  serious 
pursuit. 

With  the  dawn  the  Parliamentary  commanders  discovered 
that  they  were  no  longer  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  blame  for  permitting  the  King’s  escape 
justly  fell  upon  Manchester,  as  it  was  far  easier  for  him  to 
ascertain  even  in  the  dark  that  a  whole  army  was  defiling  past 
his  position,  than  for  Skippon  and  Balfour  to  discover  that  the 
same  army  was  marching  away  from  the  front  of  theirs.3  Yet, 
after  all,  the  fault  lay  more  with  the  Committee  of  Both  King¬ 
doms  than  with  any  of  the  Generals.  No  one  feels  respon¬ 
sibility  like  a  commander-in-chief,  and  the  Committee  had 

1  This  was  Captain  Hooper’s  opinion,  as  given  in  his  deposition 
( S.P .  Dom.  diii.  56,  v. ),  and  it  is  hinted  at  by  other  witnesses. 

2  For  the  Royalist  account  of  the  battle  see  Mermrius  Aulicus.  E. 
18,  11. 

3  At  Lansdown,  for  instance,  Waller  got  away  from  Hopton  without 
being  detected. 
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taken  good  care  that  there  should  be  no  commander-in-chief 
at  Newbury.1 

When  at  last  the  escape  of  the  enemy  was  known,  Waller, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  hurried  in  pursuit.  Twice 
during  his  march  he  received  messages  from  Man- 

2Q. 

Pursuit  of  Chester  urging  him  to  return  to  take  part  in  the 

cavalry.  councq  war^  p  was  noj-  he  anp  his  fepow. 

commanders  had  reached  Blewbury — a  village  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  northern  slope  of  the  downs  which  separate  the  valleys 
The  halt  at  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet — that  they  consented 
Blewbury.  (-Q  draw  rein.  The  Royal  army,  they  there  learnt, 

had  passed  the  river  in  front  of  them  at  Wallingford,  and, 
desirous  as  they  were  of  advancing  by  way  of  Abingdon  in 
pursuit,  they  could  hardly  expect  to  push  on  amongst  the  lanes 
and  hedges  on  that  route  without  the  support  of  infantry. 
Waller  and  Cromwell,  therefore,  leaving  their  men  behind, 
rode  back  to  Newbury  to  urge  Manchester  to  join  them  with 
all  his  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  or  at  least  to 
allow  a  select  body  of  3,000  men  to  cross  the  Thames  together 
with  the  horse,  in  order  that,  by  establishing  themselves  round 
Burford  and  Woodstock,  they  might  hinder  Rupert  from  efifect- 
a  council  of  ing  a  junction  with  the  army  at  Oxford.  In  the 
war-  Council  of  War  which  was  held  to  debate  this  pro¬ 

posal,  Waller  declared  for  a  still  bolder  step.  Let  them  follow 
the  King  and  fight  him  after  his  junction  with  Rupert  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  or  occupy  the  fertile  ground  of  the 
valley  of  the  Avon  if  he  refused  to  fight.  Manchester,  perhaps 
not  unnaturally,  shrank  from  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  and 
the  majority  of  the  officers  present  took  his  side.  A  convoy  of 
provisions  which  was  necessary  for  the  army  had  not  yet 
arrived.  There  had  already  been  frequent  desertions,  and,  if 
the  soldiers  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  a  winter 
campaign,  there  would  certainly  be  many  more.  The  com¬ 
manders  who  voted  with  Manchester  probably  thought  that 


1  Ash’s  True  relation.  E.  22,  10.  Cromwell’s  narrative.  Quarrel  of 
Manchester  and  Cromwell,  87.  Waller  and  Hazlerigg  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K. , 
Oct.  30.  Coin.  Letter  Book.  Depositions  of  Hazlerigg  and  Waller.  S.P \ 
Dom.  diii.  56,  xix.  xx. 
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the  military  reasons  were  sufficient  for  delay,  but  Manchester 
himself  was  one  of  those  who  wear  their  heart  upon  their 
sleeve,  and  he  roused  suspicion  by  his  reply  to  some  words 
which  dropped  from  Hazlerigg.  “  Thou  art  a  bloody  fellow,” 
he  said.  “  God  send  us  peace,  for  God  does  never  prosper  us 
in  our  victories  to  make  them  clear  victories.”  It  must  have 
been  impossible  for  some  of  those  who  heard  the  words  to 
avoid  asking  themselves  whether  Manchester  himself  might 
not  have  been  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  the  failures  which 
he  thus  piously  ascribed  to  Divine  Providence.1 

On  both  sides  there  was  a  feeling  that  a  long  continuation 
of  the  war  would  be  intolerable.  Manchester  could  not  bear 
to  risk  its  prolongation  by  decisive  action.  The  commanders 
who  opposed  him  were  as  anxious  to  secure  an  early  peace  as  he 
was,  though  they  differed  from  him  as  to  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  obtained.  “We  feel  the  season  of  the  year,”  wrote 
Waller  ;  “  we  see  the  soldiers’  wants  and  sufferings;  yet  our  sen¬ 
sibleness  of  the  desolation  and  utter  ruin  which  falls  upon  all 
sorts  of  people  where  armies  come  makes  us  more  earnestly 
desire  to  end  the  war  than  to  enjoy  our  own  ease.”2 

It  seemed  safer  to  Manchester  to  summon  Donnington 
Castle  than  to  pursue  the  King.  The  Governor,  now  Sir  John 
Oct.  3i.  Boys,  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  fortress 
CasJesum-  besiegers  would  so  destroy  it  as  not  to  leave  one 
moned-  stone  on  another.  “  If  you  do,”  was  the  sturdy 
answer,  “  I  am  not  bound  to  repair  it.”  A  weak  attempt  to 
storm  the  place  was  repulsed,  and  Manchester,  all  too  late, 
came  round  to  the  opinion  of 'Cromwell  and  Waller.  On 
Nov.  2.  November  2  he  marched  to  Blewbury  with  the  in- 
leiTe^New-  tention  of  making  his  way  to  Woodstock.  As  usual 
ixiry.  he  was  in  n0  hurry.  It  took  him  two  days  to  cover 
eleven  miles.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  inevitable  council 


1  Ash’s  True  relation.  E.  22,  10.  Cromwell’s  narrative.  Quarrel  of 
Manchester  and  Cromwell,  87.  Waller  and  Hazlerigg  to  the  Com.  of 
B.  K.,  Oct.  30.  Com.  Lettey  Book.  Depositions  of  Hazlerigg,  Waller, 
Harrington,  and  Jones.  S.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56,  ix.  xix.  xx.  xxiv.  xxv. 

2  Waller  and  Hazlerigg  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  30.  Com.  Letter 
Book. 
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A  council 
of  war  at 
Harwell. 


of  war  was  held  at  Harwell,  not  far  from  Blewbury.  Though 
there  were  some  who  wished  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
to  push  on  and  to  occupy  the  Thames  valley  in  order 
to  cover  the  siege  of  Donnington  Castle  by  troops 
left  behind  for  the  purpose,  more  hesitating  councils 
prevailed,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  threat  from 
Manchester  to  return  to  the  Eastern  Association  that  even 
Cromwell  agreed  to  a  proposal  to  keep  the  army  together  in  a 
retreat  upon  Newbury.  Possibly  Cromwell  approved  of  this 
course  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  unless,  indeed,  he  did  no  more 
than  express  his  formal  concurrence  with  the  vote  of  the 
majority.1  At  all  events  it  was  resolved  that  the  army  should 
remain  in  its  position  till  Johnston  and  Crew  had  visited  West- 
minster  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  Committee  of 
which  they  were  members.  When,  however,  on  November  6, 
orders  arrived  for  the  army  to  return  to  Newbury  in  pursuance 
of  the  vote  of  the  council  of  war,  the  hardier  project  of  inter¬ 
posing  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Royal  army  was  no 
longer  practicable,  and  the  retreat  was  at  once  commenced. 


1  There  is  no  doubt  a  discrepancy  between  Cromwell’s  statement 
[Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell ,  89)  that  ‘all  were  against  drawing 
back  to  Newbury  save  his  Lordship  only,’  and  a  letter  to  the  commanders 
(ibid.  52)  in  which  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  write  that  they 
understood  ‘  by  my  Lord  Warriston  and  Mr.  Crew  that  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  a  council  of  war  that  the  carriages  necessary  for  the 
army  cannot  pass  to  Abingdon,  and  that  the  forces  should  continue  united 
at  Newbury  and  thereabouts  till  the  King’s  army  went  into  winter 
quarters.’  This,  it  will  be  seen,  lays  stress  on  the  armies  continuing 
united,  and  Watson,  in  his  deposition,  says  that  about  this  time  Man¬ 
chester  declared  that  ‘  if  the  Committee  of  the  Association  at  London 
would  call  him  back  he  would  return,  although  he  should  receive  a 
command  to  the  contrary  from  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms.’  On 
the  other  hand,  some  members  of  the  deciding  body  may,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  above,  have  been  influenced  by  motives  other  than  purely  strate¬ 
gical  ones,  and  have  voted  against  their  private  opinions  in  order  to  secure 
Manchester’s  co-operation.  It  was  not  a  General’s  council  of  war,  but  a 
council  of  Generals,  and  it  may  have  been  understood — as  was  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  the  Privy  Council — that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  should 
be  regarded  as  unanimously  adopted.  For  Manchester’s  case  see  Ash’s 
True  relation ,  E.  22,  10.  . 
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Rupert 

declared 

General. 


Charles,  it  was  now  known,  had  reached  Oxford  on  the  ist,  and 
Rupert,  accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Gerard  and  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale,  had  brought  with  him  from  the  West  upwards 
of  5,000  men  to  swell  the  numbers  of  his  uncle’s  main  army.1 

On  November  6,  the  day  of  Manchester’s  retreat,  Charles 
declared  his  nephew,  at  a  general  rendezvous  on  Bullingdon 
Nov.  6.  Green,  General  of  all  the  Royal  forces.'2  The  old 
Lord  Brentford,  scouted  by  all,  was  no  longer  to 
employ  his  skill  and  experience  in  the  service  of  the 
master  whom,  if  results  prove  anything,  he  had  saved  from 
many  a  danger.  For  the  time  the  new  General  seemed  re¬ 
solved  to  prove  that  he  was  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  rash¬ 
ness. 

On  the  7th  Charles  and  Rupert  set  out  to  relieve  Donning- 
ton  Castle.  Manchester,  who  had  foreseen  nothing  and  provided 
Nov  for  nothing  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  now 
The  King’s  ordered  Cromwell  to  advance  with  his  horse  to 
check  the  enemy’s  march.  Cromwell,  who  would 
gladly  have  descended  with  the  whole  army  into  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  three  days  before,  recoiled  from  a  plan  which  it 
was  now  impossible  to  execute.  “  My  Lord,”  he  said  bitterly, 
“  your  horse  are  so  spent,  so  harassed  out  by  hard  duty,  that 
they  will  fall  down  under  their  riders  if  you  thus  command 
them  ;  you  may  have  their  skins,  but  you  can  have  no 
service.”  3 

Everything  was  now  making  for  Charles.  Marching  at  the 
head  of  ii,ooo  men,  he  reached  Donnington  Castle  on  the 
Nov  morning  of  the  9th.  Whilst  provisions  were  being 
Donnington  thrown  into  the  fortress  and  the  artillery,  which  had 
lieved.  been  left  behind  after  the  battle,  was  being  removed, 
The  King’s  the  King  drew  up  his  army  on  that  very  Newbury 
Newbury  Field  over  which  Cansfield  and  Bennet  had  charged 
I’ield'  at  the  crisis  of  the  action.  This  time,  a  party  of 
infantry  having  been  left  to  guard  Newbury,  the  bulk  of  the 


1  Walker ,  1 1 6. 

2  Diary  of  Rupert’s  marches.  Clareitdon  MSS.  2,254. 

s  Ash,  who  reports  this  ( True  relation ,  E.  22,  lo),  heard  the  words 
spoken. 
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Parliamentary  foot  was  drawn  up  behind  a  hedge  to  the  west 
of  Shaw  vHouse,  facing  westwards.  Cromwell,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  horse,  was  on  Newbury  Wash,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Kennet  and  the  town,  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  com¬ 
manders  whether  the  offered  battle  should  be  accepted  or  not. 

The  decision  was  perhaps  necessarily  adverse.  The  field 
chosen  by  the  King  was  even  more  directly  under  the  fire  of 
The  Pariia  casl;le  than  the  position  which  had  been  occupied 
mentary  by  him  in  the  previous  battle.  What  decided  the 

Generals  re-  . 

solve  not  to  question  with  most  who  were  present  was  the  fear 
lest,  if  their  whole  army  were  drawn  out  to  the  north 
of  the  Kennet,  the  King  might  slip  past  them  and  possess  himself 
of  Newbury.  The  horse,  too,  had  been  scattered  for  the  sake 
of  forage,  and  it  was  only  late  in  the  day  that  Cromwell  was 
able  to  bring  it  across  the  Kennet.1  Yet,  though  a  resolution 
was  taken  not  to  fight  on  that  day,  it  was  thought  that  an 
opportunity  for  a  battle  would  offer  itself  when  the  King  moved 
off  on  the  following  morning.2 

The  9th,  therefore,  passed  away  without  any  further  incident, 
except  the  repulse  of  a  rash  attempt  to  carry  the  Parliamentary 
Nov  position  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  When  in  the  morn- 
The  King’s  ing  the  King’s  retreat  began  there  was  the  usual 
indecision  at  the  Parliamentary  headquarters.  At 
last,  about  eleven  o’clock,  news  arrived  that  Charles  had  halted 
on  Winterbourn  Heath,  about  two  miles  beyond  Donnington 
a  council  of  Castle.  Once  more  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  a 
small  house  on  Shaw  Field.  Not  only  was  the  risk 
of  allowing  the  King  to  possess  himself  of  Newbury 
still  present  to  the  commanders,  but  the  low  physical 
condition  of  the  soldiers  and  their  rapid  diminution 
in  numbers  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety.  Hazlerigg, 
who  had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  action,  now  made 


war  on  Shaw 
Field. 

Hazlerigg 
declares 
against 
fighting. 


1  This  was  made  an  object  of  accusation  against  Cromwell,  but  the 
cause  of  his  delay  is  explained  in  Skippon’s  letter  to  Essex  of  Nov.  10. 
Rushw.  v.  730. 

2  Manchester,  Waller,  and  Balfour  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K. ,  Nov.  9. 
Quarrel  of  Rlanchester  and  Cromwell ,  55.  Depositions  of  Hazlerigg  and 
Ireton.  S.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56,  xix.  xxii. 
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himself  the  spokesman  of  those  who  were  on  the  side  of 
caution.  The  Parliamentary  horse,  he  said,  was  weak  -  no 
more  than  4,500  strong  now.1  The  King’s  army  was  evidently 
better  than  theirs.  If  they  beat  the  King  he  would  still  be 
king,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  overpower  his  garrisons. 
If  the  King  beat  them  he  would  overrun  the  whole  country  up 
to  the  gates  of  London,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  stand 
against  him  south  of  Leven’s  army  at  Newcastle.  It  would 
therefore  be  best  to  draw  back  into  Newbury  to  wait  for  better 
times.2 

Hazlerigg  was  succeeded  by  Cromwell.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Manchester’s  Lieutenant-General  the  deplorable 
Cromwell’s  condition  to  which  the  Parliamentary  army  had  been 
speech.  reduced  in  a  single  month,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  acknowledged  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  which  the  army  was  now  called  upon  to  accomplish  with 
very  insufficient  means.  Yet  in  the  end  he  seems  to  have 
spoken  strongly  on  the  importance  of  fighting  at  all  hazards. 
Rumours  were  abroad  that  a  French  army  was  to  land  in  the 

Altercation  sPrinS  to  fight  on  Charles’s  side,  and  Cromwell 
between  argued  that  to  beat  the  King  now  would  be  the 

Manchester  .  . 

and  Crom-  surest  way  of  hindering  a  French  invasion.3  Man¬ 
chester,  who  was  better  informed  on  the  state  of 
Charles’s  French  negotiations,  replied  that  the  danger  did  not 


1  That  is  to  say  that  3,500  had  disappeared  since  the  army  started 
from  Basing.  Skippon  says  that  in  the  force  of  the  Lord  General  there 
was  now  only  800  horse  and  1,200  foot,  showing  a  loss  of  1,000  or  2,000, 
according  as  Essex’s  force  is  taken  at  3,000  or  4,000  at  Basing.  Skippon 
to  Essex,  Nov.  12.  Rushw.  v.  733. 

2  Crawford’s  assignment  of  this  speech  to  Hazlerigg  {Quarrel  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Cromwell  68)  is  corroborated  by  Manchester.  Rushw.  v. 
735.  Crawford  might  retail  gossip,  but,  in  the  face  of  an  impending 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  and  Manchester  would  have 
made  Hazlerigg  talk  in  this  fashion  if  he  had  not  done  so. 

3  The  last  argument  is  given  by  Cromwell  himself  (Money’s  Battles  oj 
Neiobury,  191),  and  confirmed  by  other  depositions.  Yet  Crawford  says 
that  ‘Cromwell,  presently  speaking,  did  in  these  very  words’ — i.e.  in 
those  of  Hazlerigg — ‘  make  a  speech  very  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  long  ; 
so  that,  all  joining,  did  presently  order  the  foot  to  Newbury.’  Manchester 
says  {Rushw.  v.  735)  that  ‘there  was  not  one  present  that  delivered  his 
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exist.1  Cromwell  having  expressed  surprise  at  the  denial, 
Manchester  took  higher  ground.  Catching  at  the  argument 
which  Hazlerigg  had  already  used,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  a  prolongation  of  the  war  was  useless.  “  If  we  beat  the 
King  ninety  and  nine  times,”  he  said,  “  yet  he  is  king  still, 
and  so  will  his  posterity  be  after  him  ;  but  if  the  King  beat  us 
once  we  shall  be  all  hanged,  and  our  posterity  made  slaves.”  2 
^  My  Lord,”  replied  Cromwell,  “if  this  be  so,  why  did  we 
take  up  arms  at  first  ?  This  is  against  fighting  ever  hereafter. 
If  so,  let  us  make  peace,  be  it  never  so  base.”3 

For  the  first  time,  except  in  private  talk,  that  feeling  against 
the  war  in  general  which  underlay  all  Manchester’s  military 
hesitations  flashed  into  light.  Hitherto  he  had  persuaded  him¬ 
self  that,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  the  war,  he  had  but  argued  on 
purely  military  grounds  against  each  particular  action  as  it 
arose ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  had  resolutely  determined  to 
conform  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  war,  whatever  it 
might  be.4 

Vexed  as  Cromwell  was,  he  was  not  bereft  of  his  usual 
power  of  recognising  the  whole  of  the  actual  situation.  The 

opinion  for  fighting  with  the  King  at  that  time.’  The  suggestion  above 
that  Cromwell  recognised  the  difficulty  of  fighting  would  account  for  the 
divergent  accounts  of  his  speech. 

1  There  were  two  ways  in  which  Manchester  may  have  known  this. 
When  he  was  near  Basing  House  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sabran 
(Sabran  to  Brienne,  Harl.  MSS.  5,460,  fol.  325b).  Again,  the 

letter  in  which  Charles  informed  his  wife  of  his  disappointment  (see  p.  39) 
was  intercepted.  It  is  now  in  the  Record  Office  (A.  P.  Dom.  diii.  29), 
and  is  indorsed  with  a  statement  that  it  was  read  on  Nov.  1.  This  prob¬ 
ably  means  that  it  was  read  in  the  Com.  of  B.  K. ,  and  if  so  its  purport 
may  have  been  communicated  to  Manchester  by  a  fellow-member  of  the 
Committee. 

-  “These  are  the  very  words,  as  this  examinate  remembereth. ’* 
Hazlerigg’s  deposition.  S.  P.  Dom.  diii.  56,  ix. 

3  Ibid. 

4  “  In  all  precedent  councils,”  said  Ireton  (Deposition,  A.  P.  Dom. 
D  iii.  56,  xxii.),  “  where  the  examinate  was  present,  his  Lordship  did  never, 
to  the  examinate’s  remembrance,  make  the  question  in  general  whether  we 
should  fight  if  we  might ;  but  that  being  always  supposed,  as  he  under- 
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Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  had  been  listening  to  the 
rumours  in  London,  which  assigned  the  late  disasters  to 
Nov.  12.  Manchester’s  wilfulness  and  neglect  of  advice.  They 
fo  conformr  therefore,  in  ignorance  of  the  support  which  he  had 
totheaivice  received  from  the  other  commanders,  reiterated  their 
cii  of  war.  instructions  that  nothing  should  be  done  except 

‘by  common  advice  of  a  council  of  war.’1  Manchester  was 
naturally  annoyed.  “  My  Lord,”  Cromwell  was  afterwards  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  “  I  hold  him  for  a  villain  and  a 
knave  that  would  do  any  man  ill  offices,  but  there 
was  nothing  done  but  what  was  justifiable,  and  by 
the  joint  consent  of  a  council  of  war.”  2 

At  this  time,  indeed,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  evidence 
which  is  both  imperfect  and  conflicting,3  Cromwell  was  weighed 
Nov.  15.  down  by  a  sense  of  the  hopeless  disorganisation  ot 
spa^chof  the  ff1 e  army,  even  more  than  he  was  by  his  distrust  of  its 
Generals.  principal  commander.  In  a  despatch  signed  by  Man¬ 
chester,  Waller,  and  Balfour,  and  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 


Nov.  12. 
Cromwell’s 
remark. 


stood,  by  all,  his  Lordship  at  former  debates  .  .  .  did  otherwise  put  off 
what  tended  to  our  engagement  with  other  pretexts  and  remote  expect* 
ances  of  one  opportunity  after  another.” 

That  the  refusal  to  fight  was  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  officers 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  despatch  of  Nov.  10,  signed  by  Manchester, 
Waller,  and  Balfour  ( Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell ,  55),  but  from 
Waller’s  words  in  a  despatch  signed  by  himself  alone.  “The  relation  of 
that  business  from  my  Lord  of  Manchester,  Sir  William  Balfour,  and 
myself,”  he  writes,  “will,  in  all  likelihood,  come  to  your  hands,  and  I 
hope  give  your  Lordships  satisfaction  that  we  could  do  no  more  than  we 
did  without  a  rash  and  precipitate  engagement.  .  .  .  The  continual  duty 
and  service  we  have  been  upon  hath  extremely  weakened  my  troops  ;  .  .  . 
besides,  my  Lords,  we  are  in  such  wants  as  there  is  a  necessity  of  an 
instant  supply.”  Waller  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Nov.  12.  Com.  Letter 
Book.  On  Manchester’s  desire  to  take  advice,  see  his  defence.  Rushw. 
735* 

1  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  the  Commanders,  Nov.  12.  Quarrel  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Cromwell  57* 

2  Crawford’s  narrative.  Ibid.  6  9.  Ifthewrord  ‘justifiable  ’  be  taken  as 
meaning  ‘  arguable,’  there  is  nothing  here  that  Cromwell  may  not  have  said. 

3  Soon  after  the  King’s  retreat  on  the  10th  the  information  of  Deposi¬ 
tions  comes  to  an  end. 
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by  Cromwell,1  the  miserable  plight  of  the  troops  is  strongly 
insisted  on.  “The  army,”  say  the  three  Generals,  “is  much 
state  of  the  weakened  both  in  horse  and  foot.  The  horse  are 
army.  very  un^ig  for  marching  or  watching,  having  now 
for  so  long  time  been  tired  out  with  hard  duty  in  such  extremity 
of  weather  as  hath  been  seldom  seen ;  so  that  if  much  more  be 
required  at  their  hands  you  will  quickly  see  your  cavalry  ruined 
without  fighting.  The  foot  are  not  in  better  case,  besides  the 
lessening  of  their  numbers  through  cold  and  so  hard  2  duty. 
We  find  sickness  to  increase  so  much  upon  them  that  we 
cannot  in  duty  conceal  it  from  you,  nor  indeed  with  that 
Christian  consideration  which  we  owe  to  them,  whose  extreme 
sufferings  we  daily  look  upon  not  with  a  little  sorrow,  the 
places  we  are  in  not  affording  firing,  food,  or  covering  for 
them ;  nor  is  the  condition  of  the  people  less  to  be  pitied,  who 
both  in  our  horse  and  foot  quarters  are  so  exhaust  that  they 
have  so  little  left  for  themselves  that  we  may  justly  fear  a 
famine  will  fall  upon  them.”  3 

With  this  misery  hourly  impressing  itself  upon  him,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  Cromwell  was,  at  this  time,  far  less  set  upon 
warlike  enterprise  than  he  afterwards  imagined  himself  to  have 
been.  Five  days  after  this  despatch  was  written  it  was  known 
that  the  King  was  on  the  move  from  Marlborough,  and  it  was 
believed  that  his  object  was  the  relief  of  Basing  House, 
Nov.  i7.  which  was  again  in  distress.  The  Parliamentary 
Jeav^New-  armY  marched  out  of  Newbury  to  Kingsclere,  in- 
burr-  tending  to  meet  him  there.  Manchester,  however, 
deflected  the  course  of  his  troops  in  the  direction  of  Alder- 
Nov.  18.  niaston,  from  which  he  marched  on  the  1 8th  to 
Morttmer’s1  Mortimer’s  Heath,  with  the  intention,  as  he  gave 
Heath.  out,  of  making  his  way  to  Basing.  Basing,  however, 
he  never  reached.  His  men  were  starving,  and  they  ran  away 


1  This  is  stated  by  Crawford,  and  the  sentence  about  the  horse  looks 
very  much  like  an  official  redaction  of  Cromwell’s  statement  about  having 
the  skins  of  the  horses. 

2  The  word  ‘  hard  ’  is  not  in  the  MS. 

3  Manchester,  Waller,  and  Balfour  to  the  Com.  of  B.  Iv.,  Nov.  15. 
Com.  Letter  Book. 
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by  scores  to  Reading,  where  provisions  were  to  be  found  in 
plenty.1  Reluctantly  or  otherwise,  a  council  of  war  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  under  such  circumstances 
to  protect  the  besiegers  of  Basing  House.  The  whole  army 
made  the  best  of  its  way  to  Reading,  and  orders  were  given  to 
abandon  the  siege.  When  Sir  Henry  Gage,  who  had  been 
recently  knighted,  was  sent  by  the  King  to  relieve  the  steadfast 
garrison  of  that  eastern  outpost  of  his  power,  he  found,  on 
arriving  on  the  ground,  that  no  enemy  remained  to  be  over¬ 
powered  or  outmanoeuvred. 

On  November  23  Charles  entered  Oxford  in  triumph,  safe 
behind  the  girdle  of  fortresses  which  the  efficiency  of  his  army 
Nov  and  the  bad  generalship  and  the  bad  management  of 
The  King  his  opponents  had  enabled  him  to  retain  intact,  save 
where  the  indomitable  Browne  still  guarded  Abing¬ 
don.  In  the  North  of  England  indeed  the  tide  of  fortune  was 
Affairs  in  still  setting  against  him.  Liverpool  had  surrendered 
the  North.  JVIeldrum  on  November  1  ;  Helmsley  had  given 
itself  up  on  the  14th  to  Fairfax  ;  whilst  Carlisle  was  so  closely 
besieged  by  David  Leslie,  that  there  was  little  hope  that  its 
resistance  would  be  prolonged  for  many  weeks.  Yet  Charles 
may  well  have  thought  the  recoil  of  the  great  army  which  had 
Hopefulness  set  forth  against  him  with  high  hope,  less  than  two 
ot  the  King.  months  before,  was  a  sure  token  that  the  success  for 
which  he  had  waited  so  patiently  was  at  last  coming  within 
his  grasp. 

What  was,  in  fact,  really  wonderful  was  not  that  Charles 
had  accomplished  so  much,  but  that  he  had  not  accomplished 
more.  During  the  three  campaigns  over  which  the  war  had 

1  That  there  was  a  great  store  of  provisions  in  Reading  is  mentioned 
in  the  clauses  added  on  the  18th  to  a  duplicate  of  the  despatch  of  the 
Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  to  Manchester  and  the  other  commanders 
of  the  1 8th.  Its  attraction  would  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the 
statements  of  Cromwell  and  his  opponents  about  this  march.  As  a 
military  movement,  considered  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  soldiers 
have  mouths,  it  was  as  absurd  as  Cromwell  said  it  was  ;  whilst  Cromwell’s 
disinclination  at  the  time  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Basing  is  too  strongly  testi¬ 
fied  by  Manchester,  Crawford,  and  Ash  to  be  passed  over,  and  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  after  the  despatch  of  the  15th. 
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lasted  strategical  superiority  had  been  entirely  on  the  King’s 
side.  Not  only  had  the  movements  of  the  Royalist  forces 
been  directed  in  accordance  with  a  well-conceived 

1  he  strategy 

of  three  cam-  plan,  but  the  plan  had  been  varied  from  time  to  time 

paigns.  .  , 

as  circumstances  required.  In  the  first  short  cam 
paign  which  ended  at  Turnham  Green,  the  object  of  the  person, 
whoever  it  may  have  been,  who  directed  the  Royal  armies  was 
to  drive  right  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  and  to  deal  him  a 
mortal  wound.  When  this  proved  impracticable,  recourse  was 
had  in  that  second  campaign  which  opened  with  the  siege  of 
Reading  and  closed  with  the  battle  of  Cheriton,  to  a  scheme  in 
accordance  with  which  combat  was  to  be  refused  in  the  centre, 
whilst  the  two  wings  in  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall  pushed  on  to 
smother  the  weaker  enemy  between  them.  After  this  scheme, 
too,  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  when  the  balance  of  numbers 
had  turned  against  Charles,  the  very  opposite  plan  was  tried. 
Abandoning  the  attempt  to  act  from  the  circumference  upon  the 
centre,  Charles  resolved  to  act  from  the  centre  upon  the  circum¬ 
ference.  Adopting  the  principle  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
stamped  with  the  mint-mark  of  Napoleon,  he  was  to  fling  his 
forces  first  upon  the  Scots  and  their  allies  in  Yorkshire,  and  then 
alternately  upon  the  divided  armies  of  the  southern  Generals  in 
Oxfordshire  and  in  Cornwall.  When  this  was  done  he  was  to 
regain  his  position  of  vantage  at  Oxford,  to  wait  safely  there  till 
the  divisions  ol  his  adversaries  gave  him  another  opportunity. 

To  ascribe  warfare  so  skilful  as  this  to  Charles  is  to  suppose 
that  he  possessed  a  flexibility  of  mind  and  a  readiness  to  adjust 
his  actions  to  circumstances  which  was  altogether  foreign  to  his 
character.  To  ascribe  it  to  the  fluctuating  majority  of  a 
council  of  war  is  equally  impossible,  and  the  silence  of  con¬ 
temporaries  seems  to  make  it  equally  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  Royalist  plans  were  the  suggestion  of  the  old  General 
who  was  honourably  dismissed  after  the  retreat  from  Newbury. 

Brentford’s  The  most  Pr°bable  explanation  is  that  the  operations 
place  as  a  which  ended  at  Cheriton  were  either  originally  sug¬ 
gested  by  Rupert  or  derived  by  him  from  a  plan 
sketched  out  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  As  has  been  seen,  the 
new  and  brilliant  strategy  of  the  campaign  ot  1644  had  been 
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originally  suggested  by  Rupert,1  and  Brentford,  at  the  most 
deserved  the  credit  of  having  modified  it  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  as  they  arose,  and  of  carrying  it  out  with  the  same 
•ability  which  had  marked  his  conduct  of  the  operations  after 
the  relief  of  Gloucester  in  the  preceding  year,2  and  his  supe¬ 
riority  in  the  manoeuvres  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Cheriton.3 

Yet  even  the  amount  of  skill  shown  by  the  old  Scottish 
General — considerable  as  it  was — was  not  likely  to  make  him 
popular  with  his  English  subordinates.  Apart  from  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  nationality,  what  they  looked  for  was  success,  and 
undoubtedly  Brentford  had  not  been  successful.  It  is  useless 
for  a  General  to  direct  a  campaign  unless  he  can  fight  a  battle, 
and  Brentford  had  none  of  the  fire  of  battle  in  him.  There 
was  with  him  no  prompt  seizing  of  opportunities,  no  instan¬ 
taneous  detection  of  the  weak  points  in  the  enemy.  The  dash¬ 
ing  officers  who  served  under  him  came  to  regard  him  as  one 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  a  gallant  exploit.  They  chafed  under 
his  control,  and  flung  themselves  into  adventures  in  disobedi- 
Rupert’s  ence  of  bis  orders.4  In  Rupert  they  found  the  man 
want  of  after  their  own  heart.  Yet  already  Rupert  had  given 
signs  of  a  temper  which  would  be  likely  to  disqualify 
him  for  the  high  post  to  which  he  had  been  raised.  He  had 
scarcely  occupied  it  a  week  when  he  flung  up  the  commission 
which  he  had  coveted,  because  Charles,  who  had  made  him 
General  of  his  army,  would  not  also  make  him  captain  of  his 
guard.  It  is  true  that  his  resignation  was  promptly  withdrawn, 
but  a  commander-in-chief  whose  temper  was  so  uncertain  could 
hardly  be  trusted  at  a  critical  moment.5 

It  was,  however,  no  mere  tactical  inferiority  which  had  de¬ 
prived  Charles  of  the  benefit  of  Brentford’s  generalship.  In 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  351.  If  this  strategy  was  originally  suggested  by  Rupert 
to  Charles  and  subsequently  accepted  by  Brentford,  it  would  illustrate 
Clarendon’s  statemenf  that  Brentford  always  adopted  the  King’s  views. 

2  See  vol.  i.  pp.  206,  20 7. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

4  Ilis  extreme  caution  at  Cheriton  is  a  case  in  point. 

This  occurred  at  Marlborough  on  Nov.  15.  Symond’s  Diary,  152. 
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the  Puritan  armies,  together  with  much  unpromising  material 
there  were  men  who  were  better  soldiers  than  any  who  fought 
on  the  Royalist  side.  The  horsemen  of  the  sects  who  followed 
Quaiiity  of  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  the  London  trained  bands, 
menfarya'  against  whom  the  most  splendid  chivalry  of  Charles’s 
army.  army  dashed  in  vain  on  Enborne  Heath,  the  infantry 
of  the  old  army  of  Essex  who  swarmed  over  Maurice’s  entrench¬ 
ments  on  Speen  Hill,  could  hardly  be  matched  in  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents.  Hitherto  all  their  martial  qualities  had  been 
neutralised  by  defective  organisation.  Unless  military  and 
financial  centralisation  could  reduce  the  existing  chaos  to  order, 
it  was  hardly  likely  that  even  Cromwell,  splendid  tactician  a* 
he  was,  could  convert  disaster  into  success. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


PRYNNE,  MILTON,  AND  CROMWELL. 


T he  strife  which  had  broken  out  in  the  army  on  the  question 
of  military  efficiency  was  inseparably  connected  with  a  conflict 
1644.  of  opinion  which  had  long  cleft  Puritan  society 
andlh^Pres-  asunder.  Manchester  was  the  representative  not 
byterians.  merely  of  an  unadventurous  school  of  commanders, 
but  of  an  unadventurous  school  of  politicians.  In  Parliament 
and  Assembly  Presbyterianism  maintained  its  ascendency.  Yet 
English  and  between  the  Presbyterianism  of  England  and  the 
Predly1  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  there  was  a  great  gulf, 
teriamsm.  it  is  indeed  possible  to  transfer  the  external  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  political  or  religious  system  from  one  nation  to 
another,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  the  spirit  by  which 
that  system  is  animated.  England  might,  if  she  chose,  adopt 
from  Scotland  the  parity  of  ministers  and  the  lay  elderships, 
but  she  would  of  necessity  colour  those  institutions  as  soon  as 
they  were  established  with  her  own  national  traditions  and 
modes  of  thought.  The  historical  development  of  the  Scottish 
nation  favoured  the  predominance  of  the  clergy,  whereas  the 
historical  development  of  the  English  nation  favoured  the 
predominance  of  the  laity. 

It  was  therefore  from  no  zeal  for  Presbyterianism  as  a 
divine  institution  that  its  English  supporters  rallied  round  it. 
It  was  to  them  chiefly  an  ecclesiastical  form  of  Parliamentarism, 
in  which  the  Assembly  was  to  work  under  the  control  of  the 
Houses,  and  the  parochial  clergy  were  to  work  under  the 
control  of  the  lay  elders. 

The  name  ‘  Presbyterian/  in  short,  by  fixing  attention  ex- 
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clusively  upon  the  ecclesiastical  aims  of  the  party  which  bore 
it,  has  been  the  source  of  much  unintentional  misunderstand- 

The  English  in&-  ^ ’s  beyond  dispute  that  the  Presbyterian  party 
Presbyterian  failed  in  establishing  the  Church  polity  which  they 
defended,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  forget  that  they 
succeeded  in  inspiring  both  Church  and  State  with  the  spirit 
which  had  impelled  them  temporarily  to  become  the  champions 
of  that  polity.  When  at  last  the  Restoration  arrived,  it  was 
parliamentary  rather  than  monarchical,  and  though  the  bishops 
returned  to  the  sees  from  which  they  had  been  expelled,  they 
returned  practically  stripped  of  that  uncontrolled  jurisdiction 
which  had  aroused  opposition  in  the  days  of  Laud.  To  make 
King  and  Church  responsible  to  Parliament  was  the  real  aim 
of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  every  year  which  passed  after  the 
Restoration  made  it  more  evident  that,  for  the  time  at  least, 
the  most  substantial  gains  of  the  long  conflict  had  fallen  to  those 
who  had  concentrated  their  efforts  on  this  object. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  party  thus  constituted  should  be 
intensely  conservative,  for  the  very  reason  that  up  to  a  certain 
its  conserva-  point  it  had  been  driven  to  be  revolutionary.  A  task 
usm.  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  a 

whole  generation  unconsciously  calls  up  in  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  it  a  sullen  indifference  to  changes  which  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  the  change  which  they  themselves  advocate, 
even  if  they  do  not  dread  new  proposals  of  reform  as  distract¬ 
ing  attention  from  the  work  which  appears  to  them  to  be  the 
one  thing  needful.  Of  conservatism  of  this  kind  Prynne  was, 
if  not  the  most  convincing,  at  least  the  most  self-sufficient  and 
1643-44.  voluminous  champion.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Hterary s  Civil  strife  the  stream  of  his  vituperation  had  never 

activity.  flagged.  In  1643  he  had  proved,  at  inordinate 

length,  that  Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  a  coward  and  a  traitor; 
that  Charles  had  illegally  scattered  favours  amongst  disloyal 
Papists,  and  that  sovereign  power  resided  in  Parliaments,1 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1644  he  was  engaged  in  hunting 

1  The  doom  of  cowardice  and  treachery ,  E.  251,  6  ;  The  Popish  Royal 
Favourite ,  287,  g,  20  ;  The  sovereign  power  of  Parliaments  and  Kingdoms , 

2S7,  g,  19- 
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down  his  former  oppressor,  Archbishop  Laud,  but  in  the 
autumn,  sniffing  a  fresh  quarry,  he  flung  himself  with  all  his 
might  into  the  dispute  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
His  Presby-  Independents.  The  support  which  he  gave  to  the 
leriamsm.  former  party  would  indeed  have  given  dire  offence 
to  all  true  disciples  of  Calvin.  Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  allow 
that  any  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  of  divine  origin,  but  he 
argued  that  every  nation  acting  through  its  Parliament  and 
Assembly  was  at  liberty  to  erect,  within  certain  narrow  though 
not  clearly  defined  limits,  whatever  kind  of  Church  it  pleased. 
To  this  Church  all  persons  were  obliged  ‘in  point  of  conscience 
and  Christianity  to  submit.’  Its  discipline  would  no  doubt  be 
exercised,  as  in  Scotland,  by  Church  Courts  and  Assemblies, 
but  it  would  be  exercised  under  the  supremacy  of  the  State, 
and  with  safeguards  imposed  by  Parliament  against  clerical 
self-will.  The  doctrine  that  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  must 
proceed  from  the  lay  State  was  as  firmly  grasped  by  Prynne  as 
it  had  been  by  Henry  VIII.,  or  by  the  framers  of  the  Root  and 
Branch  Bill  of  1641. 1 

Against  Independents  and  Sectaries  of  every  kind  the 
censures  of  the  Church  were,  according  to  Prynne,  to  be  freely 
its  intoier-  employed.  The  congregational  system,  he  held,  was 
arKe"  not  merely  irrational,  but  would  logically  result  in 

that  toleration  of  all  heresies  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
author  of  The  Bloody  Tenent.  He  was  not,  however,  content 
with  denouncing  the  results  of  Independency.  He  attacked  it 
in  its  substance  when  he  asked  triumphantly  whether  its  root 
were  not  ‘  a  pharisaical  spiritual  pride,  vainglorious  singularity, 
or  self-conceitedness  of  man’s  own  superlative  holiness,  as  they 
deem  it,  which  makes  them  to  deem  themselves  so  transcen- 
dently  holy,  sanctified  and  religious  above  others,  that  they 
esteem  them  altogether  unworthy  of — yea  wholly  exclude  them 
from  their  communion  and  church  society.’ 2 

Spiritually,  Prynne  stood  at  a  far  lower  level  than  Roger 
Williams.  The  claim  to  think  and  to  feel,  not  after  the  fashion 

1  Hist,  of  Engl.  1603-1642,  ix.  407. 

2  Twelve  considerable  serious  questions  touching  Church  Government , 

E.  257,  1,  p.  7. 
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of  the  world,  but  as  each  man’s  brain  and  heart  might  dic¬ 
tate  to  him,  was  not  merely  ignored  by  Prynne — it  was 
treated  with  contemptuous  scorn.  For  that  very 
reason  his  doctrine  was  a  great  power  in  the  land.  It 
was  Prynne’s  Presbyterianism  which  was  welcome  to  a 
world  which  fancied  itself  necessarily  intelligent  because  it  was 
educated.  It  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  average  intellect  of  the 
day,  which  on  the  one  hand  dreaded  the  intolerance  which  is 
always  latent  in  fanaticism,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
with  suspicion  on  ideas  not  yet  stamped  with  the  mint-mark  of 
custom,  the  feeling,  which  unconsciously  exists  in  the  majority 
of  mankind,  of  repugnance  against  all  who  aim  at  higher 
thinking  or  purer  living  than  is  deemed  sufficient  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  who  usually,  in  the  opinion  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  contrive  to  miss  their  aim. 

Prynne  found  controversialists  enough  ready  to  take  up  his 
challenge.  The  only  reply  which  attracts  the  modern  reader 
Prynne  and  is  one  never  intended  by  its  author  to  be  a  reply  to 
Milton.  Prynne’s  arguments  at  all.  Not  any  deep  interest  in 
the  war  between  the  rival  forms  of  church  government,  but 
strange  domestic  experiences  of  his  own,  led  the  poet  of  Counts 
to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  intellectual  liberty. 

In  May  1643  Milton  visited  the  home  of  the  Powells,  a 
Royalist  family  living  at  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  and  after  a 
month’s  stay  brought  back  with  him  as  his  bride 
Mary  Powell,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  his  own  years 
numbering  thirty-four.  The  month  of  courtship  was 
followed  by  a  month  of  marriage,  waxing  ever  gloomier  as  the 
days  passed  by.  The  young  wife  soon  discovered  that  her 
elderly  husband  devoted  himself  during  the  livelong  day  to  his 
books  and  his  studies ;  and  that  his  conversation,  when  she 
was  admitted  to  share  in  it,  turned  upon  subjects  which  were  to 
her  scarcely  intelligible.  One  thing  alone  was  clear  to  her, 
that  her  life’s  companion  held  opinions  which,  so  far  as  she 
could  understand  them,  resembled  those  which  she  had 
learnt  to  regard  as  detestable  and  profane.  The  husband,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  that  the  child  whom  he  had  wedded  had 
no  sympathy  with  him  in  his  pursuits,  no  power  of  encouraging 
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or  cheering  nim  in  his  appointed  task.  To  both  alike  the  yoke 
ot  matrimony  was  an  intolerable  burden.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  the  young  wife  asked  leave  to  visit  her  parents, 
and,  finding  herself  once  more  happy,  refused  to 
return  to  her  tormentor.  The  husband,  even  before  he  was 
deserted,1  had  sat  down  to  write  a  tract  on  The  doctrine  and 
Aug.  i.  discipline  of  Divorce ,  in  which  a  noble  argument  on 
^frikedM-  behalf  of  true  marriage  as  an  association  of  soul  and 
trmeand  intellect  was  made  to  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  that 

discipline  ojf  %  r 

Divorce.  it  was  the  just  prerogative  of  every  husband  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  wife  who  failed  to  answer  his  craving  for  mental  and 
spiritual  companionship,  though  he  refused  to  make  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  case  of  a  woman  burdened  with  a  boorish  or 
unsympathising  husband. 

Those  who  have  conjectured — for  nothing  but  conjecture 
is  possible — the  motive  of  the  poet  in  making  so  untoward  a 
w  selection,  have  usually  been  of  opinion  that  he  was 

true  to  him-  thrown  off  his  balance  by  the  bright  eyes  and  grace- 
ful  figure  of  the  cavalier  maiden,  and  that  he  thus 
became  false  to  that  ideal  of  an  inward  beauty  of  soul  em¬ 
bodying  itself  in  the  outward  form  which  had  given  inspira¬ 
tion  to  Comus.  It  may  have  been  so  ;  but,  though  Mil¬ 
ton’s  silence  is  far  from  being  conclusive,  there  is  at  least  no 
hint  in  all  his  voluminous  writings  on  the  subject  of  divorce 
that  he  had  been  ensnared  by  beauty,  or  that  he  considered  that 
a  sober  and  sedate  man  was  in  any  danger  of  being  fascinated 
by  the  outward  appearance.  Even  if,  as  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
likely,  physical  beauty  revenged  itself  on  its  scorner  more  than 
he  cared  to  acknowledge,  is  it  not  probable  that,  in  this  instance 
as  in  all  others,  Milton  was  in  the  main  true  to  his  nature? 
May  he  not  have  dreamed,  as  many  another  sensitive  idealist 
has  dreamed,  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  choose  some 
rustic,  uncultured  maiden  to  educate  for  worthy  companion¬ 
ship?  Something  of  this  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  only  phrase 
in  which  he  ever  referred  to  his  own  courtship,  when  he  com¬ 
plained  that  4  the  bashful  muteness  of  a  Virgin  may  ofttimes 

1  The  evidence  has  been  collected  and  judicially  weighed  by  Prof. 
Masson  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  ii.  502  ;  iii.  42. 
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hide  all  the  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth  which  is  really 
unfit  for  conversation.’  As  in  so  much  else  Milton  had  set 
his  ideal  too  high  for  realisation  ;  too  high,  in  the  first  place, 
because  in  his  day  women  were  never  educated  to  be  the 
intellectual  companions  of  men  of  independent  thought  ; 
too  high,  in  the  second  place,  because  he  had  not  learnt  to 
pay  due  honour  to  womanhood,  or  to  understand  that  true 
companionship  can  never  be  had  from  one  who  is  treated  as 
an  inferior,  to  be  moulded  and  fashioned  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
master. 

It  may  be  that  Milton  was  not  yet  prepared  to  write,  as  he 
afterwards  wrote  upon  bitter  and  diversified  experience,  the 
harsh  sentence  that 

“  God’s  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour  ;  ” 

but,  in  some  modified  form,  the  feeling  was  with  him  from  the 
beginning.  He  had  too  little  dramatic  instinct  to  enter  into 
the  secret  of  a  woman’s  heart,  and  too  great  contempt  for  all 
that  was  unlike  himself  to  be  happy  in  his  marriage.  His 
noble  conception  of  wifely  virtue  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
equally  noble  conception  of  manly  self-surrender. 

That  Milton’s  tract  should  arouse  opposition  was  unavoid¬ 
able.  Even  in  an  age  in  which  almost  every  received  doctrine 
Opposition  was  subjected  to  question,  an  attack  on  the  received 
aroused.  doctrine  on  marriage  was  regarded  with  unqualified 
detestation.  Milton  met  the  storm  which  his  tract  had  raised 
by  defiantly  re-asserting  his  opinion.  On  February  2, 
1644,  he  issued  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  in  July  he  appealed  in  a  new  work  to 
the  authority  of  Bucer  as  justifying  the  position  he 
had  taken  up.  He  had  already  in  the  previous 
month  put  forth  a  tract  on  education,  in  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  education 
of  girls.  It  is  not  given  to  any  man,  however  high- 
minded  and  far-sighted,  to  foresee  the  whole  solution  which 
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a  future  age  may  apply  to  a  complex  difficulty,  and  if  Milton’s 
answer  to  the  eternal  problem  of  the  relation  between  the 
sexes  was  a  blundering  one — only,  in  truth,  less  blundering 
than  the  answer  given  by  the  Cluniac  monks  of  the  eleventh 
century — it  was  because  he  had  failed  to  understand  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  his  high  ideal  of  marriage  as  c  the  soul’s 
union  and  commixture  of  intellectual  delights  ’  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  attainable.  So  far  as  Milton  was  not  personally  at  fault, 
the  root  of  his  error,  like  the  root  of  the  error  of  Hildebrand, 
lay  in  the  complacency  with  which  he  regarded  the  existing 
low  standard  of  female  education.  The  women  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  were  well  skilled  in  all  housewifely  arts,  and 
were  as  capable  as  women  of  other  centuries  of  patient  and 
self-forgetful  heroism  ;  but,  except  on  the  ground  of  religious 
consolation,  they  had  very  little  intellectual  companionship  to 
give.  In  households  in  which  the  sons  of  the  family  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  mental  discipline  it  was  usually  thought  a 
waste  of  time  to  allow  a  girl  to  learn  more  than  to  scrawl  an 
almost  illegible  letter,  in  which  the  spelling,  even  in  those  days 
of  vague  and  uncertain  orthography,  might  fairly  be  charac¬ 
terised  as  abominable.1 * 

Milton’s  consciousness  that  his  main  position  was  sound  led 
him  to  embark  on  a  yet  higher  argument.  His  persistence  in 
the  publication  of  his  opinions  naturally  brought  upon 
Attacks  on  him  a  storm  of  obloquy  daily  increasing  in  volume 
and  in  force.  Prynne  tersely  characterised  his  doc¬ 
trine  as  ‘  divorce  at  pleasure.’  Preachers  and  pamphleteers 
assailed  him  as  the  advocate  of  all  license  and  depravity.  By 
issuing  his  tract  without  the  permission  required  by  the  licens¬ 
ing  ordinance  of  1643  2  he  had  contravened  the  Parliamentary 
law,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  be  called 
to  account  for  the  offence.3 

Dropping  for  a  time  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce, 

1  This  is  distinctly  to  be  recognised  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Verney  family. 

-  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

3  The  particulars,  in  far  greater  detail  than  I  cart  spare  room  for,  can 
be  traced  in  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  iii.  262-275. 
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Milton  turned  to  the  vindication  of  each  man’s  right  to  assert 
unpopular  opinions.  On  November  24  he  issued,  under  the 
Nov  title  of  Areopagitica,  a  defence  of  ‘  the  liberty  of 

Areopa-  unlicensed  printing.’  Less  concerned  with  practical 

politics  than  the  author  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,1  and 
less  careful  of  sectarian  religiosity  than  Roger  Williams,  Mil¬ 
ton’s  spirit  soars  aloft  in  a  purer  air.  The  one  lasting  convic¬ 
tion  of  his  life,  that  the  free  development  of  the  individual — or 
at  least  of  male  individuals — was  the  indispensable  condition  of 
a  healthy  commonwealth,  found  its  noblest  expression  here. 
Milton  perceived  that  the  liberty  which  all  professed  to  be  ready 
to  accord  to  good  books  could  only  be  secured  if  it  was  also 
accorded  to  books  which  were  reputed  to  be  evil.  Not  only 
was  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  bad  books,2  but 
it  would  be  actually  injurious  to  attempt  to  do  so.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  evil,  thought  Milton,  tests  and  hardens  the 
resistance  offered  to  it  by  the  good.  He ’could  not 
‘praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  unexercised 
and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.’ 

Holding  such  views,  Milton  was  not  likely  to  be  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  or  of  the 
„  ,  laymen  who  had  fallen  under  its  influence.  “There 

Mental  J 

activity  in  be,”  he  writes,  “who  perpetually  complain  of 
schisms  and  sects,  and  make  it  such  a  calamity  that 
any  man  dissents  from  their  maxims.”  To  him  every  sign  of 
mental  activity  was  welcome.  “Now,  once  again,  by  all  con¬ 
currence  of  signs,”  he  vehemently  declared,  “  and  by  the  general 
instinct  of  holy  and  devout  men,  as  they  daily  and  solemnly 
express  their  thoughts,  God  is  decreeing  to  begin  some  new 
and  great  period  in  His  Church,  even  to  the  reforming  of  refor¬ 
mation  itself.  What  does  He  then  but  reveal  Himself  to  His 
subjects,  and  as  His  manner  is,  first  to  His  Englishmen  ?  .  .  . 
Behold  now  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house 

1  See  vol.  i.  290. 

2  Milton  reminds  his  readers  that  Mercunus  Aulicns  was  in  everyone’s 
hands. 
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of  liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  His  protection  ; 
the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking 
to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in 
defence  of  beleaguered  truth  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving 
new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their 
homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  reformation  :  others 
as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of 
reason  and  convincement.  .  .  .  Under  these  fantastic  terrors 
of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong  the  earnest  and  zealous  thirst 
after  knowledge  and  understanding  which  God  hath  stirred  up 
in  this  city.  What  some  lament  of,  we  rather  should  rejoice  at, 
should  rather  praise  this  pious  forwardness  among  men,  to  re¬ 
assume  the  ill-deputed  care  of  their  religion  into  their  own 
Organisa  hands  again.  A  little  generous  prudence,  a  little  for1 
tion  through  bearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of  charity 
might  win  all  those  diligences  to  join  and  unite  in 
one  general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth,  could  we  but 
forego  this  prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences  and 
Christian  liberties  into  canons  and  precepts  of  men.” 

The  buoyancy  of  heart  with  which  these  words  were  written 
was  characteristic  of  Milton  in  those  days.  Like  the  French 
revolutionists,  he  was  slow  to  measure  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  realisation  of  his  ideal,  and  as  they  fancied  that 
organisation  through  law  was  readily  attainable,  so  did  he 
fancy  that  organisation  through  liberty  was  within  easy  reach. 
The  idealist,  usually  in  the  right  as  to  the  thing  which  he 
desires,  is  always  wrong  as  to  the  time  within  which  the  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  path  can  be  swept  away,  and  in  thinking  it 
possible  in  an  instant  to  create  a  home  of  liberty  out  of  the 
England  of  Laud  and  Prynne,  Milton  did  but  exhibit  his  own 
ignorance  of  the  actual  ways  of  men. 

No  doubt  the  yoke  of  the  Long  Parliament  upon  the  press 
was  less  grievous  than  the  yoke  of  the  Star  Chamber  had  been. 
The  Long  Milton,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  had  published 
undthTent  Areopagitica  without  a  licence,  and  no  attempt  had 
press.  been  made  to  punish  him  for  his  audacity.  Men  of 
note,  like  John  Goodwin  or  Henry  Burton,  had  no  difficulty  in 
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obtaining  a  licence  for  their  arguments  on  behalf  of  toleration,1 
but  less  respected  authors  were  not  so  fortunate.  “  The  truth 
is,”  wrote  one  to  whose  pamphlet  a  licence  had  been  refused, 
“  if  the  book  bear  Independent  upon  its  front,  and  be  thought 
to  speak  for  that  way  ...  it  is  silenced  before  it  speaks.” 2 

In  fact,  it  was  only  by  connecting  itself  with  some  more 
widely-spread  desire  that  this  struggle  for  intellectual  liberty 
could  be  crowned  with  even  temporary  success  for  many  a 
year  to  come.  In  both  Houses  the  current  of 
feeling  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  Presbyterian  re¬ 
straint.  No  single  step  was  taken  to  give  etfect  to 
that  Accommodation  Order  which  Cromwell  had  wrung  from 
the  Commons.3  On  September  18  the  thanks  of 
the  House  were  given  to  a  body  of  petitioners  from 
amongst  the  City  clergy,  who  had  asked  that  ‘erro¬ 
neous  opinions,  ruinating  schisms,  and  damnable  heresies’ 
might  be  suppressed.4  On  October  23  the  Lords 
urged  the  Assembly  to  ‘hasten  the  settling  of  the 
government  of  the  Church,’  and  on  the  next  day  the 
Commons  requested  the  divines  to  apply  themselves 
a  ?Srectoryr  t0  preparation  of  a  Directory  which  might  take 
the  place  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.5  On 
November  1,  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  New¬ 
castle  was  known  in  London,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland  with  the 
northern  army,  imploring  the  English  Parliament  so  to  settle 
the  government  of  the  Church  as  to  remove  ‘  those  great  pre¬ 
judices  raised  against  our  cause  by  the  abundance  of  variety 
of  sectaries,  separatists,  and  schismatics.’  This  time  the 
Commons  took  the  lead  in  the  work  of  repression,  asking  the 
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1  Goodwin,  ©eo^axlo,  E.  12,  I  ;  Goodwin,  Innocencfs  Triumph , 
E.  4,  IO ;  Burton,  Vindication  of  Churches  commonly  called  Independent, 

E.  17,  5. 

-  Inquiries  into  the  causes  of  our  miseries ,  E.  22,  I.  In  the  third  sec¬ 
tion  (E.  24,  3,  p.  22)  the  author  states  that  the  impression  of  the  second 
section  had  been  seized. 

3  See  p.  30. 

4  Rushiu.  v.  780. 

•  L.f.  vii.  31 ;  C.f.  iii.  675. 
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Nov.  8. 
Advice  of 
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Lords  to  join  in  recommending  this  letter  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Assembly.1 

The  Assembly  was  not  slow  to  take  the  hint.  On  the  8th 
it  presented  to  the  Houses  a  recommendation  in  favour  of 
Presbyterianism  as  the  only  fitting  government  for 
the  Church.2  Qn  the  15th  the  Commons  passed  a 
resolution — which  was  indeed  easier  to  announce 
than  to  enforce — ‘  that  no  person  be  permitted 
to  preach  who  is  not  ordained  as  a  minister,’ 3 
and  though  consideration  of  the  further  question  of 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  was  postponed 
till  the  objections  of  the  dissenting  brethren,  now  seven  in 
number,  had  been  heard,  enough  had  been  done  to  show  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  tolerating  the  preaching  of  a  layman.4 

In  most  questions  relating  to  church  government  the 
Houses  were  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Scots.  On  the 
still  more  pressing  subject  of  opening  negotiations  with  the 
King,  the  influence  of  the  Scots  was  no  less  dis¬ 
cernible.  On  November  8  propositions  for  peace 
which  had  been  drawn  up  under  Scottish  influence 
were,  with  some  slight  alteration,  unanimously 
adopted,  and  on  the  20th  were  despatched  to 
Oxford. 

respect  to  the  Church,  the  demand  made  by  the 
Houses  was,  that  ‘  the  reformation  of  religion  according  to  the 
Covenant  be  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  such 
manner  as  both  Houses  shall  agree  upon  after  con¬ 
sultation  had  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,’  and 
this  demand  was  accompanied  by  a  recitation  of  the  clause  of 
the  Covenant  in  which  both  kingdoms  had  bound  themselves 
‘to  endeavour  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in 
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1  Sinclair  and  others  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.,  Oct.  23.  L.J.  vij.  44  ; 
C.f.  iii.  684. 

2  L.J.  vii.  61  ;  C.J.  iii.  691.  8  C.J.  iii.  697. 

4  In  the  course  of  some  debate  some  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  words  ‘  No  person  ’  in  excluding  women.  “  Acriter 

disputatuni  it  the  word  ‘  Person  ’  were  ‘  Man  ’ — No  person  in  holy  orders, 
ut  prcevenirent  mulieres.”  D’Ewess  Diary,  Hurl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  16 1 . 
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matters  of  religion.’  That  this  demand  was  framed  in  an 
exclusively  Presbyterian  sense  hardly  admits  of  doubt;  but 

JPart  taken  *n  §ivin§  at  ^east  a  tacit  approval  to  it,  Vane  and 
by  the  in-  his  allies  might  comfort  themselves  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  nothing  definite  had  as  yet  been  legis¬ 
latively  settled,  and  that,  even  within  the  lines  now  laid  down, 
some  expansion  was  still  possible.  Yet,  though  no  evidence 
exists  on  the  point,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  absence  of  any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Independents  was  mainly  due  to 
the  conviction  that  Charles  would  save  them  the  trouble  of  a 
fruitless  opposition  by  peremptorily  rejecting  the  proposal. 

To  Charles,  indeed,  the  political  propositions  would  be  as 
offensive  as  the  ecclesiastical.  Not  only  were  all  Papists  who 
The  political  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Parliament,  and  all 
propositions.  persons  who  had  had  a  hand  in  the  Irish  rebellion, 

to  be  excluded  from  pardon,  but  the  names  of  fifty-seven  of 
the  King’s  most  trusted  supporters,  including  those  of  his  two 
nephews,  Rupert  and  Maurice,  were  placed  on  the  list  of  pro¬ 
scription,  whilst  an  immense  number  of  his  less  important 
supporters  were  to  be  excluded  from  office.  The  whole  of  the 
estates  of  those  to  whom  pardon  Was  refused  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  whilst  the  forfeiture 
of  a  third  part  was  to  suffice  as  a  penalty  on  those  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  second  category.  Besides  this,  a  crowd 
of  unnamed  delinquents  were  to  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  a 
tenth  of  their  property.  Not  even  a  semblance  of  royal  powei 
was  to  be  left  to  Charles.  The  militia  and  the  navy  were  to 
be  placed  permanently  under  commissioners  to  be  named  by 
the  Houses,  and  the  nomination  to  all  posts  of  importance 
was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Houses  themselves,  or  to  commis¬ 
sioners  acting  in  their  name. 

The  transference  of  power  thus  sketched  out  was  certainly 
not  to  be  effected  in  favour  of  liberty.  The  propositions  re- 
Liberty  dis-  lating  to  the  Church  were  of  the  most  stringent  and 
regarded.  intolerant  kind.  Not  only  was  an  oath  to  the  Cove¬ 
nant  to  be  exacted  from  every  subject  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
but,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Scots,  the  King  himself  was  to 
be  required  to  swear  to  it.  It  was  almost  certain  that  the 
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system  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  Episcopacy  would,  as 
far  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  were  concerned,  be  Presby- 
Aimofthe  terianism  of  the  most  rigid  kind.  In  short,  the  aim 
Peace-party.  0f  great  Peace-party,  so  commanding  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  authority,  but  so  fatally  deficient  in  intelligence,  was 
to  treat  Charles  much  as  Milton  had  treated  Mary  Powell. 
They  asked  him  for  his  hearty  co-operation  in  a  course  of 
action  which  he  regarded  with  loathing.1 

As  a  matter  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  those  who  believed 
that  the  Peace-party  needed  only  to  be  left  to  itself  to  work  its 
Military  re-  own  destruction  were  doubtless  in  the  right.  Other 
organisation,  considerations  than  those  of  Parliamentary  tactics 
concurred  in  suggesting  to  the  leaders  of  the  War-party  the 
wisdom  of  allowing  the  negotiation  to  take  its  course.  Believ¬ 
ing  as  they  did  that  a  slackening  of  military  effort  would  enable 
the  King  to  dictate  his  own  terms,  they  preferred  to  work  with 
their  Parliamentary  oj  ponents  rather  than  against  them.  The 
recent  events  at  Newbury  had  brought  about  a  remarkable 
consensus  of  opinion  that,  if  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on, 
the  army  must  be  reorganised,  and  both  Cromwell  and  Vane 
were  sufficiently  shrewd  to  be  aware  that  the  sooner  a  practical 
attempt  was  made  to  procure  Charles’s  acceptance  of  the 
Presbyterian  terms,  the  sooner  Manchester  and  Holies  would 
discover  the  truth  which  they  had  been  so  slow  to  learn,  that 
the  war  could  only  be  brought  to  an  end  by  victory.  Even 
now  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  present  military 
anarchy  must  be  dealt  with  at  once,  as  it  would  be  too  late 
to  reduce  the  army  to  discipline  when  the  time  arrived  for 
taking  the  field. 

The  stone  was  set  rolling  on  November  19  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  petition  in  which  the  Eastern  Association  complained 
Financial  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  charge  of 
Eastern^ As-  maintaining  their  troops,  and  called  on  Parliament  to 
sociation.  provide  a  remedy.2  The  system  of  maintaining  an 
army  for  general  purposes  by  local  contributions  had  broken 
down  where  it  was  strongest,  and  the  Commons,  in  referring 

1  L.J.  vii.  54  ;  Acts  of  the  Pari,  of  Scotland,  vi.  1 29. 

3  C.f.  iii.  699  ;  Perf.  Diurnal,  E.  256,  40. 
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the  petition  to  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  not  only 
instructed  it  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  state  of  the 
Nov.  23.  Parliamentary  armies,  but,  on  the  23rd,  reinforced 
Modesto  be  their  order  with  directions  to  the  Committee  to  ‘con- 
considered.  sider  of  a  frame  or  model  of  the  whole  militia.’ 1  An 
effort,  it  seemed,  was  at  last  to  be  made  to  give  practical  effect 
to  Waller’s  suggestion  of  an  army  wholly  at  the  disposal  of 
Parliament.2 

It  is  possible  that  the  promptness  with  which  these  orders 
were  given  was  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  return  of  Cromwell 
u  to  his  place  in  Parliament.  The  23rd  had  been  fixed 
Westmin-  as  the  day  on  which  he  and  Waller  were  to  make 
their  statements  on  the  proceedings  at  Newbury,  the 
House  not  having  been  satisfied  with  an  official  defence  which 
had  been  offered  by  Hazlerigg  on  the  14th.3  Some  members, 
however,  were  of  opinion  that  further  inquiry  would  only  lead 
to  useless  recrimination,  and  the  report  of  the  two  generals  was 
therefore  postponed  to  the  25th,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  altogether  dispensed  with  as  injurious  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  military  discipline.4 

If  such  was  the  expectation  of  those  who  had  urged  delay, 
it  was  likely  now  to  be  disappointed.  Cromwell  was  already 
beginning  to  show  himself  a  leader  of  men  as  well  as 
a  commander  of  armies.  Political  assemblies  are 
always  impatient  of  far-reaching  schemes  which  em¬ 
brace  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  Areopagitica  had  been  delivered  as  an  actual 
speech  in  Parliament,  it  would  have  been  received  with  icy 
coldness.  Then,  as  now,  the  House  of  Commons  liked  to  be 
led  on  step  by  step,  and  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  imagining 
that  each  move  in  advance  was  absolutely  final.  Cromwell, 
alike  by  temperament  and  calculated  prudence,  was  the  very 


Cromwell 
as  a  states¬ 
man. 


1  C.J.  iii.  703.  2  See  p.  5. 

3  Perf.  Diurnal ,  Nov.  14.  E.  256,  36. 

4  C.J.  iii.  703  ;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  Jl/'SS.  31,116,  fol.  175b.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Whitacre  the  report  was  postponed  ‘  because  it  was  feared  by 
many  that  the  relating  of  it  might  tend  to  the  increasing  divisions  in  the 
army,  which  were  now  well  quieted  and  appeased.’ 
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man  to  afford  the  guidance  which  the  House  required.  Widely 
as  his  sympathies  extended,  he  knew  howto  single  out  amongst 
many  objects  the  one  which  was  supremely  important  because 
most  easily  attainable  at  the  moment,  and  whilst  throwing  him¬ 
self  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character  upon  the  achievement 
of  his  immediate  purpose,  to  maintain  a  complete  silence  on 
subjects  which  would  have  divided  him  from  those  whose  help 
he  needed. 

The  combination  of  the  power  of  enthusiasm  with  the  power 
of  reticence  was  the  distinguishing  note  of  Cromwell’s  character 
Cromwell's  as  a  statesman — a  note  which,  under  malignant  in- 
reticence.  terpretation,  led  easily  to  charges  of  hypocrisy.  Such 
charges  appeared  to  have  the  better  foundation  in  the  un¬ 
certainty  with  which  he  felt  his  way  to  a  great  decision.  Alike 
as  a  commander,  as  a  speaker,  and  as  a  politician,  Cromwell 
stands  apart  from  those  whose  life-work  has  been  moulded  by 
self-sustained  effort  in  pursuit  of  a  regularly  formed  plan.  The 
inward  doubts  and  wrestlings,  the  instant  urgency  with  which 
he  sought  God  in  prayer  for  a  Divine  light  which  should 
determine  his  course  amidst  the  darkness  around  him,  were 
the  truest  expressions  of  the  hesitation  with  which  he  ap¬ 
proached  each  turning-point  in  the  path  of  duty.  The  involved 
sentences  of  his  oratory — if,  indeed,  oratory  it  can  be  called — 
and  the  absence  of  any  strategical  plan  in  his  warfare  are  closely 
akin  to  the  open-mindedness  with  which  he  gauged  each 
political  difficulty  as  it  arose.  There  were  so  many  evils  which 
needed  remedy,  so  many  healing  measures  to  be  applied,  that 
it  was  hard  to  choose  a  course.  When  the  moment  of  decision 
came  at  last,  all  previous  hesitation  vanished.  Cromwell  needed 
the  impact  of  hard  fact  to  clear  his  mind,  but  when  once  it  had 
been  cleared  he  saw  his  way  with  pitiless  decision  of  purpose. 
Old  friends  who  crossed  his  path  were  thrown  aside,  and  hopes 
which  he  had  once  held  out  to  them  were  withdrawn.  The 
need  of  the  moment  was  all  in  all  to  him,  and  what  that  need 
was  he  saw  with  unrivalled  accuracy  of  vision. 

On  his  return  to  Parliament  Cromwell  instinctively  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  was  the  one  thing 
needful.  It  was  no  time  to  be  wrangling  over  the  discipline 
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of  the  Puritan  Church  when  the  very  existence  of  Puritanism 
was  at  stake,  or  to  criticise  the  terms  offered  to  the  King 
Cromwell’s  when  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  could  be  avoided 
mms.  by  no  art  of  his.  On  these  points  Cromwell  pre¬ 
served  for  many  months  a  resolute  silence.  The  time  would 
come  when  it  might  be  useful  to  speak  of  them,  but  the  time 
had  not  come  yet.  When  the  King  had  been  beaten  in  the 
field  other  objects  would  be  easier  of  attainment,  and,  like  all 
true  leaders,  Cromwell  fixed  upon  an  aim  which  would  unite 
rather  than  upon  one  which  would  distract. 

Cromwell’s  superb  presence  of  mind  boded  no  good  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders.  They  might  safely 
have  contemned  the  idealism  of  Milton,  but  their  inability  to 
make  war  or  to  conclude  peace  would  before  long  deliver  them 
over  to  the  man  whose  capacity  for  practical  action  was  un¬ 
rivalled  in  his  generation. 
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If  it  was  in  Cromwell’s  nature  to  avoid  flying  at  abuses  in 
eneral,  whilst  he  singled  out  some  particular  abuse  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  remedy,  it  was  also  in  his  nature 
to  connect  that  abuse  with  some  particular  person. 
As  a  soldier,  deserted  by  his  comrades  in  the  stress 
of  battle,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  foemen, 
chooses  instinctively  some  one  hostile  face  at  which  to  dash 
for  dear  life’s  sake,  so  Cromwell  dashed  at  Manchester.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  pleaded  on  the  part  of  that  general —  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  the  deficiency  of  the  commissariat,  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  unwavering  support  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellow-commanders— was  all  forgotten  now. 
Yet  if  Cromwell  swayed  the  details  of  the  past  to  his  own  side, 
the  charge  which  he  was  about  to  bring  was  true  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  central  fact  of  Manchester’s  conduct.  Manchester, 
he  rightly  held,  had  erred  not  from  mere  inertness  or  incapacity, 
but  from  unwillingness  to  win  such  a  victory  as  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  King  — a  reconciliation 
which,  to  Cromwell’s  mind,  would  involve  the  abandonment  of 
everything  worth  fighting  for  at  all. 

When  on  November  25  Cromwell  took  his  seat  in  the 
House,  prepared  to  m  ike  the  statement  which  had  been  fixed 
Nov  25  for  that  day,1  he  had  first  to  listen  to  the  adoption  of 
The  Scottish  a  motion  for  a  request  to  the  Lords  ‘  to  consider  of 
to  move  bringing  up  the  Scottish  army  southwards.’ 2  A 
u  ar  "  Scottish  army,  to  form  a  nucleus  round  which  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  English  forces  might  gather,  would 

1  See  p.  79.  2  C.J.  iii.  704 ;  L.J.  vii.  73. 
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be  fatal  to  the  realisation  of  Cromwell’s  aim.  What  he  wanted 
was  that  the  English  army  might  be  strong  enough  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Scots.  There  was,  therefore,  all  the  more 
reason  for  proceeding  with  the  attack  on  Manchester,  because 
it  was  only  after  the  removal  of  Manchester  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  send  into  the  field  an  English  force  such  as  Crom¬ 
well  desired  to  see. 

When  at  last  the  two  generals  were  called  on  to  declare 
their  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  late  miscarriages,  Waller 
Statements  was  the  first  to  speak.  No  record  of  his  words  has 
andCrom-  reached  us,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
wel1-  he  confined  himself  to  a  complaint  of  Manchester’s 

failing  to  come  to  his  assistance  at  Shaftesbury.1  Cromwell 
followed  with  a  far  more  sweeping  attack.  With  every  sign  of 
bitter  irritation  he  ascribed  every  mistake  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  personal  wrong-headedness  of  Manchester.2  The 
affair  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Zouch  Tate  was  the 
chairman.3 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Manchester  took  fire.  On 
the  26th  he  asked  leave  of  the  Peers  to  defend  himself  in 
Nov.  26.  the  House  of  which  he  was  a  member.  On  the 
a“r  28th,  having  obtained  the  required  permission,  he 
fend  himself.  assaiied  Cromwell  in  return.  On  December  2  the 

His <dl*fence,  Earl,  by  the  direction  of  the  Peers,  produced  his 
Dec.  2.  counter-statement  in  writing,  and  the  Lords,  adopt- 
cated  tlTthe  ing  his  cause  as  their  own,  not  only  sent  his  narrative 
Commons,  j-q  Commons,  but  named  seven  peers  to  examine 
the  affair,  and  asked  the  Commons  to  appoint  some  members 
of  their  House  to  join  them  in  the  committee  which  was  to 
take  part  in  the  inquiry.4 

The  narrative  thus  laid  before  the  Commons  consisted  of 
two  sections.  In  the  first,  which  related  entirely  to  the  military 


1  This,  at  least,  is  the  burden  of  his  first  subsequent  deposition.  S.T. 
Dom.  diii.  56,  vii. 

2  Cromwell’s  narrative,  Quarrel  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell ,  78. 

3  C.J.  iii.  704. 

4  L.J.  vii.  73,  76,  79,  80. 
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side  of  the  dispute,  Manchester  passed  lightly  over  his  own 
part  in  the  recent  failure,  painted  Cromwell  as  a  factious  and 
somewhat  inert  officer,  and  laid  stress  upon  his  own 
habit  of  conforming  himself  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Council  of  War,  and  upon  Cromwell’s  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  this  had  been  the  case.  As  a  personal  reply 
this  section  of  the  narrative  was  to  a  certain  extent  effective, 
but  it  offered  no  serious  defence  of  those  errors  which  had 
ruined  the  last  campaign.  In  the  second  section  Manchester 
attacked  his  accuser  on  the  political  side.  After  urging  that 
Cromwell’s  own  position  in  the  army  was  sufficient  evidence 
that  no  attempt  had  been  made  in  it  to  depress  Independents, 
he  held  him  up  to  scorn  as  the  despiser  of  the  nobility  and  the 
contemptuous  assailant  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  Cromwell, 
it  seemed,  had  actually  spoken  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  as 
persecutors.  What  was  still  worse,  he  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  an  exclusively  Independent  army,  with  the  help  of 
which  he  might  be  enabled  to  make  war  on  the  Scots  if  they 
attempted  to  impose  a  dishonourable  peace  on  honest  men.1 

On  both  sides  the  larger  political  dispute  threatened  to 
swallow  up  the  question  of  military  action.  The  Scots  were 
Anger  of  the  especially  irritated  by  Cromwell’s  attack  upon  them- 
Seots.  selves,  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  them.  “This 
fire,”  wrote  Baillie,  “  was  long  under  the  embers  ;  now  it’s 
broken  out,  we  trust,  in  a  good  time.  It’s  like,  for  the  interest 
of  our  nation,  we  must  crave  reason  of  that  darling  of  the 
sectaries,  and,  in  obtaining  his  removal  from  the  army,  which 
himself  by  his  over-rashness  has  procured,  to  break  the  power 
of  that  potent  faction.  This  is  our  present  difficile  exercise : — - 
we  had  need  of  your  prayers.”  2 

To  break  the  power  of  Cromwell  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
policy  at  least  as  practical  as  his.  The  success  of  the  peace 
negotiation,  which  was  especially  the  work  of  the  Scots,  was 


1  The  first  part  of  the  narrative  has  long  been  accessible  in  Rushw. 
v.  733  ;  the  second  is  printed  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Camden  Miscella7iy,  from 
a  copy  amongst  the  Tanner  MSS.  See  also  a  note  by  Major  Ross  in  the 
Engl.  Hist.  Reviezv,  for  July,  1888. 

2  Baillie ,  ii.  245. 
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already  becoming  doubtful.  The  commissioners  sent  in  charge 
of  the  propositions  entered  Oxford  on  November  23  amidst 
Nov  ^  the  execrations  of  the  crowd,  and  were  personally  in- 
The  peace  suited  by  a  party  of  officers  after  they  reached  their 

commis-  J  J  J 

sioneis  at  quarters.  On  the  24th,  the  King,  who  had  returned 
on  the  previous  day  from  the  relief  of  Donning- 
ton  Castle,  listened  with  dignity  to  the  long  list  of  demands, 
each  one  of  which  insisted  on  a  surrender  of  some  point  which 
he  was  absolutely  pledged  to  make  good.  The  names  of 
Rupert  and  Maurice  on  the  list  of  proscription  were  received 
by  the  courtiers  with  contemptuous  laughter.  When  at  last 
the  reading  was  finished,  Charles  briefly  asked  the  commis¬ 
sioners  whether  they  had  power  to  treat.  They  replied  that 
they  had  only  authority  to  receive  his  answer.  That  answer, 
they  were  told,  they  should  have,  with  all  convenient  speed. 

The  short  interval  which  had  thus  been  gained  was  used  by 
Charles  to  sow  division  amongst  his  antagonists.  In  the  even- 
Charies  tries  big,  taking  Rupert  with  him,  he  dropped  in  at  the 
HoTieslnd  lodging  occupied  by  Holies  and  Whitelocke,  compli- 
whiteiocke.  mented  them  on  their  pacific  dispositions,  and  flat¬ 
tered  them  by  asking  their  advice  on  the  best  means  of  ending 
the  war.  After  some  fencing,  the  two  commissioners  retired 
into  another  room,  and,  committing  their  opinion  to  paper, 
left  it  on  the  table.  Whitelocke  also  took  the  precaution  of 
disguising  his  hand.1 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  contents  of  the  paper  itself, 
the  mere  fact  that  two  of  the  commissioners  were  ready  to 
enter  into  a  private  negotiation  with  the  King  was  enough  to 
show  him  that  some  of  them  at  least  did  not  entirely  approve 
of  the  harsh  demands  which  they  had  been  sent  to  lay  before 
him.  On  the  27th  he  offered  a  sealed  packet  to  the 
commissioners.  As  it  bore  no  address,  they  at  first 
objected  to  receive  it.  “  You  must  take  it,”  said 
the  King  sharply,  “were  it  a  ballad  or  a  song  of 
Robin  Hood.”  “You  told  me  twice,”  he  continued,  on  their 
repeating  their  objection,  “  you  had  no  power  to  treat.  My 


Nov.  27. 
The  King’s 
reception  of 
the  commis¬ 
sioners. 


Whitelocke ,  1 1 3  ;  L.J.  vii.  82. 
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memory  is  as  good  as  yours.  You  were  only  to  deliver  the 
propositions.  A  postillion  might  have  done  as  much  as  you.”1 

Nov.  3o.  On  this  the  commissioners  gave  way,  and  when,  on 
offers  to  send  November  30,  the  packet  which  they  carried  was 
his  answer,  opened  by  the  Houses,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
request  that  a  safe-conduct  might  be  sent  for  Richmond  and 
Southampton  to  bring  the  King’s  formal  answer  to  Westmin¬ 
ster.  On  December  3  both  Houses  concurred  in  assenting  to 
the  King’s  demand.2 

Although  the  resolution  thus  adopted  did  not  bind  the 
Houses  to  anything,  it  undoubtedly  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
0.  _  further  concession.  “There  are  three  things,”  Charles 
of  the  step  had  said,  in  taking  leave  of  the  commissioners,  “I 

talven  "  ^  * 

will  not  part  with  —  the  Church,  my  crown,  and  my 
friends  ;  and  you  will  have  much  ado  to  get  them  from  me.”3 
Although  these  words  were  not  included  in  the  official  report 
of  the  deputation,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were 
privately  circulated,  and  the  resolution  to  allow  the  negotiation 
to  proceed  was  therefore  taken  with  a  full  knowledge  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  obtaining  the  King’s  consent  to  anything 
which,  in  the  most  distant  way,  resembled  the  propositions 
offered  to  him  for  acceptance. 

Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  vote  taken 
on  the  3rd  for  carrying  on  the  negotiation,  it  could  not  fail  to 
Anxiety  of  be  received  by  the  Scots  as  an  indication  that  the 
overthrow*0  influence  of  the  War-party  was  declining.  Following, 
Cromwell.  as  jt  did,  closely  upon  the  charges  delivered  by  Man¬ 
chester  against  his  Lieutenant-General  on  the  2nd,  it  stirred 
the  hopes  of  all  whose  minds  were  set  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  Cromwell  in  Parliament  and  the 
army. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  intended  onslaught,  a  conference 
was  held  at  Essex  House  on  the  night  of  the  3rd.4  In  this 


1  Holies’s  narrative,  Tanner  MSS.  Ixi.  fol.  203;  C.J.  iii.  710. 

2  C.J.  iii.  710,  712. 

3  Holies’s  narrative,  Ta7iner  MSS.  Ixi.  fol.  203. 

4  The  account  of  this  conference  given  by  Whitelocke  ( 1 16)  has  no 
date,  but  the  position  which  he  gives  to  it  seems  to  fix  it  to  the  3rd.  It 
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conference  Essex  himself,  with  Holies,  Stapleton,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  English  Peace- party,  met  the  Scottish  commis- 
Dec.  3.  sioners,  with  Loudoun  at  their  head,  whilst  White- 
atEssexenCe  locke  and  Maynard,  who  always  voted  steadily  for 
House-  peace,  were  present  to  give  advice  upon  any  legal 
questions  that  might  arise.  Already  Essex  and  Holies  had  been 
„  ,  won  over  by  the  Scots  to  look  favourably  on  a  plan  for 

Proposal  to  J  1 

accuse  accusing  Cromwell  as  an  incendiary  between  the  two 
nations,  under  the  clause  of  the  Covenant  which 
provided  for  the  bringing  to  justice  of  those  who  divided  ‘  the 
King  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  one 
another/ 

To  ^Scotchmen  accustomed  to  see  their  courts  of  justice 
used  for  political  ends  there  was  nothing  repulsive  in  this  pro- 
The  English  posal.  In  his  broadest  Scotch  Loudoun  denounced 
questioned  Cromwell  as  an  obstacle  to  £  the  gude  design,’  and 
by  Loudoun.  as  one  who,  if  he  was  permitted  to  go  on  as  he  had 
begun,  might  endanger  the  cause  on  which  they  had  embarked. 
3y  the  law  of  Scotland  such  a  one  was  an  incendiary  who 
kindled  coals  of  contention  to  the  damage  of  the  public.  The 
question  which  Loudoun  had  to  ask  of  the  English  lawyers  was 
whether  he  was  also  an  incendiary  by  the  law  of  England,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  manner  was  he  to  be  brought  to  trial  ? 

Loudoun  and  his  supporters  had  probably  counted  on  the 
attachment  of  Whitelocke  and  Maynard  to  their  political  party. 
Reply  of  They  had  forgotten  to  take  into  account  the  irre- 
and'iSky^6  bias  of  English  lawyers  to  subordinate  politi¬ 

cal  to  legal  considerations.  The  cautious  Whitelocke 


nard. 


follows  the  order  about  the  safe-conduct,  which  was  made  on  the  morning 
of  the  3rd.  Other  notices,  it  is  true,  intervene,  but  in  Lord  Bute’s  MS. 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  itself  this  argument  is  very  far  from  being  con¬ 
clusive,  but  it  is  reinforced  by  the  appropriateness  of  the  time.  Holies 
had  to  make,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  report  of  Manchester’s  charges, 
and  the  Scots  would  naturally  wish  that  arrangements  might  be  made  to 
follow  it  up  by  an  accusation  of  Cromwell,  if  such  was  to  be  brought. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  later  date  is  impossible.  At  the  conference  at  Essex 
House  Maynard  and  Whitelocke  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  positive 
facts  charged  against  Cromwell,  which  they  could  not  have  done  after  the 
report  made  on  the  4th. 
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replied  that,  though  he  was  of  one  mind  with  Loudoun  in  his 
definition  of  the  word  incendiary,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
evidence  against  Cromwell  before  pronouncing  him  to  be  one. 
If  that  evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  an  accusation,  the 
accusation  could  only  be  brought  in  Parliament.  To  this 
opinion  Maynard  adhered,  but  he  added  words  which  must 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  heard  him  to  the  risk  they 
were  incurring.  “  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,”  he  said,  “is 
a  person  of  great  favour  and  interest  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  with  some  of  the  Peers  likewise,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  proofs,  and  the  most  clear  and  evident  against  him, 
to  prevail  with  the  Parliament  to  adjudge  him  to  be  an 
incendiary.”  1 

No  impeachment  of  Cromwell  on  vague  and  uncertain 
charges  was  possible  after  this.  When  the  Commons  met  on 
the  morning  of  the  dth,  Holies  contented  himself 
Holies’s  ’  with  making  a  bare  report  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  by  Manchester  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  Cromwell,  who  had  heard  from  someone — probably  from 
Whitelocke  himself2 — of  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped, 
Cromwell’s  replied  by  a  fierce  attack  on  the  military  inefficiency 
reply.  Gf  pie  Presbyterian  general.  In  a  long  speech,  of 
which  all  that  is  known  is  that  it  contained  an  absolute  denial 
of  the  accusations  brought  against  himself,3  he  criticised  Man¬ 
chester’s  narrative  with  excessive  severity.  Pie  had  on  his  side 
the  strong  feeling  which  the  Commons  always  exhibited  when¬ 
ever  a  member  of  their  House  was  attacked  by  a  Peer,  and 
the  conviction  which  must  have  spread  amongst  the  ranks,  of 
the  Peace-party  itself,  that  Manchester  was  undeniably  an 
unsatisfactory  commander.  The  Commons  not  only  refused 
to  set  aside  their  order  for  referring  to  Tate’s  Committee 
the  original  narratives  of  Waller  and  Cromwell ;  but,  entirely 
passing  over  the  proposal  of  the  Lords  that  a  joint  committee 

1  Whitelocke ,  116. 

2  Whitelocke  states  that  Cromwell  received  information,  but  does  not. 
give  the  name  of  the  informer. 

3  “Ipse  omnia  capita  absolute  negabat. ”  D’Ewes’s  Diary,  Harl. 
MSS.  483,  fol.  120. 
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should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  charges  against  Crom¬ 
well,  they  directed  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
their  own  House  to 'consider  whether  their  privileges 
had  not  been  infringed  upon  by  the  support  which 
the  Lords  had  given  to  an  attack  upon  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  its  first  meeting  the 
new  committee  placed  John  Lisle  in  the  chair.1 

Successful  as  Cromwell  had  been,  it  may  well  be  that  his 
very  success  made  him  uneasy.  He  was  hardly  likely  to  pro- 
Cromweii’s  mote  military  efficiency  by  bringing  about  a  rupture 
hesitation,  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  between  the 
English  and  the  Scots,  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Independents.  If  he  really  felt  anxiety,  it  was  not  long  before 
an  opportunity  was  given  him  of  retracing  his  steps  and  of 
realising  his  aim  in  a  more  promising  manner. 

On  December  9  Zouch  Tate  made  the  report  from  the 
committee  of  which  he  was  the  chairman  2  to  a  House  of  200 
members,3  who  had  come  in  unwonted  numbers  to 
listen  to  his  statement.  Instead  of  entering  at 


Dec.  9. 
Report  of 
Tate’s  Com¬ 
mittee. 


length  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  accusations 


against  Manchester,  he  contented  himself  with  asserting  in 
conclusion  ‘  that  the  chief  causes  of  our  division  are  pride  and 
covetousness.’ 4 

As  soon  as  Tate  had  sat  down  Cromwell  rose.  Though 
the  suggestion  that  the  commanders  had  ruined  the  army  by 
their  covetousness  and  jealousy  was  not  likely  to  proceed  from 
himself,  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  belief  that  this 
explanation  was  the  true  one  was  widely  entertained.  Unless 
Cromwell’s  the  war  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  he  declared, 
speech.  the  kingdom  would  become  weary  of  Parliament. 
“For  what,”  he  continued,  “do  the  enemy  say?  Nay,  what 
do  many  say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment?  Even  this,  that  the  members  of  both  Houses  have  got 
great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into  their  hands ; 


1  C.J.  iii.  714;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  178. 

2  See  p.  83. 

8  Perfect  Occurrences.  E.  258,  1. 

4  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  178. 
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and,  what  by  interest  of  Parliament,  and  what  by  powrer  in  the 
army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  in  grandeur,  and 
not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end  lest  their  own  power  should 
determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to  our  faces  is  but  what 
others  do  utter  abroad  behind  our  backs.”  He  would  not,  he 
added,  reflect  upon  any,  but,  unless  the  war  could  be  more 
vigorously  prosecuted,  the  people  would  endure  it  no  longer 
and  would  force  Parliament  to  conclude  a  dishonourable  peace. 
It  would  be  imprudent  to  insist  on  the  oversight  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  commander.  He  himself,  like  all  military  men,  had 
been  guilty  of  oversights.  “  I  hope,”  he  ended  by  saying, 
“we  have  such  true  English  hearts  and  zealous  affections 


Proposes  towards  the  general  weal  of  our  mother-country,  as 
sha!i°denyrs  no  members  of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny 
themselves,  themselves  and  their  own  private  interests  for  the 
public  good ;  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour  done  to  them 
whatever  the  Parliament  shall  resolve  upon  in  this  weighty 
matter.”  1 

The  debate  rolled  on,  and  at  last  Tate  rose  again  to  move 
in  the  sense  indicated  by  Cromwell,  “  That  during  the  time  of 
Tate  moves  this  war  no  member  of  either  House  shall  have  or 
deny  frig  execute  any  office  or  command,  military  or  civil, 
Ordinance,  granted  or  conferred  by  both  or  either  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  or  any  authority  derived  from  both  or  either  of 
the  Houses.”  2  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Vane,  and  was 
warmly  commended  by  many  who  usually  acted  in  opposition 
to  Vane.  Those  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  Cromwell  were 
as  ready  to  support  it  as  those  who  wished  to  be  rid  of 
Manchester.3 

Conjecture  has  busied  itself  with  the  question  whether 


1  Rushw.  vi.  4.  2  C.J.  iii.  718. 

3  Baillie,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  pleased  with  the  suggestion.  A* 
some  time  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Cromwell  made  a  second  speech 
[1  erj ect  Occurrences ,  E.  258,  1),  expressing  his  assurance  that  the  change 
would  not  affect  the  fidelity  of  the  army.  In  The  Perfect  Diurnal  is  what 
appeals  to  be  an  abstract  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  debate.  They 
are  not  of  a  high  order,  being  in  consonance  with  the  language  of  Tate’s 
report,  rather  than  with  that  of  Cromwell’s  speeches. 
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Tate  was  from  the  beginning  in  collusion  with  Cromwell. 
Though  certainty  on  this  point  is  unattainable,  it  is  very  un- 
Didheact  likely  that  he  was.  Himself  a  Presbyterian  of  the 
v'itn^Crom-  n  trrowest  type,1  he  was  hardly  the  man  to  play  into 
weil?  Cromwell’s  hands.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  did 
but  repeat  the  platitudes  about  the  selfishness  of  the  generals 
which  had  of  late  been  heard  out  of  doors  with  increasing 
lrequency,  and  that  Cromwell,  by  a  happy  inspiration,2  utilised 
the  prevalent  feeling  for  his  own  purpose.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Cromwell 
craftily  expected  to  retain  his  own  command  whilst  Essex  and 
Manchester  descended  to  a  private  station.  As  circumstances 
stood  at  the  moment  when  Tate’s  final  proposal  was  made, 
Cromwell  would  have  been  more  than  a  sagacious  statesman— 
he  would  have  been  an  inspired  prophet--if  he  had  foreseen 
the  course  which  events  ultimately  took.  He  had  against  him 
the  Scots,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  considerable  minority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  wished  personally  to  retain  his 
command  whilst  expelling  Manchester,  he  would  surely  have 
continued  the  prosecution  of  his  adversary  in  the  face  of  all 
obstacles,  sooner  than  have  sought  to  force  his  way  back  into 

1  He  was  afterwards  one  of  two  members  who  brought  in  the  bill 
against  blasphemy  and  heresy  which  is  the  high-water  mark  of  Presby¬ 
terian  intolerance. 

-  Clarendon’s  account  (viii.  1 9 1 )  of  an  intrigue  conducted  by  Vane  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordi¬ 
nance  by  stirring  up  the  preachers  on  the  day  before  to  urge  it  is  plainly 
inaccurate.  He  says  that  this  took  place  on  a  fast-day  instituted  by  the 
Houses.  In  the  first  place,  no  institution  of  a  fast  is  to  be  found  in  the 
journals,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  day  named  was  a  Sunday,  on  which 
no  fast  was  ever  appointed.  It  is  likely  enough  that  political  sermons 
were  preached  on  it,  but  some  other  evidence  than  Clarendon’s  blunder¬ 
ing  account  is  needed  to  show  that  they  anticipated  Cromwell’s  speech 
rather  than  Tate’s.  Unless  they  did  there  would  be  nothing  to  show 
premeditation  on  Cromwell’s  part.  Clarendon  was,  as  far  as  London  was 
concerned,  at  the  mercy  of  Oxford  gossip.  It  may  be  noted  that  Rush- 
worth  (vi.  3)  says  that  the  House  ‘  took  into  consideration  the  sad  con¬ 
dition  of  the  kingdom,’  after  which  it  went  into  committee.  Neither  the 
journals  nor  any  other  authority  gives  sanction  to  this  statement,  which 
was  probably  found  by  Rushworth  in  some  ill-informed  pamphlet. 
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military  office  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  he  would  have  to 
encounter,  after  the  doors  had  been  closed  against  him  as 
much  as  against  Manchester  by  positive  legislation.  It  is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  not 
only  his  attack  upon  the  commander  whom  he  despised,  but 
even  his  own  unique  position  in  the  army.1 

The  Self-Denying  Ordinance — it  is  convenient  to  use  the 
name  by  which  it  was  ultimately  known — was  passed  rapidly 
Progress  of  through  the  preliminary  stages.  On  December  1 8  it 
Denying  was  proposed  in  committee  to  except  Essex  from 
Ordinance.  operation  ;  and,  though  the  motion  was  rejected, 
Dec.  1 8.  it  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven.  A  similar 

be  excepted  fate  attended  a  proposal  that  no  one  should  be  em- 

from  the 

Ordinance,  ployed  who  refused  to  take  the  Covenant  or  to 
promise  submission  ‘  to  such  government  and  discipline  in  the 
~  Church  as  shall  be  settled  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 

Dec.  19.  J 

The  Cove-  ment  upon  advice  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines.’ 
be  required  Military  proficiency  was  to  take  precedence  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  propriety.  On  December  19  the  Ordinance 
without  further  alteration  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.2 

On  the  question  of  military  organisation  Cromwell  had 
thus  gained  a  commanding  position  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  abandonment  of  all  criticism  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  the  King,  and  upon  the 
neglect  which  had  befallen  the  order  adopted  at  his  motion  in 
September  for  the  accommodation  of  the  differences  between 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent  divines. 

No  skill  or  self-sacrifice  of  Cromwell’s  could  win  the  House 
of  Lords  to  his  side.  The  Peers  justly  regarded  the 
proposed  ordinance  as  directed  against  themselves, 
and  for  some  time  they  quietly  laid  it  aside  as 
threatening  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  order. 
They  might  have  known  that  a  policy  of  mere  resistance  would 


The  Self- 
Denying 
Ordinance 
laid  aside 
by  the 
Lords. 


1  Those  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  have,  I  think,  been  uncon¬ 
sciously  influenced  by  a  confusion  between  the  terms  of  the  first  and 
second  Self-Denying  Ordinances.  Here,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is 
nothing  which  clears  up  difficulties  so  much  as  a  strict  attention  to 
chronology.  2  C.J.  iii.  726. 
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avail  them  little,  and  that  their  position  in  the  State  was 
threatened,  not  so  much  because  their  authority  was  questioned, 
as  because  they  had  shown  themselves  incompetent  guides 
alike  in  the  council  and  in  the  field. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Lords  were  encouraged  in  their 
resistance  by  the  knowledge  that,  in  spite  of  the  failures  at 
The  military  Lostwithiel  and  Newbury,  the  military  situation  was 
situation.  hy  nQ  means  desperate.  In  September  Lord  Herbert 

of  Cherbury,  whose  philosophic  religion  would  have  been 

sept.  equally  denounced  by  the  divines  of  Oxford  and  by 
pomery  the  divines  of  Westminster,  and  in  whom  the  vain- 
CrtS,tle  s?r*  gloriousness  of  youth  had  passed  insensibly  into  the 
Parliament,  valetudinarian  timidity  of  age,  surrendered  Mont¬ 
gomery  Castle  to  the  Parliamentary  commander,  Sir  Thomas 
Sept.  1 8.  Middleton.  On  September  18  an  attempt  made  by 
to'^retake  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Michael  Ernely  to  regain  the 

fads.  fortress  was  signally  defeated  by  a  combination  of 

Parliamentary  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Meldrum. 
The  gate  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Severn  thus  remained  in 
Parliamentary  keeping,  and  the  brilliant  and  versatile  owner 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  pensioner  of  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  which  he  was  in  little  sympathy,  but  which  at  least 
appeared  to  be  stronger  than  its  opponents. 

Middleton  was  left  behind  to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Meldrum  had  other  work  on  hand.  For  some  time  previously 
The  siege  of  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Liverpool, 
Liverpool,  whither  he  hurried  back  in  order  to  be  on  the  spot 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  town.  On  November  i, 
when  the  place  was  no  longer  capable  of  resistance, 
the  English  soldiers  of  the  garrison  deserted  in  a  body  to  Mel¬ 
drum,  while  the  Irish  who  were  left  behind,  fearing  that  they 
would  receive  no  quarter,  seized  their  officers,  and,  offering  them 
as  prisoners  to  the  Parliamentary  commander,  completed  the 
surrender.1 

The  Irish  soldiers  were  only  just  in  time  in  bargaining  for 

1  Rush w.  747.  The  later  part  of  the  life  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  has  been  carefully  traced  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee,  in  his  edition  of 
Lord  Herbert’s  Autobiography. 


Nov.  1 
Its  sur¬ 
render. 
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their  lives.  There  was  one  point  on  which  English  parties  were 
unanimous,  and  on  October  24  an  ordinance  had  been 
Oct.  24.  passed  directing  that  every  Irishman  taken  either  at 
agadnirtthe  sea  or  on  land  in  England  or  Wales  should  be  put  to 
Insh-  death  without  mercy.1  Meldrum,  however,  had  con¬ 
sented  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  Irish  soldiers  at  Liverpool 
before  this  murderous  command  had  been  notified  to  him. 

Important  as  was  the  capture  of  Montgomery  and  Liverpool, 
the  maintenance  of  Taunton  was  of  even  greater  importance. 

When  the  King’s  army,  after  its  success  at  Lostwithiel, 

alone 


Sept. 


Nov.  6. 
Waller 
ordered  to 
relieve 
Taunton. 


The  siege  of  swept  in  triumph  over  the  West,  Taunton 

amongst  the  inland  towns  refused  to  acknowledge 
defeat.  There  was  a  stout  Puritan  spirit  within  its  walls,  and 
its  governor  was  the  lion-hearted  Blake,  who  had  contributed 
so  powerfully  to  the  defence  of  Lyme.  After  the  weakness  of 
the  Parliamentary  armies  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  round  Newbury,  grave  anxiety  was  felt  at  Westminster 
for  the  safety  of  this  isolated  post,  the  more  so  as  its  continued 
resistance  would  give  employment  to  royalist  forces  which 
might  otherwise  be  available  for  Charles’s  next  campaign  in 
central  England.  Waller  was  therefore  ordered 
early  in  November  to  send  a  detachment  to  its  relief.2 
Waller,  however,  was  too  fully  employed  to  allow 
him  to  carry  out  these  ordeis,  and  the  promised  help 
was  long  delayed.  It  was  not  till  December  that  Major- 
General  Holborn  was  directed  to  push  westwards  through 
Dorset  towards  Taunton. 

In  accomplishing  this  task  Holborn  had  the  assistance  of  a 
man  who,  whatever  he  chose  to  do,  did  it  with  all  his  might. 
Sir  Anthony  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  a  young  man  of  wealth 
and  position  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  had  just  come 
of  age  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He  was,  if 
any  man  ever  wras,  a  born  party  leader.  As  a  lad  at 
Oxford  he  had  headed  a  revolt  of  the  freshmen  of 
Exeter  College  against  the  custom  which  prescribed 
submission  to  the  indignity  of  having  their  chins  skinned  by  the 
1  L.J.  vii.  34. 

3  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Waller,  Nov.  6.  Com.  Letter  Book. 
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older  undergraduates,  and  of  swallowing  a  compulsory  draught 
of  a  nauseous  compound  of  salt  and  water.  He  had  subse¬ 
quently  headed  another  revolt  against  an  attempt  made  by  the 
College  authorities  to  weaken  the  undergraduates’  beer.1  Such 
a  youth,  it  might  be  thought,  would  have  been  amongst  the 
first  to  take  arms  on  one  side  or  the  other  when  the  war  broke 
out,  especially  as  he  happened  to  be  accidentally  present  at 
Nottingham  on  the  day  on  which  the  King’s  standard  was 
raised.  Yet  he  returned  unmoved  to  his  own  county,  and 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war  remained  quietly  at 
home. 

If  Cooper’s  neutrality  is  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his 
later  career,  it  may  be  thought  probable  that  his  vehement 
His  probable  spirit  was  held  in  check  by  his  want  of  sympathy 
motives.  with  enthusiasms  of  either  party.  Pugnacious  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  find  either  in  Puritanism  or  in  its  opposite 
a  fitting  cause  for  taking  up  arms.  His  was  the  zeal  for  an 
ordered  secular  freedom,  which  counted  as  impertinence  the 
claims  of  presbyter  or  bishop  to  interfere  in  temporal  affairs, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  he  should  have  felt  dis¬ 
inclined  to  side  with  either. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  man  of  Cooper’s  position  to 
maintain  neutrality  long.  The  invasion  of  his  county  by 

1643.  the  Royalists  after  the  battle  of  Roundway  Down 
Roy-  compelled  him  to  take  a  side.  The  example  of  his 

neighbours,  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  party  was  the  more  distinctly  religious  of  the  two,  decided 
his  course  for  him.  He  raised  a  regiment  for  the  King,  and 

1644.  was  appointed  Governor  of  Weymouth  and  Portland. 

overTo  the  Yet  he  remained  a  Royalist  for  little  more  than  six 
Parliament,  months.  In  January  1644,  abandoning  all  his 

earthly  possessions,  he  presented  himself  at  Westminster  as  a 
convert  to  the  Parliamentary  faith. 

It  may  fairly  be  believed  that,  in  making  this  change, 
His  motives  Cooper  was  in  the  main  actuated  by  conscientious 
discussed.  motives.  Much  as  he  distrusted  presbyters  and 
bishops,  he  distrusted  the  Pope  still  more;  and  Charles’s  attempts 


His  tem¬ 
porary 
alism. 


1  Christie’s  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  i.  17. 
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to  strengthen  himself  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Catholics  had 
disquieted  others  besides  the  young  baronet.  In  his  own  words, 
he  had  become  fully  satisfied  ‘  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
that  side  for  the  promoting  or  preserving  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom.’  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  sense  of  personal  slight  did  not  mingle  with  more 
public  sentiments  in  his  breast.  In  the  preceding  August 
Charles  had  written  to  Hertford  signifying  his  intention  of  con¬ 
ferring  on  Cooper  the  governorship  of  Weymouth,  and,  after 
speaking  of  him  in  slighting  terms  as  a  youth  without  experi¬ 
ence  in  war,  had  suggested  that  he  should  be  induced  to 
resign  the  post  after  a  brief  tenure.-1  If,  as  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  Cooper’s  resignation  was  already  demanded 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  would  be  likely  to  take  deep 
offence  even  though  the  stately  glories  of  the  peerage  might  be 
offered  as  a  sop  to  his  wounded  vanity.  He  imagined  himself 
capable  of  rising  to  distinction  in  active  life,  and  he  can  hardly 
have  been  well  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  hanging  about 
Oxford  as  the  useless  ornament  of  a  discredited  court.2 

Whatever  Cooper’s  motives  may  have  been,  he  threw  him- 
Au<y  self  with  all  possible  energy  on  the  side  which  he  had 
He  com.  now  adopted.  On  August  3  he  was  appointed  to  the 
brigade  at  command  of  a  brigade,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reduction  of  Wareham.  He  was  then  placed  on  the 
committee  by  which  Dorset  was  governed,  and  in  September  was 

1  The  King  to  Hertford,  Aug.  10.  Christie ,  i.  45. 

2  The  whole  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Christie  (i.  40-53)  in  a 
sense  favourable  to  Cooper.  The  feeling  about  the  grant  of  a  peerage  as 
no  consolation  for  the  loss  of  military  position,  which  I  have  supposed  to 
be  that  of  Cooper,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Gerard  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  following  autumn.  Of  one  piece  of  evidence  showing  that 
Cooper  was  actually  dismissed  Mr.  Christie  was  not  aware.  There  is  a 
letter  from  Cooper  to  Hyde,  written  from  Weymouth  on  Dec.  29,  1643 
( Clarendon  MSS.  1,734),  in  which  he  asks  permission  to  leave  the  county. 
If  he  had  still  been  Governor  of  Weymouth  he  would  either  not  have 
requested  leave  of  absence  or  would  have  added  reasons  for  so  doing.  The 
rest  of  the  letter  is  tilled  with  complaints  of  the  low  state  of  the  King’s 
affairs  in  Dorset,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  considered 
Charles’s  cause  in  the  county  to  be  almost  hopeless. 
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appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  the  country. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  he  took  an  active  part 
Sept.  in  the  local  operations.  His  most  distinguished 
at  the  head  success  was  the  storming  of  Sir  John  Strangways’ 
°fthe  ,.  fortified  house  at  Abbotsbury.  Yet  it  was  owing  to 

Dorsetshire  J  ° 

forces.  no  merit  of  his  own  that  the  blackened  walls  of 
Abbotsbury  did  not  stand  up  as  the  monument  of  his  shame. 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  Civil  War  that  the  stern  laws  of  war 
which  allowed  the  conqueror  to  put  to  the  sword  a  garrison 
which  had  once  rejected  a  summons  were  rarely  put  in  practice. 
His  in-  If  exceptions  to  the  merciful  custom  of  England  un- 
Suehyat  doubtedly  existed,  Cooper  stands  out  as  the  one 
Abbotsbury.  commander  who  boastfully  recorded  that,  with  no 
plea  of  necessity  to  urge,  he  had  commanded  that,  after  the 
house  which  he  attacked  was  ablaze,  quarter  should  be  re¬ 
fused,  and  the  gallant  soldiers,  whose  only  crime  was  that 
they  had  manfully  performed  their  duty,  should  be  thrust  back 
into  the  flames  to  perish  by  a  death  of  torture.  Fortunately, 
his  subordinates  were  too  inured  to  the  chances  of  military 
life  to  be  carried  away,  like  their  young  commander,  by  the 
excitement  of  the  strife,  and  Colonel  Sydenham,  riding  hurriedly 
round  to  the  back-door,  admitted  the  garrison  to  quarter.1 

When  Holborn  moved  through  Dorset  on  his  way  to 
Taunton,  Cooper  was  put  in  charge  of  the  contin¬ 
gent  drawn  from  the  garrisons  on  the  Dorsetshire 
coast  to  accompany  the  expedition.2  On  December  14  the 


Accom¬ 

panies 

Holborn. 


1  Cooper  to  the  Committee  of  Dorset.  Christie ,  i.  62. 

2  Mr.  Christie  (i.  72)  makes  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  force 
on  the  ground  of  Cooper’s  distinct  statement  ‘  in  his  thoroughly  reliable 
autobiographical  sketch.’  Certainly  Cooper’s  statement  is  distinct  enough. 
He  says  that  he  ‘  received  orders  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Taunton,  and  a 
commission  from  .  .  .  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  command  in  chief  for  that 
design,  which,  having  received  the  addition  of  some  forces,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-General  Holborn  .  .  .  was  .  .  .  happily  effected  ’  ( Christie , 
i.  App.  xxxi. ).  That  this  assertion  is  not  ‘  thoroughly  reliable  ’  appears 
from  Essex’s  commission  ( Shaftesbury  Papers ,  R.  O.  ii.  46),  which  appoints 
him  commander-in-chief,  but  only  over  the  troops  drawn  from  the  garri¬ 
sons  of  Weymouth,  Wareham,  and  Poole.  Essex  adds  that  Cooper  is  to 
obey  orders  ‘  from  myself,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  Serjeant 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Dec.  14. 
Taunton 
relieved. 

Cooper’s 
part  in  the 
success. 


relieving  force  reached  Taunton,  and,  having  scattered  the  be¬ 
siegers  before  them,  threw  in  the  necessary  supplies.  Cooper’s 
fertility  of  resource  and  his  hold  upon  the  men 
of  Dorset  must  have  been  of  the  utmost  use  to 
Holborn.  So  completely  indeed  does  he  seem  to 
have  taken  the  upper  hand,  that  it  was  by  him  and 
not  by  Holborn  that  the  despatch  announcing  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  was  penned.1  In  a  diary  written 
about  two  years  afterwards — apparently,  it  is  true,  without  any 
thought  of  publication— he  audaciously  claimed  for  himself  the 
title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  respective  merits  of  the  com: 
manders,  the  importance  of  the  work  performed  by  them  was 
beyond  dispute.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  had 

Importance  . 

of  the  rr  lief  given  fresh  vigour  to  Blake  and  his  gallant  crew.  It 
0,  aunton.  wep  j-jg  that  Taunton  would  play  the  part  in 

the  operations  of  1645  which  had  been  played  by  Hull  in  the 
operations  of  1643.  Local  feeling  was  as  strong  in  Somerset 
as  it  had  been  in  Yorkshire,  and  if  Taunton  could  hold  out, 
its  resistance  could  hardly  fail  to  detain  for  local  purposes 
those  western  levies  on  which  the  King  was  counting.  Charles 
must  have  been  the  more  provoked  as  the  place  was  not  one 
before  which  failure  was  to  be  expected.  It  had  no  regular 
fortifications,  and  it  was  from  behind  wooden  palings  and 
earthworks  thrown  up  on  the  emergency  that  Blake  had  bidden 
defiance  to  his  assailants.2 


Major  General  of  the  Western  Counties,’  i. e. ,  Waller,  whose  letter  of 
Nov.  11  states  that  Holborn  is  ‘  to  command  all  in  chief.’  See  Hist.  Rev. 
July,  1889,  p.  521. 

1  Cooper  to  Essex,  Dec.  15.  Christie ,  i.  72.  The  date  of  the  relief 
of  Taunton  is  supplied  from  D’Ewes’s  Diary,  Harl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  169b. 
Compare  Perfect  Passages.  E.  22,  7. 

'i  “  It  is  almost  a  miracle,”  wrote  Cooper  in  the  letter  just  quoted. 
“  that  they  should  adventure  to  keep  the  town,  their  works  being  for  the 
most  part  but  pales  and  hedges,  and  no  line  about  the  town.” 
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Charles. 
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Amidst  the  strife  of  armies  and  of  parties  the  negotiation  with 
the  King  dragged  slowly  on.  On  December  17,  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  passed  through  the 
Commons,  Richmond  and  Southampton  appeared  at 
Westminster  as  the  bearers  of  a  letter  in  which 
Charles  requested  the  Houses  to  appoint  commis¬ 
sioners  to  agree  upon  reasonable  terms  of  peace  with 
others  named  by  himself.1  The  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  on  the  20th,  but  an  excuse  was  found  for 
sending  the  two  peers  back  to  Oxford,  to  hinder 
them  from  placing  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  London  Royalists.2  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lords, 
who  wished  that  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  commissioners  should  be  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  the  Commons  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  referring  them  to  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  which  was  not  likely  to  frame  them  in  any  more 
conciliatory  spirit  than  had  been  shown  in  the  propositions 
recently  despatched  to  Oxford.3 

It  was,  in  truth,  of  very  little  importance  whether  the  little 
knot  of  twelve  or  thirteen  peers  which  now  made  up  the  House 
.  of  Lords  succeeded  in  softening  the  terms  which 
were  to  be  offered  to  the  King.  They  were  them¬ 
selves  engaged  upon  a  work  which  made  reconciliation 
with  him  almost  absolutely  hopeless.  Week  after 
week  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  year  which 

1  L.J.  vii.  103  ;  C.J.  iii.  726. 

2  L.J.  vii.  1 13,  1 1 5  ;  C.J.  iii.  73 1  ;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS. 
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See  pp.  76,  85. 
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was  now  passing  away,  Archbishop  Laud  had  stood  at  their 
bar  to  listen  to  the  voluminous  evidence  of  treason  which  had 
been  elaborated  by  Prynne,  and  which  was  now  adduced 
against  him  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Re¬ 
iterated  attempts  were  made  to  show  that  the  old  man  had 
deliberately  attempted  to  change  the  religion  established  by 
law,  and  even  to  subvert  the  law  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  once 
more  to  argue  here  that,  in  one  sense,  the  charge  was  histori¬ 
cally  true,  and  that,  in  another  sense,  it  was  historically  false. 
Nor  is  it  needful  to  inquire  whether,  even  if  the  worst  construc¬ 
tion  of  Laud’s  conduct  be  made,  his  case  was  a  fitting  one  to 
Submit  to  a  judicial  tribunal.  The  Lords  who  formed  that 
tribunal  neglected  to  preserve  even  the  semblance  of  judicial 
impartiality.  They  strolled  in  and  out  of  the  House  as  fancy 
took  them,  and  it  was  seldom  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Speaker,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  any  single  peer  who  had  listened 
to  the  accusation  in  the  morning  thought  it  worth  while  to 
remain  in  his  place  to  hear  the  answer  given  in  the  afternoon.1 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  modern 
opinion,  unfavourable  as  it  has  been  to  the  Archbishop,  should 
„  .  have  been  still  more  unfavourable  to  his  accusers. 

The  case  ot 

Laud  com-  Why,  it  is  said,  should  they  not  have  allowed  an  old 

pared  with  ....  ,  .  , 

that  of  man  who,  it  not  innocent,  was  at  least  harmless,  to 
descend  into  the  grave  in  peace?  Between  the  cases 
of  Laud  and  Strafford,  it  has  been  urged,  there  was  no 
similarity.  Strafford  had  been  put  to  death,  not  so  much 
because  he  had  been  criminal  as  because  he  had  been  danger¬ 
ous.  No  one  could  say  that  Laud  was  personally  dangerous. 
His  death  would  not  check  by  one  hair’s-breadth  the  onward 
march  of  the  royal  army.  Yet  if  the  object  of  the  Commons 
had  been  to  mark  with  a  sentence  of  infamy  for  example’s  sake 
the  root  of  the  evils  under  which  they  had  suffered,  it  is  hard 
to  say  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  in  singling  out  Laud  as  theii 
victim.  Strafford  had  offered  his  brain  and  arm  to  establish  a 
system  which  would  have  been  the  negation  of  political  liberty. 
Laud  had  sought  to  train  up  a  generation  in  habits  of  thought 


1  History  of  the  troubles  and  trial,  Lauds  Woiks,  iv.  49. 
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which  would  have  extinguished  all  desire  for  political  liberty. 
Strafford’s  power  was  like  a  passing  storm ;  Laud’s  like  a  stormy 
torrent  from  the  mountain  flank  on  which  no  verdure  can  grow. 

To  give  every  man  his  due,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
whilst  the  Independents  probably  shared  the  modern  feeling 


Laud’s  in¬ 
tolerance 


that  Laud  was  intolerant,  the  charge  of  intolerance 


His  inno¬ 
vations 
attacked. 


not  ques-  counted  but  little  against  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
thTpresby-  Preskyterians.  It  is  true  that,  if  Laud  had  been 
terians.  intolerant,  the  majority  in  the  two  Houses  were  no 

less  intolerant.  If  he  had  striven  to  suppress  religious  liberty, 
so  did  they.  If  he  had  attempted  to  force  the  whole  of  the 
English  Church  into  an  Episcopalian  mould,  they  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  it  into  a  Presbyterian  mould.  In  truth,  the  charge 
which  was  brought  against  him  was  not  that  he  was  intolerant, 
but  that  he  was  an  innovator.  Yet  here,  too,  his  accusers 
appear  to  have  been  no  less  guilty  than  himself. 
What  innovation  can  have  been  greater  than  the 
overthrow  of  episcopacy,  and  the  substitution  of 
extempore  devotions  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  Presbyterians  in  Parliament  and  Assembly 
would  have  been  the  last  to  admit  the  charge  which,  in  our 
eyes,  is  fatal  to  their  claim  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  Laud. 
They  held  that,  whilst  Laud’s  changes  had  been  in  contradic- 

ThePres  ti°n  SP^  English  Church,  theirs 

byterians  were  no  more  than  the  development  of  its  truest  life, 
they  are  no  Nothing  was  further  from  their  minds  than  to  esta- 
mnovators.  a  new  church  in  the  place  of  an  old  one.  They 

were,  as  they  firmly  believed,  but  dealing  with  the  historic  Church 
of  England  as  their  fathers  had  dealt  with  it  a  century  before. 
As  one  generation  had  rid  itself  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Mass, 
another  generation  was  ridding  itself  of  episcopacy  and  the  Prayer- 
Book.  In  their  eyes,  Laud’s  crime  was  that  he  had  gone  back* 
wards,  and  their  own  virtue  that  they  were  willing  to  go  forwards. 

With  no  feeling  of  injustice,  therefore,  in  their  hearts,  the 
Commons  pushed  the  charges  home.  On  October  n,  the 
evidence  on  matters  of  fact  having  been  exhausted,  Laud’s 
counsel  was  heard  on  points  of  law.  As  in  Strafford’s  case, 
the  obvious  argument  was  urged  that,  whatever  the  Arch- 
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bishop  might  have  done,  he  had  not  committed  treason  under 
the  Statute  of  Edward  III.1  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  argu- 
Q  ment  had  some  influence  on  the  Peers,  always  exposed 

Laud  s  coun-  more  than  others  to  impeachments  for  treason,  and 

sel  heard  on  .  .  ... 

points  of  having  amongst  their  number  those  who  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  exasperate  the  King  at  a  time  when  it  was 
proposed  to  open  negotiations  with  him. 

So  apparent  was  the  hesitation  of  the  Lords,  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  enemies  resolved  at  last  to  threaten  a  renewal  of  that 
Oct  -8  P°pular  pressure  which  had  proved  so  effective  in 
a  London  Strafford’s  case,  and  on  October  28  a  petition  for 
the  execution  of  Laud  and  Wren,  having  been  largely 
signed  in  London,  was  presented  to  the  Commons.  On  the 
Oct.  31.  31st  the  Commons,  waiving  their  impeachment,  re¬ 
solved  to  proceed,  as  they  had  done  in  Strafford’s 
case,  by  an  Ordinance  of  Attainder,  which,  however, 
was  not  sent  up  to  the  Lords  till  November  22.  On  the  28th, 
Nov.  22.  though  only  six  days  had  elapsed,  the  Commons  lost 
patience,  and  bade  the  Lords  execute  justice  on  a 
delinquent  so  notorious.  “  The  eyes  of  the  country 
and  City,”  said  Strode,  who  bore  the  message,  “being 
to  the  Lords.  Up0n  this  business,  the  expedition  of  it  will  prevent 
the  demanding  of  justice  by  multitudes.”  2  “  Is  this,”  asked 

Essex  indignantly,  “  the  liberty  which  we  promised  to  maintain 
with  our  blood  ?  Shall  posterity  say  that  to  save  them  from 
the  yoke  of  the  King  we  have  placed  them  under  the  yoke  of 
the  populace  ?  ”  3  The  House  itself  returned  a  dignified  an¬ 
swer4  in  defence  of  its  own  independence;  but  it  had  no  strong 
ground  of  reason  on  which  to  fall  back  on  the  main  question 
at  issue.  The  Lords,  therefore,  could  but  interpose  a  brief 
delay.  On  December  17  they  voted  that  the  ordinance  might 
be  accepted  as  true  in  matter  of  fact,5  that  is  to  say,  that  Laud 


An  Ordi 
nance  of 
Attainder. 


Its  discus 
sion  by  the 
Lords. 

Nov.  28. 
A  message 


1  Laud's  Works,  iv.  3 86. 

2  L.J.  vii.  76.  Whitacre  {Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  176)  says  that  the 
word  ‘  multitudes  ’  was  introduced  by  Strode  without  authority. 

3  Agostini  to  the  Doge,  Dec.  Venetian  Transcripts,  R.  0. 

4  L.J.  vii.  76. 

*  Laud  ( Works,  vi.  416)  says  that  though  there  were  twenty  Lords 
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Dec.  17, 
The  Lords 
agree  to  the 
ordinance  in 
matter  of 
fact. 


had  really  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  to 
alter  religion  as  by  law  established,  and  to  subvert  the  rights 
of  Parliaments.  Of  the  arguments  used  on  both 
sides  little  is  known,  but  it  is  said  that  Pembroke  sup¬ 
ported  his  denunciation  of  Laud  with  reasoning  which, 
if  it  meant  anything  at  all,  implied  something  not 
far  short  of  Papal  infallibility  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
“What,”  he  said,  “shall  we  think  the  House  of  Commons  had 
no  conscience  in  passing  this  ordinance  ?  Yes,  they  knew  well 
enough  what  they  did.”  1  No  one,  indeed,  expected  wisdom 
to  flow  from  the  lips  of  Pembroke. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  with  the  decision  of  their  own 
House  in  Strafford’s  case  before  them,  the  Lords,  having  once 
settled  the  question  of  fact,  would  have  speedily 
proceeded  to  settle  the  question  of  law  by  qualifying 
Laud’s  action  as  treasonable.  With  them,  however, 
resistance  was  an  affair  of  feeling  and  passion  rather 
than  of  argument.  On.  December  19,  only  two  days  after  their 
first  vote  on  the  Ordinance  of  Attainder  hid  been  taken,  the 
Self-Denying  Ordinance  was  brought  up  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  appearance  was  sure  to  increase  the  irritation 
of  the  Peers. 

With  the  two  Houses  in  such  a  temper,  questions  which  at 
other  times  might  have  been  disposed  of  without  difficulty  were 
„  certain  to  lead  to  a  conflict  between  them.  Occasion 

Sentences 

by  the  Court  for  ill-will  was  now  furnished  by  a  series  of  condem¬ 
nations  pronounced  by  the  Court  Martial  out  of  the 
hands  by  which  the  comrades  of  Edmund  Waller  had  been  sent 
Dec.  23.  to  execution.2  No  one,  indeed,  was  found  to  take  up 
Execution  ^he  case  gir  Alexander  Carew,  who  was  executed 

in  Sir  A.  5 

Carew.  on  December  23  for  his  attempt  to  betray  Plymouth 
to  the  enemy.3  It  was  otherwise  with  Sir  John  Hotham,  who 


The  Lords 
prolong  the 
struggle  on 
the  question 
of  law. 


present  on  the  day  before,  only  sixteen  took  part  in  the  vote  on  the  17th. , 
The  journals  give  twenty-two  and  twenty  respectively,  but  some  may  have 
left  the  House  before  the  end  of  the  sitting. 

1  Laud's  Works ,  vi.  416. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
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had  been  sentenced  to  death  on  December  7.  On  the  24th  his 
son,  Captain  Hotham,  was  sentenced  to  the  same  fate,  though 
he  had  done  his  best  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own 
misconduct  upon  his  father’s  orders.1  There  was 
a  general  belief  that  the  Houses  would  be  content 
with  a  single  victim,  and  the  friends  of  Sir  John, 
who  were  numerous  among  the  Presbyterians,2  were 
anxious  that  he  should  not  be  that  victim.3  It  was 
at  their  instance  that  the  trial  of  the  son  had  been 
hurried  on,  and  it  was  again  at  their  instance  that  on 
December  24,  as  soon  as  the  sentence  on  the  younger  Hotham 
was  known,  the  Lords  requested  the  Commons  to  grant  a 
reprieve  to  the  father  till  January  6,  in  the  hope  that  before 
the  time  of  the  reprieve  had  expired  the  son,  whose  execution 
was  fixed  for  January  2,  might  be  no  longer  alive.  The  Com¬ 
mons  indeed  granted  the  reprieve,  but  they  absolutely  refused 
Dec.  3i.  to  extend  their  favour  beyond  December  31.  When 
ixtendThl  that  day  arrived  the  Lords,  without  consulting  the 
reprieve.  other  House,  ordered  execution  to  be  respited  for 
four  days  more,  and  on  the  morning  of  January  t,  when  Sir 
John  was  led  out  to  die,  the  order  of  the  Peers  for  his  reprieve 


Dec.  7. 
Sir  T. 
Hotham 
sentenced. 

Dec.  24. 
Captain 
Hotham 
sentenced. 


Father  and 
son. 


1  Pushtu.  V.  798-802. 

2  Cromwell  acted  as  teller  in  two  divisions  (on  Dec.  24  and  30)  against 
reprieving  Sir  John.  C.J.  iii.  734  ;  iv.  4. 

3  In  the  long  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Hothams  in  the  Clarendon 
State  Papers ,  ii.  181,  the  whole  of  the  manoeuvre  to  save  Sir  John  at  the 
expense  of  his  son  is  attributed  to  the  friends  of  the  elder  prisoner,  and 
the  name  of  Hugh  Peters  is  not  even  mentioned.  Clarendon,  who  had 
this  paper  before  him,  throws  the  blame  on  Hugh  Peters,  who,  being  sent 
as  chaplain  to  prepare  them  for  death,  told  them  ‘  that  there  Was  no  pur¬ 
pose  to  take  away  both  their  lives,  but  that  the  death  of  one  of  them 
would  suffice,  which  put  either  of  them  to;use  all  the  inventions  and 
devices  he  could  to  save  himself ;  and  so  the  father  aggravated  the  faults 
of  the  son,  and  the  son  as  carefully  inveighed  against  the  father.’  This 
may  be  a  mere  piece  qf  Oxford  gossip  ;  but,  even  if  it  is  true,  it  does  not 
tell  against  Hugh  Peters.  He  may  very  well  have  known,  what  seems  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  common  talk,  that  both  were  not  to  die,  and  it  was 
no  fault  of  his  if,  by  conveying  the  information,  he  set  them  on  mutual 
accusations. 
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was  handed  to  Alderman  Pennington,  who  now  acted  as  Lieu- 
jan.  1.  tenant  of  the  Tower.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
rt turned  to  restored  to  his  prison,  being  not  without  difficulty 
ths  Tower,  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  multitude 
who  had  come  to  witness  his  execution. 

At  this  proceeding  of  the  Peers  the  Commons  naturally , 
took  umbrage.  If  the  younger  Hotham  had  ever  any  chance 
of  escape — and  he  had  freely  offered  10,000/.  as  the  price  of 
his  life,  as  Waller  had  done  before  him— all  hope  was  now  at 
an  end.  On  the  2nd  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill.  In  order  to  secure  obedience  in  future  to  the 


Jan.  2. 
Execution 
of  Captain 


Hotham.  sentences  of  the  Court  Martial,  the  Commons  issued 
instructions  to  all  ministers  of  justice  warning  them  against 
paying  attention  to  reprieves  issued  by  a  single  House.  On 
n  the  3rd  Sir  John  was  once  more  taken  to  execution. 
Execution  After  he  had  mounted  the  scaffold  it  was  observed 
of  Sir  John.  pe  Spent  an  unusually  long  time  in  prayer,  and 

it  was  maliciously  suggested  that  the  prolongation  of  his  devo¬ 
tions  was  owing  to  a  lingering  hope  that  the  Peers  might  again 
intervene  in  his  favour.  The  Lords,  however,  did  not  venture 
to  repeat  their  audacious  step,  and  vSir  John  followed  his  son 
to  a  blood-stained  grave,  unpitied  alike  by  either  party.1  The 
The  Lords  Lords  asserted  their  independence  in  the  only  way 
fen^w  the  open  to  them.  The  ordinance  establishing  a  court 
ordinances  0f  martial  law  expired  on  Tanuary  2,  and  on  the 

for  martial  x  J  J  1 

law.  following  day  they  rejected  the  request  of  the  Com¬ 

mons  to  revive  it.2 

During  the  ensuing  year  ordinances  were  passed  from  time 
to  time  giving  the  power  to  execute  martial  law  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  armies  under  special  circumstances  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  spring  of  1646  that  a  court  with  authority  to  judge  by 
martial  law  was  re-established  in  London.3 


1  L.J.  vii.  1 18;  C.J.  in.  734,  iv.  4-7,  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS. 
31,116,  fol.  183;  Merc.  Civ.,  E.  24,  9  ;  Pari.  Scotit ,  E.  2j,  10.  When 
Pontefract  Castle  was  taken  in  the  following  summer,  fresh  evidence 
against  the  Hothams  was  discovered.  A  new  discovery  of  hidden  secrets. 
E.  267,  2. 

-  L.J.  vii.  121. 


3  L.J.  viii.  252. 
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In  refusing  to  renew  the  ordinance  for  martial  law  the 
Peers  had  exhausted  their  power  of  resistance.  Constitutional 
scruples  were  not  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  now 
led  the  Commons,  should  the  Peers  persist  in  their  attempt  to 
.  save  Laud  from  the  scaffold.  For  some  days  a  plan 

Plan  for  .  J  r 

uniting  the  had  been  freely  discussed  for  rendering  them  in¬ 
nocuous  by  uniting  the  Houses  in  one  body  after 
the  fashion  of  a  Scottish  parliament.1  One  more  appeal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  first  made  to  their  reason  or  their  fears. 

On  the  2nd  a  conference  was  held  on  the  subject  of 
Laud’s  attainder.  The  Commons  boldly  urged  that  there 
T  were  treasons  by  the  common  law  which  were  not 

The  Com-  treasons  by  statute ;  and  that,  even  if  this  rule  did 

mons  argu-  J  .... 

ment  against  not  apply  to  the  case  in  question,  Parliament  had 
the  right  of  declaring  any  crimes  it  pleased  to  be 
TheOrdi-  treasonable.  On  January  4  the  resistance  of  the 
Attainder  Lords  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end,  and  their 

passed.  assent  to  the  Ordinance  of  Attainder  was  given  in 

due  form.2 

Before  the  sentence  could  be  carried  out  Laud  made  an 
effort,  which  he  could  hardly  have  expected  to  be  successful, 
to  save  his  life.  He  tendered  a  pardon  from  the 
King,  sealed  as  long  ago  as  in  April  1643.  Upon 
its  rejection,  he  asked  that  the  usual  penalty  of  the 
gallows,  with  its  accompanying  butchery,  might  be 
commuted  for  the  more  merciful  axe.  Though  his 
request  was  backed  by  the  Lords,  the  Commons  not 
only  rejected  it,  but  rejected  it  without  a  division. 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  of  one  mind 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  hatred  to  Laud.  Yet  even 
in  this  case  night  brought  counsel,  and  on  the  8th 
the  easy  concession  to  humanity  was  made.  Laud  had  already 

1  Letter  from  London,  Jan.  T25,  Arch,  des  Affaires  Elr.  li.  fol.  223  ; 
Salvetti  to  Gondi,  Jan.  TY  And.  MSS.  27,962  K,  fol.  392b;  Agostini  to 
the  Doge,  Jan.  Venetian  Transcripts ,  R.  O. 

2  The  extracts  from  the  journals  relating  to  the  proceedings  against 
Laud  are  conveniently  collected  in  the  notes  to  his  History  of  the  troubles 
and  trial,  Laud's  IVorks ,  iv.  384-425. 
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Jan.  8. 
hut  ulti¬ 
mately 
granted. 
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asked  that  three  divines  of  his  own  selection  might  accom¬ 
pany  him  at  the  last  scene.  The  Commons  struck  out  two  of 
the  names,  substituting  for  them  those  of  two  Puritan  ministers 
in  whose  pious  exhortations  they  could  confide.1 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  old  man  who  had  once 
seemed  to  hold  the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  England  in  his 
T  hand  prepared  for  his  death.  “  I  was  born  and 

Jan.  10.  r  * 

Laud’s  baptized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England,” 

execution.  , 

he  asserted  once  more  on  the  scaffold :  “  in  that 
profession  I  have  ever  since  lived,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to 
die.  This  is  no  time  to  dissemble  with  God,  least  of  all  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  therefore  I  desire  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  I  have  always  lived  in  the  Protestant  religion  established 
in  England,  and  in  that  I  come  now  to  die.  What  clamours 
and  slanders  I  have  endured  for  the  labouring  to  keep  an 
uniformity  in  the  external  service  of  God  according  to  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  all  men  know,  and  I 
have  abundantly  felt.”  Then,  in  praying  for  himself,  he  prayed 
Laud’s  last  for  the  land  of  his  birth  as  well.  “O  Lord,”  he 
prayer.  cried,  “  I  beseech  thee  give  grace  of  repentance  to 
all  bloodthirsty  people;  but  if  they  will  not  repent,  O  Lord, 
confound  their  devices  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  glory  of  Thy  great 
name,  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  religion,  the  establishment  of 
the  King  and  his  posterity  after  him  in  their  just  rights  and 
privileges,  the  honour  and  conservation  of  Parliaments  in 
their  just  power,  the  preservation  of  this  poor  Church  in 
her  truth,  peace,  and  patrimony,  and  the  settlement  of  this 
distracted  people  under  their  ancient  laws,  and  in  their  native 
liberty.”  Troublesome  questioners  attempted  to  interrupt 
the  last  moments  of  the  dying  man  with  inquiries  into  the 
basis  of  his  religion,  but,  after  vain  endeavours  to  satisfy 
their  importunity,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  “  Lord,  re¬ 
ceive  my  soul,”  he  cried.  The  words  were  preconcerted  with 
the  executioner  as  the  sign  that  he  was  to  do  his  duty.  The 
axe  fell  and  all  was  over.2 

1  L.J.  vii.  127,  128  ;  C.J.  iv.  12,  13. 

*  Heylyn,  Cyprianus  Anglicus ,  527. 
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Fruit  of 
Laud  s 
teaching. 


Little  as  those  who  sent  Laud  to  the  block  imagined  it, 
there  was  a  fruitful  seed  in  his  teaching  which  was  not  to  be 
smothered  in  blood.  If  the  Church  of  England  was 
never  again  to  assume  a  position  of  authority  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Parliament,  and  if  the  immediate  object 
for  which  Laud  had  striven— uniformity  of  worship  for  all 
subjects  of  the  Crown — could  never  be  permanently  realised, 
his  nobler  aims  were  too  much  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  his  age  to  be  altogether  baffled.  It  is  little  that  every  parish 
church  in  the  land  still— two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the 
years  in  which  he  was  at  the  height  of  power — presents  a  spec¬ 
tacle  which  realises  his  hopes.  It  is  far  more  that  his  refusal 
to  submit  his  mind  to  the  dogmatism  of  Puritanism,  and  his 
appeal  to  the  cultivated  intelligence  for  the  solution  of  religious 
problems,  has  received  an  ever-increasing  response,  even  in 
regions  in  which  his  memory  is  devoted  to  contemptuous 
obloquy. 

For  the  moment  those  who  had  been  most  bitter  against 
Laud  were  the  heirs  of  his  errors.  Whilst  the  Archbishop 
was  preparing  for  death,  Parliament  was  giving  its  assent  to  a 
scheme  for  erecting  a  uniformity  as  absolute  as  that  which  it  had 
jan.  4.  censured  when  proceeding  from  him.  On  January  4 
the  Lords  finally  accepted  the  Commons’  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  ordinance  which  was  to  declare  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  abolished  for  ever,  and  to  set  up  in 
its  place  a  Directory  of  Worship  after  the  most  approved  type 
of  Puritanism.1  Parliament  and  Assembly  were  now  face  to 
face  with  the  grave  question  of  the  enforcement  of  uniformity. 
The  Dissent  ng  Brethren,  indeed,  with  whom  the  championship 
of  liberty  rested  in  the  Assembly,  had  already  thrown  away 
what  chance  they  ever  had  of  convincing  those  to  whom  they 
1644  appealed.  On  December  23  their  arguments  against 
Arguments  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  were  produced 
2f.t,e  .  before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  they  proved  to 

Dissenting  #  . 

Brethren.  be  so  voluminous  that  the  House  sarcastically  ordered 
that  no  more  than  three  hundred  of  their  reasons  should  be 


The  Direc¬ 
tory  to  be 
established. 


1  L.J.  vi.  121,  125;  Ritshw.  v.  839. 
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printed.  On  the  main  question  the  House  was  decidedly 
against  them.  The  basis  on  which  ordinary  Presbyterianism 
parochial  rested  was  parochial.  Every  person  living  within 
congrc-  certain  geographical  limits  was  to  take  his  place  in  the 
vresby-  parochial  organisation,  and  to  submit  to  the  parochial 
authorities.  Each  parish  was  to  take  part  in  the 
choice  of  representatives  to  sit  in  the  superior  assemblies  of  the 
Presbytery  or  of  the  national  Church,  and  no  ecclesiastical 
community  except  that  of  the  parish  was  to  be  allowed  to  exist 
It  was  now  urged  on  behalf  of  the  Dissenting  Brethren  that  the 
basis  of  the  Presbyterianism  to  be  established  should  be  con¬ 
gregational.;  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  addition  to  the  parochial 
churches,  there  should  be  a  toleration  of  congregations  volun¬ 
tarily  formed  by  persons  living  in  different  parishes,  and  that 
such  congregations  should  be  exempted  from  parochial  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  but  should  be  subordinated  to  presbytery  and  assembly, 
to  which  larger  gatherings  they  were  to  send  their  representa¬ 
tives.1 

The  scheme  thus  proposed  was  one  which,  at  least  for  a 
time,  might  have  bridged  over  the  gulf  which  separated  the  two 
Puritan  parties.  Neither  of  them,  however,  would  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  it.  It  was  too  lax  for  the  Presbyterians,  too 
jan  6-1  strict  f°r  more  pronounced  Independents.  On 
Adoption  of  January  6  its  acceptance  was  negatived  without  a 

parochial  .  .  .  r\  \  i  1  tt 

presby-  division.  On  the  13th  the  House  gave  its  assent  to 
to  the  ordinary  Presbyterian  system  by  a  resolution 
that  parochial  congregations  should  be  combined  in  groups 
under  presbyteries,  though  as  yet  it  did  not  proceed  to  embody 
_  its  resolution  in  an  ordinance.2  Outside  the  House 

Jan.  2. 

Prynne’s  Prynne  was  clamouring  in  a  pamphlet  which  bore 
Triumph -  the  name  of  Truth  Triumphing  for  the  complete 
wg%  establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  fore¬ 

shadowed  in  this  vote,  and  for  the  absolute  suppression  of  all 
heresies  and  schisms  whatsoever. 


1  C.J.  iii.  733  ;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  181b. 

2  C.J.  iii.  733,  iv.  12;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol. 
181b,  186b. 
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The  Pres¬ 
byterian 
organisa¬ 
tion  not 
resisted  by 
the  In¬ 
dependents 
in  the 
House. 


Though  the  motives  of  the  Independent  members  for  failing 
to  offer  opposition  in  the  House  to  a  vote  which  seemed  to 
crush  their  hopes  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture, 
it  is  probable  that  they  preferred  to  take  their  stand 
on  a  wider  and  more  complete  toleration  than  would 
have  satisfied  the  Dissenting  Brethren,  and  that  they 
thought  it  wiser  to  allow  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  organisation  to  take  its  course  whilst 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  plead  at  some  future  day 
the  cause  of  such  as  sought  to  worship  entirely  outside  it.  As 
the  Parliamentary  Independents  were  far  in  advance  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  members  of  the  Assembly,  they  were  in  turn  out¬ 
stripped  by  men  who  in  the  army  or  elsewhere  pushed  the 
doctrine  of  Individual  liberty  to  the  extreme.  Of  these 

Liibume  men  t^e  mouthpiece  was  J°^in  Lilburne,  who  had 

and  been  a  fellow-sufferer  with  Prynne  in  the  days  of 

Laud’s  supremacy,  and  who,  with  all  Prynne’s  dogged¬ 
ness,  possessed  the  power,  which  Prynne  never  had,  of  present¬ 
ing  his  arguments  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  themselves  upon 
the  vulgar  understanding. 

The  two  men  were  in  fact  opposed  to  one  another  by 
their  whole  habits  of  thought.  Prynne  was  the  narrowest  of 
conservatives,  Lilburne  the  most  extreme  of  revolutionists  ; 
more  dangerous,  it  might  seem,  than  Milton,  because  he 
dwelt  in  the  world  of  action  rather  than  in  the  world  of 
thought.  To  Prynne  the  very  notion  of  individual  liberty 
was  hateful.  Lilburne  was  so  enamoured  of  it  that  he  advo¬ 
cated  something  like  the  negation  of  law.  Prynne  regarded 
the  ancestral  rights  of  Englishmen  as  fully  safeguarded  if  im¬ 
proper  opinions  were  suppressed  by  Parliament  instead  of  being 
suppressed  by  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission. 
Lilburne  had  come  with  no  less  vehemence  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  birthright  of  every  Englishman  to  refuse  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  law  whenever  it  commanded  him  to  do  anything 
jan.  7.  to  which  he  had  a  conscientious  objection.  In  his 
^ Lett  Jr  "to  reply  to  Prynne’s  Truth  Triumphing ,  he  explained 

Prynne.  that  it  had  been  his  original  intention  merely  to 
inform  him  that  he  ‘did  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures.’  He 
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now  found  it  necessary  to  be  more  explicit.  “  Being,”  1  he 
continued,  “  that  you  and  the  Black-coats  in  the  synod  have 
not  dealt  fairly  with  your  antagonists  in  stopping  the  press 
against  us  while  things  are  in  debate,  yea,  robbing  us  of  our 
liberty  ...  in  time  of  freedom,  when  the  Parliament  is  sitting, 
who  are  sufficiently  able  to  punish  that  man,  whatsoever  he  be, 
that  shall  abuse  his  pen,2  so  that  while  we  are  with  the  hazard 
of  our  dearest  lives,  fighting  for  the  subjects’  liberty,  we  are 
brought  into  Egyptian  bonds  .  .  .  by  the  Black-coats  .  .  .  and, 
truly,  it  argues  no  manhood  nor  valour  in  you  nor  the  Black- 
coats  by  force  to  throw  us  down  and  tie  our  hands,  and  then  to 
fall  upon  us  and  buffet  us  ;  3  for,  if  you  had  not  been  willing  to 
have  fought  with  us  upon  equal  terms,  namely,  that  the  press 
might  be  open  for  us  as  for  you;  and  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Parliament,  which  I  conclude  the  Parliament  did  on 
purpose  that  so  the  free-born  English  subjects  might  enjoy  their 
liberty  and  privilege.”  This  lengthy  sentence  never  came 
clearly  to  an  end,  but  Lilburne  finally  announced  his  readiness 
to  argue  that  no  Parliament  or  any  earthly  authority  had  any 
jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  persecution 
for  conscience’  sake  is  of  the  devil.  He  would  concede 
to  Parliament  the  right  to  establish  a  State  church  if  it 
pleased,  but  he  refused  to  allow  that  he  could  be  compelled 
to  pay  tithes  in  its  support.  Such  payment,  he  affirmed, 
would  ‘  be  a  greater  snare  than  the  Common  Prayer  to  many 
of  the  precious  consciences  of  God’s  people,  whose  duty  is,  in 

1  ‘  Being  ’  is  a  word  frequently  used  in  the  seventeenth  century  where 
we  should  use  ‘  seeing.’ 

2  The  anonymous  author  of  Inquiries  into  the  causes  of  our  miseries 
(see  p.  75)  was  ready  to  impose  some  limitations  on  the  liberty  of  print¬ 
ing.  “  Truly,”  he  writes,  after  saying  that  truth  and  reason  were  the  old 
licensers,  “my  spirit  could  never  go  forth  with  any  other  way  of  licensing, 
or  midwifing  such  births  as  are  books  into  the  world,  .  .  .  and,  if  so  be  our 
conceptions  and  births  want  either  one  or  both,  let  the  parent  smart  for 
his  lie,  and  be  fast  locked  in  Bedlam  till  he  recover  his  wits  again  :  and  if 
he  be  libellous,  as  too  many  are,  let  his  own  place,  the  pillory,  instruct  him 
to  better  manners,  but  if  he  hath  blasphemed  God  ...  let  him  die.  ” 

3  This  is  almost  a  reproduction  of  Bastwick’s  language  in  the  Star 
Chamber. 
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my  judgment,  to  die  in  a  prison  before  they  act  or  stoop  unto  so 
dishonourable  a  thing  as  this  is  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  as  to 
maintain  the  Black-coats  with  tithes,  whom  they  look  upon  as 
the  professed  enemies  of  their  annointed  Christ.’ 1 

Some  sympathy  may  be  due  even  to  the  £  Black-coats  ’  if 
they  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  Lilburne’s  doctrine 
.  that  his  conscience  was  to  be  the  measure  of  his 

Importance 

of  Lilburne’s  obedience  to  the  law.  ‘  Freeborn  John,’  as  he  was 

views. 

nicknamed — from  his  persistent  appeal  to  the  rights 
of  the  £  freeborn  Englishman,’  whom  he  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  the  medieval  law  a  claim  to  almost  unfettered 
liberty,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  rough  unpolished  successor 
of  Eliot  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  shown  that,  alongside 
of  those  precursors  of  human  progress  who  think  imaginatively, 
there  is  a  place  for  those  who  dare  to  suffer  rather  than  bend 
before  injustice.  Lilburne  in  the  course  of  his  career  was, 
indeed,  in  prisons  oft,  and  it  is  easy  to  condemn  him  as  a 
fanatic  who  suffered  on  behalf  of  opinions  which,  even  when 
they  were  true,  were  exaggerated  by  him  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  value.  The  fact  of  his  readiness  to  suffer  was — irre¬ 
spective  of  the  causes  of  his  suffering — the  offering  which  he 
had  to  make  to  a  generation  which  was  striving  to  break  the 
bonds  which  law  and  custom  had  imposed  on  the  energies  of 
the  individual. 

At  the  time  Lilburne’s  utterances  were  regarded  with  special 
apprehension.  He  was  not  merely  a  private  enthusiast.  He 
Liibume  as  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lilburne  in  the  army  of  the 
private a  Eastern  Association,  and  there  was  a  strong  proba- 
person.  bility  that  men  who  shared  his  views  would  have 
even  more  influence  over  the  soldiery  than  they  had  hitherto 
possessed. 

Upon  these  conflicts,  political  and  religious,  Charles  founded 
his  hopes.  Having  failed  to  capture  the  fortresses  of  the  enemy 
Nov.  28.  by  open  attack,  he  had  lately  been  attempting  to  use 
u)°reduce°a  treachery  with  equal  ill-success.  On  November  28 
Lynn.  he  issued  a  commission  to  young  Roger  L’Estrange 
to  reduce  the  town  of  Lynn  with  the  co-operation  of  the  in- 

Copy  of  a  Letter.  E.  24,  22. 
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Dec.  28. 
L'Estrange 
sentenced, 

1645. 
Jan.  r. 
and  re- 
pr.eved. 


habitants.  L’Estrange,  who  offered  money  and  rewards  freely, 
was  detected  in  the  conspiracy,  and  was  sentenced 
to  death  as  a  spy.  The  Royalists  strongly  protested 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  an  act  of  war,  and 
Parliament,  perhaps  from  fear  of  reprisals,  spared 
his  life.1  He  remained  long  in  prison,  and  lived  to 
acquire  more  notoriety  with  his  pen  than  he  had  succeeded  in 
acquiring  with  his  sword. 

The  attempt  on  Lynn  was  paralleled  by  an  attempt  on 
Abingdon.  Major-General  Browne,  who  was  in  command  of 
i544.  the  ptace,  was  known  to  be  discontented  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  neglect  of  Parliament  to  furnish  him 
with  supplies,  and  Digby,  always  awake  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  an  intrigue,  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
with  him  in  the  hope  of  persuading  him  to  deliver  up  Abing¬ 
don  to  the  King.  Browne  met  craft  with  craft,  professed  to  be 
inclined  to  betray  his  trust,  and  so  gained  time  for 
"c’  I9‘  strengthening  his  fortifications.  As  soon  as  his  new 
works  were  completed  he  defied  Digby  to  do  his  worst.2 

On  January  10  Charles,  finding  that  he  had  been  mocked, 
l645.  despatched  troops  to  surprise  the  place.  Browne  was 
The*1’  10’  quite  ready  to  receive  them,  and  the  Royalists  were 
Royalists  driven  back  with  heavy  loss.  Amongst  the  slain  was 

repu.sed  at  J  ° 

Abingdon.  Sir  Henry  Gage,  the  energetic  Governor  of  Oxford.3 

The  failure  at  Abingdon  was  not  the  only  evidence  of 
Charles’s  military  weakness.  During  the  first  days  of  January 


Nov. -Dec. 
rugby’s  _ 
negotiation 
with 
Lrowne. 


Jan.  9. 
Goring  at 
Fainham. 


Goring, 


now  Lord  Goring  through  his  father’s 


creation  as  Earl  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  horse,  swept  over  Hampshire,  and 
on  the  9th  he  even  entered  Surrey,  and  occupied  Farnham. 
It  was,  however,  easier  for  him  to  seize  upon  a  post  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  main  Royalist  lines  than  to  maintain  himself 
in  it,  and  he  was  soon  in  full  retreat,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  but  because  his  men  were  exhausted 
and  he  was  left  without  means  to  pay  them.4 

1  Rushiv.  v.  804.  2  Ibid.  v.  80S. 

8  Browne  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.  Jan.  II.  Com.  Letter  Book. 

4  Goring  to  the  King,  Jan.  9.  War',  urton,  iii.  46. 
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Jan.  ii. 
Arrest  of 
three  peers, 


The  poverty  of  the  King  was  no  greater  than  the  poverty  ot 
the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who  surrounded  him  in  Oxford. 
Poverty  at  Whether  their  estates  lay  in  the  enemy’s  country  or 
Oxiord.  not,  their  rents  remained  unpaid,  and  the  distress 
amongst  this  loyal  class  was  marked  by  the  increasing  numbei 
of  those  who  made  their  way  to  Westminster,  took  the  Cove* 
nant,  and  compounded  for  their  own  property  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine.  Amongst  those  who  remained  staunch  at 
Oxford  distress  had  almost  led  to  a  mutiny.  The  Oxford 
Parliament  was  in  session,  and  its  members  called  loudly  for 
peace.  Charles  could  bear  the  opposition  no  longer.  On  the 
nth  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  three  peers,  of  Percy, 
of  Andover,  and  of  the  Lord  Savile  who,  in  1640, 
had  forged  the  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Scots,  and 
had  recently  been  created  Earl  of  Sussex.  The  grounds  as¬ 
signed  for  their  imprisonment  were  that  they  had  held  intelli¬ 
gence  with  the  rebels  and  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
King,1  but  it  is  probable  that  the  original  cause  of  Charles’s 
displeasure  was  the  persistency  with  which  Percy  and  the  other 
lords  had  urged  him  not  merely  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Parliament,  but  to  treat  in  person  in  London.2 

With  his  usual  sanguine  assurance  Charles  was  quick- 
sighted  to  perceive  every  sign  of  weakness  in  the  enemy  and 
Charles  still  blind  to  every  indication  of  his  own.  “Likewise,” 

sanguine.  pa(J  not  JQng  agQ  wrj^en  pjs  wife,  “  I  aill  put 

in  very  good  hope — some  hold  it  a  certainty— that,  if  I  could 
come  to  a  fair  treaty,  the  ringleading  rebels  could  not  hinder 
me  from  a  good  peace ;  first,  because  their  own  party  are  most 
weary  of  the  war ;  and  likewise  for  the  great  distractions  which 
at  this  time  most  assuredly  are  amongst  themselves, 
as  Presbyterians  against  Independents  in  religion, 
and  general  against  general  in  point  of  command.”3  His 


1  Dngdale’s  Diary ;  The  King’s  answer,  Clar.  MSS.  1,814  ;  Reply  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Camden  Miscellany ,  viii.  Compare  for  rumours  in 
London,  The  London  Post,  E.  25,  13;  Perfect  Passages ,  E.  25,  17. 

2  The  King  to  the  Queen,  Feb.  15.  Xing’s  Cabinet  Opened,  p.  7.  E.  - 
292,  27. 

8  The  King  to  the  Queen,  Dec.  Ibid.  p.  11.  E.  292,  27. 
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expectations  were  indeed  of  the  highest.  “The  settling  of 
religion  and  the  militia,”  he  again  wrote,  “are  the  first  to  be 
treated  on  ;  and  be  confident  that  I  will  neither  quit  episcopacy 
nor  that  sword  which  God  hath  given  into  my  hands.”  1 

Yet  above  all  these  reasonings  Charles  found  his  principal 
encouragement  in  the  execution  of  the  wronged  Archbishop. 

jan.  i4.  “Nothing,”  he  assured  the  Queen,  “can  be  more 
bfood°rds  evident  than  that  Strafford’s  innocent  blood  hath 
appeased.  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  God’s  just  judgment 
upon  this  nation  by  a  furious  civil  war,  both  sides  hitherto 
being  almost  equally  guilty,  but  now  this  last  crying  blood 
being  totally  theirs,  I  believe  it  is  no  presumption  hereafter  to 
hope  that  the  hand  of  justice  must  be  heavier  upon  them  and 
lighter  upon  us,  looking  now  upon  our  cause,  having  passed 
through  our  faults.”  2 

1  The  King  to  the  Queen,  Jan.  9.  The  King’s  Cabinet  Opened,  p.  1. 

2  The  King  to  the  Queen,  Jan.  14.  Ibid.  p.  23, 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  ORDINANCE  AND  THE  TREATY  OF 
'v  UXBRIDGE. 

When,  on  January  4,  the  conflict  between  the  Houses  on 
the  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  Archbishop  was  brought 
6  _  to  a  close  by  the  passage  of  the  Attainder  Ordi- 
Jan.  4.  nance  through  the  Upper  House,  the  conflict  on 
between  the  U  e  subject  of  military  organisation  seemed  to  be 
m  tii art  or-  no  nearer  to  a  settlement.  Three  times  during  the 
sanitation,  preceding  week  1  the  Commons  had  called  for  the 
report  of  their  committee  on  the  charges  brought  against 
Manchester.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  the  proposal 
was  probably  only  intended  as  a  strong  hint  to  the  Lords  that 
if  they  did  not  wish  an  impeachment  brought  against  the  Earl, 
they  must  take  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  into  speedy  con¬ 
sideration.  Cromwell,  indeed,  seems  already  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  any  serious  thought  of  pursuing  the  attack  upon  which 
he  had  entered.  In  the  senate  as  in  the  field,  he  was  always 
ready  to  draw  up  when  his  charge  was  at  the  fiercest,  and  to 
vary  his  methods  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the 
moment.  He  knew  far  better  than  to  become  a  mere  ‘  Rupert 
of  debate,’  and  a  prospect  of  gaining  all  that  he  wanted,  with¬ 
out  the  friction  which  would  have  attended  an  impeachment 
of  Manchester,  now  opened  itself  before  him. 

For  some  weeks  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  had 
been  employed  discussing  the  scheme  for  the  remodelling  the 
army  which  had  been  referred  to  it  in  November.2  It  was 

1  On  Dec.  26,  Dec.  30,  and  Jan.  1.  C.J.  iv.  2,  4,  6. 

2  See  p.  79. 
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universally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary,  not  merely  because 
Essex  was  sluggish  or  Cromwell  factious,  but  because  the 
arrangements  for  paying  the  troops  had  entirely  broken  down, 
i he  New  At  last,  on  January  6,  the  committee  came  to  the 
cu'sed fntfie  conclusion,  that,  irrespectively  of  local  forces,  the 
army  ought  to  consist  of  21,000  men,  and  that  its 
pay,  which  was  the  all-important  matter,  should  be 
dependent  on  the  monthly  payment  of  taxes  regularly 
imposed,  and  not  on  the  fluctuating  attention  of 
a  political  assembly,  or  the  still  more  fluctuating 
goodwill  of  county  committees.  These  taxes  were  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  counties  least  exposed  to  the  stress  of  war,  whilst 
those  in  which  the  conflict  was  raging  might  be  left  to  support 
the  local  garrisons  and  any  special  force  which  they  might  think 
good  to  employ  in  their  own  defence.1 

The  plan  thus  sketched  out  furnished  the  Lords  with  a 
fresh  motive  for  opposing  themselves  to  the  Self-Denying 
Ordinance.  On  January  7,  abandoning  the  calcu¬ 
lated  silence  which  they  had  hitherto  observed,  they 
informed  the  other  House  of  their  objections.  After 
an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  proposal  to 
incapacitate  the  Peers — whose  part  in  war  had  al¬ 
ways  been  the  foremost — from  military  service,  they  took  the 
practical  ground  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  the  army 
out  of  gear  till  the  New  Model  had  actually  come  into  exist 
ence,  especially  as  its  creation  would  evidently  be  a  work  of 
time.2  The  obvious  answer  to  this  final  argument  was  to  make 
the  greater  speed,  and  the  New  Model,  which  was 
sent  by  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  9th,  was  adopted  with¬ 
out  a  division  on  the  nth.3  Already  signs  were 
visible  that  there  were  other  than  Parliamentary 
reasons  for  dealing  swiftly  with  the  army.  The  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  senate  had  spread  to  the  camp,  and  on  the  10th 
Cromwell  informed  the  House  that  no  less  than  forty  ot 
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1  Com.  of  B.  K.  Day  Book,  Jan.  6. 

2  L.J.  vii.  129. 


3  C.J.  iv.  15,  16. 
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Manchester’s  officers  had  subscribed  a  petition  asking  Parlia- 
Tan.  io.  ment  to  continue  him  in  his  command,  and  that  at 
Henley  a  colonel,  to  whom  orders  had  been  sent  to 
change  his  quarters,  had  refused  to  obey  till  he  had 
heard  what  answer  had  been  given  to  this  demand.1 
The  Lords  resolved  at  last  to  stand  firm.  On  the  13th, 
with  only  four  dissentient  votes — those  of  Kent,  Nottingham, 
Jan.  13.  Northumberland,  and  Say — they  threw  out  the  Self- 
Ui row  outS  Denying  Ordinance.2  If  there  was  to  be  a  New 
the  Seif-  Model  they  wished  their  own  members  to  be  at  the 

Denying  J 

Ordinance,  head  of  it.  Their  motives  were  intelligible  enough. 
Their  prudence  was  less  discernible. 

The  first  thought  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Independents,  in 
whose  hands  the  leadership  of  the  Commons  nowr  was,  seems 
to  have  been  to  fall  back  on  the  old  attack  upon 
Manchester.  On  the  15th  the  two  committees 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  points  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  dispute  3  were  ordered  to  make 
their  report.  On  the  20th  Lisle,  speaking,  as  it 
would  seem,  on  behalf  of  both  committees,  reported 
that  the  Lords,  in  nominating  peers  to  take  part  in 
the  examination  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons 4  without  previously  obtaining  leave  from  the  House  to 
which  he  belonged,  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 
At  the  same  time  he  recommended  that  the  charges  brought 
on  both  sides  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  Manchester 
being  allowed  every  opportunity  of  conducting  his  defence.5 

It  needs  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  revival  of  the  attack 
on  Manchester  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  Peers.  Yet  one 
incident  at  piece  of  evidence  there  is  which  paints  their  exas¬ 
peration  to  the  life.  On  the  day  of  Lisle’s  report, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  sitting  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  no  member  of  that  House 
was  present  at  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms.  The 
six  peers  who  were  in  their  places — Northumberland,  Essex, 

1  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  185b. 
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3  See  pp.  83,  89. 
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Warwick,  Manchester,  Say,  and  Wharton — passed  a  resolution 
‘that  the  business  of  the  opinion  of  some  in  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell’s  regiment  against  fighting  in  any  cause 
whatsoever,  be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow  in  the  after- 
jan  21  noon-’  1  When,  on  the  following  afternoon,  the 
Commoners  mustered  in  strength,  no  more  was 
heard  of  this  strange  proposal,  which  was  doubtless  never 
intended  to  be  more  than  an  elaborate  joke. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  blow  of  the  Commons  was  well- 
timed.  They  did  not  bind  themselves  to  proceed  with  the 

intentions  inquiry  into  Manchester’s  conduct,  but  they  would 
of  the  Com-  be  ready  to  do  so  if  the  Lords  rejected  the  New 

mons,  J  J 

Model  as  they  had  rejected  the  Self-Denying  Ordi¬ 
nance.  In  that  case  what  was  now  but  a  reconnaissance  in 
force  might  be  converted  into  a  real  attack. 

For  the  present  the  New  Model  Ordinance  was  to  be 
pushed  on.  On  the  21st,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  69,  Cromwell 
Fairfax  to  and  the  younger  Vane  acting  as  tellers  for  the 
majority,  the  House  resolved  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  new  army  should  be  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.  Skippon  was  then  named  as  Major- 
General.  The  post  of  Lieutenant-General,  carrying 
with  it  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  was  significantly 
left  unfilled.  By  rejecting  the  Self-Denying  Ordi¬ 
nance  the  Lords  had  torn  down  the  barrier  which 
the  best  cavalry  officer  in  England  had  erected  in  the  way  of 
his  own  employment. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  grave  reasons  against 
according  the  highest  military  position  to  one  who  had  taken 
Cromwell  so  prominent  a  part  in  political  strife.  No  such 
and  Fairfax.  reason  COuld  be  assigned  against  the  promotion  of 

Fairfax,  who  had  no  seat  in  the  House.  He  had  already 
shown  himself  patient  in  disaster  and  full  of  vigour  to  turn 
disaster  into  victory.  His  rapid  blows  delivered  in  the  fight 
for  the  Yorkshire  clothing  towns  at  the  opening  of  the  war, 
and  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  when  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
Royalists  at  Nantwich,  marked  him  out  as  a  general  who  would 
1  Com.  of  B.  K.  Day  Boo 7;,  Jan.  20. 
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never  wander  aimlessly  like  Essex  into  Cornwall,  or  loiter,  like 
Manchester  at  Newbury,  on  a  stricken  field.  If  he  had  a  fault 
as  a  soldier,  it  lay  in  his  habit  of  plunging  unthinkingly  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  regardless  of  his  duties  as  a  commander. 
What  was  specially  to  the  purpose  was  that  he  possessed  to  the 
full  the  civic  virtue  of  obedience  to  the  State,  and  that  he 
had  stood  entirely  aloof  from  the  recent  disputes.  Most  likely 
no  one  in  England — probably  not  Fairfax  himself — knew 
whether  he  was  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Independent. 

On  the  28th  the  New  Model  Ordinance  was  despatched  to 
the  Lords.  The  Lords  were  well  aware  that  the  charges 
against  Manchester  were  held  in  reserve,  to  be 
proceeded  in  or  dropped  as  circumstances  might 
demand.  If,  however,  Cromwell,  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Peers,  held  the  sword  in  one  hand,  he  ex¬ 
tended  the  olive  branch  with  the  other.  Between  him  and 
the  Scots  there  had  long  been  bitter  antagonism.  Yet  it  was 
Cromwell  who  on  the  30th  appeared  in  the  House 
Cromwell  of  Commons  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  advance  Both  Kingdoms  to  urge  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
uf  the  Scots.  gcottjsj1  army  southwards.1  If,  as  must  surely  be 

the  case,  this  implies  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  proposal,  it 
looks  as  if  he  wished  to  reassure  the  Loids  by  giving  them 
security  that  the  New  Model  would  not  occupy  the  whole 
field.  If  the  New  Model  would  be  in  a  special  sense  the  army 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Scottish  force  would  be  in  a 
special  sense  the  army  of  the  House  of  Lords.  When  once 
the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were  at  an  end — and  it  did  not 
need  a  tithe  of  Cromwell’s  shrewdness  to  give  certainty  that 
they  would  not  produce  a  peace — the  Scots  would  bear  their 
part  in  the  war  as  readily  as  the  newly  organised  English  army. 
Everything  which  Cromwell  had  done,  as  well  as  everything 
which  he  had  deliberately  omitted  to  do,  would  thus  conduce 
to  his  primary  object  of  defeating  the  King.  When  that  was 
accomplished  it  would  be  time  to  think  of  that  which  was  to 
follow. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  to  Cromwell  and  the  Inde* 

1  C.J.  iv.  37. 
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pendents,  the  negotiation  which  was  now  opening  at  Uxbridge 
was  but  one  more  step  towards  victory  over  the  King. 

They  were  far  more  likely  to  be  able  to  prolong 
the  war  if  they  allowed  the  Scots  to  try  their  hands  at 
making  peace.  As  a  record  of  futile  proposals  and 
abrupt  rejections  of  those  proposals  the  Treaty  of 
Uxbridge  deserves  but  scanty  recognition.  Its  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  war  lies  in  this,  that  it  brought  the  Scots  into 
line  with  the  English  War-party  in  the  decisive  campaign  wThich 
The  treaty  was  about  to  open.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
aofs“e  Treaty  of  Uxbridge  was  a  Scottish  negotiation.  The 
negotiation,  propositions  offered  to  the  King  had  originally  been 
drawn  up  under  Scottish  influence.  It  was  Henderson  and  no 
English  divine  who  was  appointed  as  the  chief  clerical  assistant 
to  furnish  the  needful  theological  arguments  in  favour  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism,  whilst  Loudoun  and  Maitland  — who  now  bore  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Lauderdale  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death 
of  his  father — were  foremost  amongst  the  lay  Parliamentary 
commissioners  in  supporting  the  pleadings  of  Henderson. 
As  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  Vane  and  St.  John,  wrho 
represented  the  Independents  at  Uxbridge,  if  they  were  not 
absolutely  silent,  took  as  little  part  in  the  debates  as  possible, 
and  it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  suppose  that,  like  Crom¬ 
well  at  Westminster,  they  were  keeping  themselves  in  reserve 
till  the  Scots  had  played  their  game  and  lost  it. 

The  commissioners  from  both  sides  arrived  at  Uxbridge  on 
January  29.  Amongst  those  sent  by  the  King  were  some,  such 
as  Hertford  and  Southampton,  who  were  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace ;  but  they  were  bound  by  their 
instructions,  and  they  could  only  toil  jn  vain  round 
the  impossible  task  of  reconciling  the  King’s  unbending  devo¬ 
tion  to  Episcopacy  with  the  equally  unbending  Presbyterianism 
of  the  Scots. 

To  do  Loudoun  and  Lauderdale  justice,  it  was  not  by 
Motives  of  Presbyterian  fanaticism  that  they  were  impelled, 
the  Scottish  They  did  not  fee[  towards  bishops  as  Prynne  or 
sioners.  Henderson  felt  towards  them.  The  Scottish  revo¬ 
lution  had  been  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  and  though 
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the  nobles  who  had  put  themselves  at  its  head  had,  with  more 
or  less  conscientiousness,  appropriated  the  ideas  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  wing  of  their  party,  they  were  principally  concerned  in 
maintaining  the  dominant  position  which  their  share  in  the 
revolution  had  given  them.  There  are  no  signs  that  they  were 
animated  by  the  crusading  spirit,  or  that  they  were  conscious 
of  a  Divine  mission  to  exterminate  Episcopacy  in  the  British 
Isles.  They  knew,  however,  that  Scotland  was  a  poorer  and 
weaker  country  than  England,  and  they  believed  that  Scotland, 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  their  own  authority  in  Scotland, 
would  be  secure  only  when  a  government  was  established  in 
England  which  was  homogeneous  with  that  which  they  them¬ 
selves  wielded  in  Scotland.  An  Episcopalian  and  monarchical 
England  or  an  Independent  and  republican  England  would  be 
constantly  tempted  to  interfere  with  that  peculiar  compound  of 
ecclesiastical  democracy  and  political  aristocracy  which  was 
the  temporary  outcome  of  the  historical  development  of  their 
own  country. 

Such  motives  naturally  led  the  Scottish  commissioners  to 
strive  after  the  impossible.  They  knew  that  a  restored  monarchy 
,  .  .  in  England,  surrounded  by  Presbyterian  institutions, 

Their  aims  D  ’  J  J 

acknow-  would  be  a  weak  monarchy  as  far  as  Scotland  was 
the^French  concerned,  and  they  knew  too  little  and  cared  too 
ambassador.  akout  the  wants  of  England  or  the  mental 

characteristics  of  Charles  to  ask  whether  the  object  of  their 
desire  was  practicable.  They  were  not  likely  to  reveal  their 
whole  secret  to  men  of  their  own  speech.  In  the  presence  of 
Sabran  they  felt  no  hesitation.  Before  setting  out  from  West¬ 
minster  they  told  him  plainly  that,  though  it  was  unnecessary 
to  destroy  Episcopacy  in  England  on  religious  grounds,  its 
overthrow  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  union  and 
peace  of  the  two  kingdoms.  If  Charles  would  give  way  on 
this  point,  they  would  throw  their  weight  into  his  scale  on  all 
other  matters.1 


1  “  Touttes  leurs  responces  ont  concouru  que  S.  M.  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne  ayant  consenty  en  Escosse  la  forme  de  Religion,  par  l’eschange 
des  Evesques  au  Presbiteriat,  laquelle  n’estant  point  essentielle  pour  la 
foy  l’estoit  pour  l’union  et  respos  des  deux  Royaumes,  S.  M.  dc  la  Grande 
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This  attitude  of  the  Scots,  so  far  as  it  was  known,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  dissatisfaction  in  the  War-party.  It  was  the  wish 
of  the  Scots  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Peers  that 
tion  of  the  the  question  of  religion  should  be  settled  first,1  but 
ar  party.  ^  the  Lower  House,  now  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Independents,  opposed  an  unshaken  resolution.  It  was 

Conditions  decided  that  the  three  points  of  religion,  of  the 

of  the  militia,  and  of  Ireland  should  be  discussed  in  rotation, 

three  days  being  assigned  to  each  subject.  If,  after 
nine  days,  no  conclusion  had  been  reached,  three  days  more 
were  to  be  devoted  to  religion,  and  so  on  with  the  other  points. 
If  at  the  end  of  twenty  working  days  the  two  sides  were  still 
unable  to  agree,  the  negotiation  was  to  be  at  an  end.2 


Bretagne  ne  la  pouvant  reffuser,  et  qu’ils  me  pouvoient  assurer  que  le 
Roy  d'Angre  y  consentant  touttes  sortes  de  propositions  seroient  bientost 
accommodees  au  gre  de  S.  M.”  — Sabran  to  Brienne,  Add.  MSS. 

5,461,  fob  65b. 

1  “J’ay  S£eu  que  les  Escossois  et  la  Chambre  des  Communes,  ou  plus- 
tost  les  Independants  qui  en  sont,  ont  debattu  longuement  entre  eux 
si  Ton  commenceroient  ou  fineroit  par  la  Religion,  les  Escossois  ont  desire 
de  commencer  par  la  ou  est  leur  principal  interest  et  attachement  a  leur 
Convenant,  pour,  s’ils  obtiennent  leur  fin,  se  trouver  puis  arbitres  du 
ditierent  par  le  poids  qu’ils  donneront  du  coste  ou  ils  voudront  pancher, 
qui  sera  des  lors  celuy  du  Roy,  et  des  Pairs,  pour  ne  tomber  dans  un 
changement  de  forme  de  gouvernement  qui  leur  prejudicieroit.  Les 
autres  voulloient  finir  par  la,  et  voir  tous  les  autres  articles  vuidez  aupara- 
vant  ou  ils  s’interessent  plus  qu’en  celuy  de  la  Religion,  et  ceux  de  la 
Chambre  Haute  (qui  ne  parlent  qu’apres  les  Escossois,  et  qui  ne  trouvent 
plus  de  salut  a  leur  prerogatives  qu’en  l’espoir  que  les  Escossois  disputants 
pour  l’authorite  du  Roy,  ils  le  feront  aussy  pour  leur  dignite  particuliere 
et  de  tous)  s’attachent  entierement  auxdits  Escossois,  et  s’opiniastrent 
pour  l’amour  d’eux  au  poinct  de  la  Religion,  affin  que  ce  contentement  le 
acquiere  au  Roy  et  a  eux.  En  sorte  que  j’en  tire  cette  consequence  que  si 
S.  M.  dela  Grande  Bretagne  se  relasche  dela  Religion,  les  Escossois  n’ayants 
plus  d’interest  qu’en  une  paix  qui  asseure  ce  qui  leur  est  deub,  et  leur 
pays,  auront  grand  desmele  avec  la  Chambre  des  Communes  et  Londres  ; 
et  si  le  Roy  d’Angleterre  s’obstine  a  sa  Religion  et  de  ne  la  vouloir  con- 
tester  que  tous  articles  ne  soyent  consentys,  la  cite  Chambre  des  Communes 
est  pour  en  estre  d’accord,  et  s’opposer  au  desir  des  Escossois.” — Sabran 
to  Brienne,  Feb.  Ibid,  fob  76. 

*  Rushzv.  v.  861. 
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That  any  one  should  have  expected  a  favourable  result 
from  this  negotiation  is  indeed  marvellous.  The  Three  Pro- 
The  Three  positions  of  Uxbridge,  as  the  terms  which  the  Parlia- 
tions°of*  mentary  commissioners  were  empowered  to  offer  on 
Uxbridge,  these  three  heads  were  afterwards  called,  showed 
that  the  incapacity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peace-party  to  under¬ 
stand  the  excellence  of  compromise  equalled  if  it  did  not  sur¬ 
pass  that  of  Charles  himself.  In  the  first,  they  asked  that  the 
King  should  take  the  Covenant,  should  assent  to  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer-book,  to  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  and  the  Directory.  In  the  second,  they  de¬ 
manded  that  the  militia  and  the  navy  should  be  permanently 
controlled  by  commissioners  named  by  Parliament,  joined  by  a 
body  of  Scottish  commissioners  not  exceeding  in  number  a 
third  part  of  those  of  England,  whilst  the  Scottish  militia  was 
to  be  at  the  orders  of  commissioners  named  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  joined  by  English  commissioners,  not  exceeding  a 
third  part  of  their  own  body.  In  the  third,  they  insisted  on 
the  passing  of  an  Act  to  make  void  the  Irish  Cessation,  and 
on  Charles’s  permitting  the  war  in  Ireland  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  English  Parliament  without  hindrance  from  himself.1 

After  a  few  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made,  the 
main  proceedings  were  opened  at  Uxbridge  on  January  31. 

Tan.  3i.  A  rhetorical  discussion  between  Henderson  and  a 
hg\out  doctor  from  Oxford,  on  the  respective  claims  of 
difficulty.  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  to  Divine  authority, 
called  forth  from  Hertford  the  blunt  remark  that  he  believed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  to  be  of  Divine  right.  The 
laymen  then  proceeded  to  business.  Little  was  gained  by  the 
change.  The  Parliamentary  commissioners  had  been  instructed 
to  insist  that  the  King  should  take  the  Covenant  and  consent 
The  aboii-  to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy.  On  the  other  side, 
Episcopacy  Hyde,  knowing  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
demanded,  amongst  his  opponents,  did  his  best  to  stir  up  strife 
in  their  ranks  by  asking  subtle  questions  on  the  nature  of  the 
Presbyterian  system.  It  was  not  diplomacy  of  a  high  order, 
but,  perhaps,  nothing  better  was  possible,  unless  Charles  was 

J  Rus  hiv.  v.  865,  879,  897. 
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A  free- 
spoken 
leiter. 


honestly  prepared  to  meet  the  adverse  proposal  with  something 
more  than  a  blank  negative.1 

Charles’s  intellect  was  not  flexible,  and  he  had  recently 
shown  how  little  he  was  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
a  form  of  the  nobler  spirits  among  his  antagonists.  He  had 
sanctioned  authorised  the  use  of  a  form  of  prayer  in  which  the 
iy  the  King.  p>ivine  assistance  in  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  was 
to  be  implored  by  all  loyal  subjects,  and  in  which  God  was  to 
be  asked  to  ‘  let  the  truth  clearly  appear  who  those  men  are 
which  under  pretence  of  the  public  good  do  pursue  their 
private  ends.’ 2  In  a  letter  which  he  despatched  to  Nicholas, 
who  was  one  of  his  commissioners  at  Oxford,  he  clothed  the 
Feb.  6.  same  idea  in  freer  language.  “  I  should  think,”  he 
wrote,  “  if  in  your  private  discourses  .  .  .  with  the 
London  commissioners  you  would  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  were  arrant  rebels,  and  that  their  end  must  be  damna¬ 
tion,  ruin,  and  infamy  except  they  repented  and  found  some 
way  to  free  themselves  from  the  damnable  way  they  are  in  .  .  . 
it  might  do  good.”  3 

Untoward  as  Charles’s  language  was,  there  were  influences 
around  him  in  favour  of  peace  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
Feb  io  for  him  directly  to  resist.  The  clergy  at  Oxford  were 
Toleration  consulted  as  to  the  limits  of  possible  concession,  and 

f  cheme  of  .  •  . 

theOxiord  the  result  was  a  joint  declaration,  which  has  the 
merit  of  containing  the  first  scheme  of  toleration  on 
a  national  basis  assented  to  in  England  by  any  public  body.4  A 
Feb.  13.  plan  of  Church  reform  was,  in  consequence,  brought 

of  Church  forward  on  the  13th  by  the  King’s  commissioners  at 

reform;  Uxbridge.  At  least,  it  compared  favourably  with 

anything  produced  on  the  other  side.  Episcopacy  was  to  be 

maintained,  but  the  bishops  were  not  to  exercise  coercive  juris¬ 
diction  without  the  consent  of  presbyters  chosen  by  the  clergy 


1  Rushw.  v.  861  ;  Whitelocke ,  128  ;  Clarendon ,  viii.  221. 

2  A  form  of  Common  Prayer ,  p.  11.  E.  27,  4. 

3  The  King  to  Nicholas.  Evelyn’’ s  Diary  (ed.  1879),  iv.  149. 

4  The  clergy’s  paper  tendered  concerning  religion,  Feb.  10.  Clar  endon 
MSS.  1824.  Printed  in  7he  English  Historical  Review  for  April  18S7, 
P-  341- 
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of  the  diocese.  Abuses  were  to  be  remedied  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  to  be  retained  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  alterations  as  might  be  agreed  on,  and— far  more 
important  than  all  this — freedom  was  to  ‘  be  left  to  all  persons 
of  what  opinions  soever  in  matters  of  ceremony,  and  ...  all 
the  penalties  of  the  laws  and  customs  which  enjoin  those  cere¬ 
monies  ’  to  ‘  be  suspended.’ 1 

The  Oxford  clergy  had,  at  least,  made  their  intention  clear. 
“  We  think  it  lawful,”  they  had  declared,  “  that  a  toleration  be 
What  was  given — by  suspending  the  penalties  of  all  laws — both 
ingofThe'se  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents.”  There  is 
vords?  evidently  here  the  germ,  or  more  than  the  germ,  of 
the  great  policy  of  1689.  In  passing  through  Charles’s  mind 
the  phrase  had  become  more  hazy,  as  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  meant  to  permit  the  clergy  to  vary  the  ceremonies 
in  the  one  Church,  or  to  allow  the  existence  of  congregations 
outside  the  Church,  provided  that,  however  much  they  might 
differ  from  it  in  ceremony,  they  agree  with  it  in  doctrine.  Yet 
for  all  that,  it  is  to  him,  and  not  to  his  antagonists,  that  the 
honour  belongs  of  being  the  first  to  propound  the  terms  of 
peace  which  ultimately  closed  the  strife.  The  bid  was  one  for 
the  support  of  the  Independents  against  the  Presbyterians,  and 
was  perhaps  the  easier  for  him  to  make  if,  as  may  have  been 
the  case,  he  had  no  expectation  that  it  would  ever  be  accepted, 
and  had  only  consented  to  the  step  in  order  to  gratify  his 
importunate  supporters. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Independents  made 
no  sign  of  accepting  the  proposed  terms.  Of  Charles,  and  of 
The  offer  all  that  came  from  Charles,  they  were  profoundly 
[hieinede-by  suspicious.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  even  if  their  distrust 
pendents.  had  been  removed  they  would  have  closed  with  the 
present  offer.  Tolerationists  as  they  were,  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  within  the  pale  of  toleration.  They  had  suffered  too 
much  from  Episcopal  authority  to  regard  its  retention  in  any 
form  as  part  of  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
country. 

1  Rus/izv.  v.  872,  873. 
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If  the  Independents  were  not  to  be  won,  Charles’s  proposal 
was  doomed.  The  Scots,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Scots,  still 
a  Presby-  fancied  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  drive  the 

settlement  King  to  assent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Presby- 

urged,  terian  system.  Pembroke,  who  was  always  blurting 

out  what  other  men  were  ashamed  to  say,  and  who  was  entirely 
indifferent  to  forms  of  church  government,  reminded  one  of 
the  Royal  commissioners  that  if  Charles  would  give  way  now5 
it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  recover  his  power  hereafter.1 

but  re-  Such  counsels  of  treachery  were  addressed  in  vain 

jected.  t0  Charier  He  was  an  intriguer,  but  he  was  not  a 

hypocrite.  He  was  ready  to  bribe  his  opponents  by  offering  to 
deserters  offices,  ‘so  that  they  be  not  of  great  trust’  ;2  but  he 
refused  to  abandon  that  Episcopacy  which  was  in  his  eyes  both 
a  Divine  institution  and  one  of  the  strongest  buttresses  of  his 
own  authority. 

On  the  question  of  the  militia  a  difference  of  opinion  had 
manifested  itself  as  distinctly  as  on  the  question  of  religion. 

The  Parliamentary  commissioners  asked  that  it  should 
be  commanded  in  perpetuity  by  persons  named  by 
the  Houses,  whilst  Charles  was  only  ready  to  place  it  tem¬ 
porarily  under  a  body,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  named  by 
Parliament  and  the  other  half  by  himself.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  this  compromise  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  entire 
authority  over  the  militia  was  to  revert  to  himself.  As  for 
Ireland,  the  discussion  soon  degenerated  into  a 
wrangle  on  the  question  whether  the  Cessation  had 
been  accepted  to  save  the  Protestants  or  to  encourage  the 
Papists  ;  and  for  those  who  took  the  latter  view,  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  argue  that  Charles’s  proposed  religious  compromise  was 
only  intended  to  secure  toleration  for  Papists.3 

The  growing  divergence  of  opinion  at  Uxbridge  could  not 
fail  in  producing  its  effect  at  Westminster.  As  early  as  Feb 
ruary  4,  when  it  was  known  that  difficulties  had  been  thrown 


The 

militia. 


Ireland. 


1  Clarendon,  viii.  243. 

2  Memorial  for  Nicholas,  Feb.  17.  Evelyn's  Diary  (ed.  1879),  iv.  152. 

•  Perfect  Passages.  E.  269,  5  ;  E.  270,  23. 
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The  pro 
visoes 


in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  the  Peers  offered 
to  pass  the  New  Model  Ordinance  with  the  addition  of  certain 
provisoes  1  which  would,  as  they  hoped,  render  it  in¬ 
nocuous.  They  asked,  first,  that  all  officers  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  might  be  nominated  by  both 
Houses,  thus  securing  to  themselves  a  veto  upon  every 
appointment ;  and,  secondly,  that  both  officers  and 
soldiers  should  not  only  take  the  Covenant,  but  should  submit 
‘  to  the  form  of  Church  Government  that  is  already  voted  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament/ 

To  the  first  proviso  Cromwell  offered  a  steadfast  opposition. 
He  asked  that  the  appointment  of  the  officers  should  rest  with 
Feb.  7.  the  commander-in-chief  alone.  The  Parliamentary 
spirit  was,  however,  too  strong  for  him,  and  the 
modified  Commons,  adopting  a  compromise,  resolved  by  a  vote 
Commons.  g2  5^  that,  though  the  appointment  of  officers 
should  be  made  by  the  commander-in-chief,  the  approval  of 
the  Houses  should  in  all  cases  be  necessary  ;  an  approval 
which,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
refuse.  With  respect  to  the  second  proviso,  the 
Commons  agreed  that  officers  and  soldiers  should 
take  the  Covenant,  but  they  absolutely  refused  to  enforce  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  form  of  Church  Government  voted  by  both 
Houses,  on  the  plea  that  if  the  Covenant  were  taken  such  a 
submission  would  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  votes  of  the 
Houses  on  the  subject  were  not  yet  complete.2 

On  the  1 2th  the  Commons  argued  before  the  Lords  in 
favour  of  their  amendments.  On  the  same  day  news  reached 
Westminster  that  a  party  of  Royalists  under  Sir 
Lewis  Dyves  had  seized  one  of  the  forts  which 
guarded  Weymouth.3  Waller  was  at  once  ordered  to 
relieve  the  town,  but  though  he  would  gladly  have 
obeyed,  his  cavalry,  which  had  formerly, served  under 
Essex,  broke  out  into  mutiny  at  Leatherhead.  “We 
will  rather  go,”  they  said,  “  under  any  the  Lord  General 

1  L.J.  vii.  175. 

s  C.J.  iv.  43,  44;  L.J.  vii.  191. 

•  C.J.  iv.  46  ;  The  True  Informer,  E.  269,  21. 
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should  appoint  than  with  Sir  William  Waller,  with  all  the  money 
in  England.”  1 

When  this  mishap  was  known  in  Westminster,  it  was  also 
known  that  the  King’s  commissioners  at  Uxbridge  had  pre¬ 
sented  a  scheme  of  Church  reform,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
intrinsic  merits,  was  hateful  alike  to  the  Presbyterians  of  both 
nations.  That  scheme  fused  for  a  time  the  Peace-party  and 
the  War-party  into  one.  Both  alike  declared  for  war,  which, 
Feb  as  the  mutiny  at  Leatherhead  gave  evidence,  it 
Passing  of  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  with  a  disorgan- 

the  New  .  _  .  3  ? 

Model  Ordi-  ised  army.  The  Lords  gave  way  at  once,  and  on 
the  15th  they  passed  the  New  Model  Ordinance 
as  it  had  last  come  from  the  Commons  without  any  further 
difficulty.2 

Formally  at  least  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  still  dragged 
on.  An  attempt  which  led  to  nothing  was  made  to  discover 
_  .  ,  some  compromise  on  the  question  of  the  command 

Continued  ... 

dscussions  of  the  militia.  Time  was  running  short  when 
at  Uxbridge.  commissioners  made  an  unexpected  pro¬ 

posal.  Let  the  armies  on  both  sides  be  disbanded,  and  His 
Majesty  would  then  repair  in  person  to  Westminster.3 
To  this  fresh  suggestion  the  Parliamentary  commis- 


Feb.  20. 

Charles 

proposes  to  . 

go  to  West-  sioners  returned  a  deaf  ear.  1  hey  were  certainly  m 
minster.  •  “  As  for  trusting  the  rebels,”  Charles  had 


the  right. 


only  the  day  before  written  to  his  wife,  “  either  by  going  to 
London  or  disbanding  my  army  before  a  peace,  do  no  ways 
fear  my  hazarding  so  cheaply  or  foolishly;  for  I  esteem  the 
interest  thou  hast  in  me  at  a  far  dearer  rate,  and  pretend  to 
have  a  little  more  wit — at  least  by  the  sympathy  that  is  betwixt 
us — than  to  put  myself  in  the  reverence  of  perfidious  rebels.”  4 
Charles  now,  it  seems,  imagined  that  after  a  complete  dis¬ 
bandment  on  both  sides  he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  excluded  members  to  their  places  at  Westminster, 


1  Com.  of  B.  K.  Day  Book ,  Feb.  15. 

2  L.J.  vii.  195. 

3  Riishiv.  v.  920. 

4  The  King  to  the  Queen,  Feb.  19.  The  King's  Cabinet  Opened ,  p.  6. 
F.  292,  27. 
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and  would  thus  be  able  to  impose  his  own  conditions  on  the 
reunited  Parliament.1 

On  February  22,  as  the  days  fixed  for  the  negotiation  were 
running  to  an  end,  the  royal  commissioners  made  a  final 
Feb.  22.  attempt  to  reopen  the  religious  question.  The  King, 
S\apoTaI  they  said,  was  ready  to  discuss  the  future  settlement 
proposed.  Gf  qie  Church  with  Parliament  and  a  National  Synod 
summoned  for  the  purpose.  Neither  this  nor  a  repetition  of 
the  proposal  to  disband  the  armies  met  with  any  favourable 
response  from  the  representatives  of  the  Houses.2 

The  negotiation,  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  the  Treaty 
of  Uxbridge,  was  thus  brought  to  an  end.  No  one  except 
„  .  „  .  Cromwell  and  his  adherents  had  gained  anything  by 

Treaty  of  it.  I  he  active  support  01  the  Scots  in  the  war 

against  the  King  was  secured  now  that  they  had 
made  the  discovery  that  Charles  was  unwilling  to  become  a 
Presbyterian.  The  modern  reader,  indeed,  is  apt  to  brush 
aside  the  long  argument  on  which  the  thoughts  of  contempo¬ 
raries  were  fixed,  and  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  scheme 
of  Church  reform  proposed  by  the  Oxford  clergy  as  the  one 
object  of  interest  in  the  whole  dreary  futility.  Charles  was 
himself  the  first  to  show  how  little  he  cared  for  it,  by  throwing 
it  over  in  favour  of  another  scheme  for  calling  a  National 
Synod.  Yet  if  ever  there  was  an  idea  which  an  earnest  man 
would  have  cherished,  it  was  that  of  toleration.  To  preach  it 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  render  it  palatable  where  it  was 
unpalatable,  to  meet  objections  and  suggest  modifications, 
would  have  been  a  task  for  the  highest  statesmanship  and  the 
firmest  courage.  Even  if  Charles  had  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  the  task,  there  was  a  fatal  bar  to  its  accom- 


1  “  Le  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  desire  venant  ici,  que  toutes  per- 

sonnes  Parlementaires  soient  admises  ez  chambres,  ce  que  le  Parlementn’a 
garde  de  permettre,  parce  que  le  parti  de  S.  M.  seroit  le  plus  puissant  a 
cause  des  divisions  et  de  l’affection  que  plusieurs  y  ont  pour  le  Roi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne.” — Sabran  to  Brienne,  Add.  MSS.  5,461,  fol. 

124b. 

2  Rushw.  v.  922. 
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plishment  by  him.  The  convictions  to  which  he  clung  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  his  nature  were  opposed  to  the  scheme  which  he 
had  allowed  to  be  put  forward  in  his  name.  Not  much  more 
than  two  years  was  to  pass  when  the  same  scheme  was  to  be 
offered  to  him  by  some  of  the  very  men  who  now  rejected  it, 
to  be  rejected  in  turn  by  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TIPPERMUIRj  ABERDEEN,  AND  INVERLOCHY. 

On  February  19,  when  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  Charles  received  news  1  which,  though 
^  without  influence  upon  the  resolution  which  he  had 

Feb.  19.  already  formed  to  reject  the  Parliamentary  offers,  un- 

News  from 

the  High-  doubtedly  inspired  him  with  a  fresh  hope  of  gaining 
the  mastery  in  the  campaign  about  to  open.  In  the 
Scottish  Highlands  a  soldier  of  genius  was  carrying  all  before 
him  in  the  name  of  the  King. 

Though  Montrose  was  an  idealist  capable  of  believing  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  that  Charles  was  indeed  ‘  great,  good,  and 
just,’  it  was  not  for  the  restoration  of  a  dead  past 

1644.  J  1 

Montrose’s  that  he  drew  his  sword.  He  stood  up  for  that 
which  was,  in  some  sort,  the  hope  of  the  future. 
He  detested  the  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  ;  and  he 
detested  still  more  the  despotic  sway  of  the  great  nobles  who 
had  banded  themselves  with  Argyle,  and  had  risen  to  power 
by  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy.  Though  there  can 
indeed  be  little  doubt  that  his  own  buoyancy  of  self-reliance, 
with  its  accompanying  love  of  pre-eminence,  urged  him  forward 
in  the  path  which  he  had  chosen,  yet  his  ambition 
was  closely  intertwined  with  a  nobler  sentiment.  To 
him  the  King  whom  he  served  was  not  the  actual  Charles,  but 
an  imaginary  being  who  was  eager  to  free  Scotland  from  a 
stern  and  relentless  tyranny,  and  to  make  possible  again  the 
iree  and  joyous  life  of  old.  A  clergy  restraining  themselves  to 
their  spiritual  functions,  and  a  nobility  devoting  themselves  to 


His  aims. 


1  The  King  to  the  Queen,  Feb.  19.  The  King' s  Cabinet  Opened >  p.  5. 
E,  292,  27. 
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their  country  without  self-seeking,  filled  in  the  picture  of  the 
future  as  it  was  reflected  in  Montrose’s  mind,  and  it  was  to  be 
realised,  not  by  raising  the  king  to  absolute  power,  but  by  the 
support  which  he  would  derive  from  the  gentry  and  the  nobility 
of  secondary  position.  Montrose,  in  short,  was  the  champion, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  diffused  aristocracy,  rather  than  of  that 
monarchy  the  name  of  which  was  so  frequently  on  his  lips.1 

Unhappily  for  Montrose,  the  means  of  realising  such  aims 
were  not  to  be  found  on  Scottish  soil.  Argyle’s  Presbyterian 
Obsstacies  supporters  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  at  least  they 
m  his  way.  paci  given  to  Scotland  that  discipline  which  had 
enabled  the  laborious  middle  class  to  assert  itself  in  the  face  of 
what  had  but  a  short  time  ago  been  an  anarchical  nobility.  The 
well-founded  belief  that  the  restoration  to  power  of  a  nobility 
hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  middle  class 
boded  no  good  either  to  order  or  to  liberty  rendered  Montrose’s 
cause  practically  hopeless. 

Of  all  this  Montrose  saw  nothing.  He  did  not,  like  Crom¬ 
well,  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  means  with  which  he  pro¬ 
ms  weak-  posed  to  gain  his  ends.  He  dashed  at  his  high  aim 
ness*  like  a  Paladin  of  romance,  conscious  of  the  purity  of 

his  intentions,  and  trusting  to  his  own  genius  to  mould  to  use¬ 
ful  purposes  the  intractable  forces  which  chance  might  throw  in 
his  way.  Self-confidence,  indeed,  he  had  to  the  full,  but  it  was 
a  self-confidence  of  which  only  noble  spirits  are  capable,  because 
it  was  founded  on  the  belief  that  in  the  presence  of  a  great  effort 
base  spirits  would  change  their  natures,  and  join  with  one  heart 
in  establishing  the  reign  of  truth  and  justice.  His  dream  was 
more  of  a  ‘  devout  imagination  ’  than  any  that  had  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  the  most  fanatical  Calvinist. 

Montrose’s  failure  in  his  attempt  upon  the  Lowlands  in  the 
spring  of  1644 2  seemed  at  first  to  render  hopeless  the  realisa- 

1  In  this  respect  he  occupies  much  the  same  position  in  Scottish  his¬ 
tory  as  the  authors  of  the  petition  of  the  Knights  Bachelors  to  Edward, 
after  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  occupy  in  English  history.  In  both  cases 
the  Crown  was  to  be  strengthened  against  the  higher  nobility,  with  no 
intention  of  restoring  the  old  absolutism. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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tion  of  his  projects.  When  Rupert  burst  into  the  North, 
Montrose  rode  off  to  him  to  beg  for  troops.  He  found  him 
July  3.  at  York,  the  day  after  his  ruinous  defeat  at  Marston 
Rupert  for  Moor.  Rupert  carelessly  offered  a  thousand  horse, 
helP-  but  night  brought  counsel,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  declared  that  he  could  not  spare  a  single  man. 

Montrose  now  knew  that  he  must  depend  on  himself  alone. 
He  was  aware  that  Antrim  had  been  commissioned  to  bring 
M  t  over  to  the  Highlands  2,000  Irishmen,  but  for  some 

and  An-  time  he  had  heard  nothing  of  him.  He  therefore 

despatched  young  Lord  Ogilvy,  the  heir  of  the  Earl 
of  Airlie,  and  Captain  Rollock  to  Scotland  to  spy  out  the 
country  in  disguise.  In  a  fortnight  his  messengers  returned 
with  tidings  that  the  Presbyterian  Government  was  supreme, 
and  that  no  man  dared  to  move  a  hand  against  it.  Yet  Mon¬ 
trose,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  report  of  his  own  spies,  could  not 
throw  off  the  belief  that  at  least  in  the  Lowlands  beyond  the 
Tay  he  might  find  support  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  lines — * 

“  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win  or  lose  it  all,” 

he  resolved  to  try  what  might  be  effected  in  those  quarters  by 
Aug.  18.  the  magic  of  his  presence.  On  August  18,  sending 
sitTouTfor  awaY  ah  of  his  remaining  adherents  except  Rollock 
Scotland.  and  an  officer  named  Sibbald,  he  set  out  from  Car¬ 
lisle  disguised  as  a  groom  in  attendance  upon  his  companions. 
On  the  22nd  he  reached  Tullybelton,  a  house  near  Perth,  which 
belonged  to  Patrick  Graham,  a  kinsman  of  his  own.  His  first 
eager  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  loyal 
gentry  of  the  North.  The  news  which  he  received  was  as  dis¬ 
couraging  as  that  which  had  been  brought  him  by  Ogilvy  and 
Rollock.  Huntly  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  resisting  the  pre¬ 
dominant  party,  and  had  fled  to  the  hills,  leaving  the  Gordons 
without  a  leader,1 


1  Wiskart ,  ch.  iv.  See  vol.  i.  p.  336. 
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Montrose’s  intention,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  been  to 
rouse  to  action  the  Gordons  together  with  the  gentry  of  Angus 
and  the  Mearns. 1  It  is  true  that  the  past  history  of 
changes  his  Scotland  did  not  give  much  reason  to  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  overcome  with  their  help  the  sober  population 
of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  which  was  the  real  centre  of  the 
political  life  of  Scotland.  Montrose,  however,  had  come  tern-; 
porarily  to  reverse  the  stream  of  history,  and  was  not  likely  to 
be  turned  back  by  such  considerations.  It  was  more  ominous 
that  the  gentry  of  the  North  gave  no  signs  of  being  prepared 
to  accept  him  as  a  leader.  Everything  around  him  boded 
failure,  when  a  letter  fell  accidently  into  his  hands  which 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  enterprise.  If  the  gentry  of 
the  northern  Lowlands  refused  to  stir,  he  could  appeal  to  the 
Highlands. 

Antrim,  it  seemed,  had  not  been  unmindful  of  his  promise. 
Before  the  end  of  June  he  had  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 

Tune  Supreme  Council,  and  had  shipped  off  some  1,600 
Antrim  men  to  the  Western  Highlands.2  This  force  was 
tothe  probably  composed  of  his  own  Macdonalds,  who 
Highlands,  servec[  {n  the  Irish  war,  intermingled  with  a 

sprinkling  of  the  northern  Irish.  Its  leader  was  Alaster 
Aiaster  Macdonell  or  Macdonald,  whose  father,  known  as 
Macdonald.  Keitache,  the  man  who  fought  with  either 

hand — in  Lowland  corruption,  Colkitto  3— had  been  the  stoutest 
champion  of  his  race,  the  Macdonalds  of  Islay  and  Kintyre, 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  298,  note.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  news 
brought  to  Montrose  at  Tullybelton  turned  on  the  condition  of  Huntly 
and  the  Gordons,  not  on  the  condition  of  the  Highlands. 

2  Ormond  put  the  number  at  2,500  (Ormond  to  Nicholas,  July  22, 
Carte’s  Ormond,  vi.  178),  but  it  appears  from  Antrim’s  own  letter  to 
Ormond  of  June  27  ( Carte  MSS.  xi.  fol.  301)  that  only  1,600  actually 
sailed. 

3  This  appellation  has  popularly  been  given  to  the  son,  the  meaning 
of  Mac  Coll  Keitache  being  overlooked.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  l:e 
better  in  speaking  of  him  and  his  men  to  call  them  Macdonald,  then 
Macdonell  or  Macdonnell.  Otherwise  the  unity  of  the  clans  of  the  name 
and  the  connection  between  them  and  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland  is  apt  to 
drop  out  of  sight. 
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ravages  in 

Ardnamur- 

chan. 


against  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  the  Campbells.  His 
stalwart  son,  an  impetuous  warrior  but  a  bad  general,  had 
inherited  the  passions  of  the  fierce  old  clansman. 

Early  in  July  Alaster  Macdonald  landed  in  Ardnamurchan. 
He  came  to  bring  Highland  vengeance  upon  a  Highland  foe. 
His  The  Campbell  tenants  dwelt  on  the  soil  which  had 

once  been  counted  as  the  inheritance  of  the  Mac¬ 
donalds,  and  for  forty  miles  their  land  was  now 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  In  order  to  keep  open  a  way  of 
retreat,  Macdonald  seized  upon  the  castles  of  Mingary  and 
Loch  Alyne  on  the  coast.  Continuing  his  devastations,  he 
called  on  his  kinsmen,  the  Macdonalds,  to  join  him,  but  the 
Macdonalds  dared  not  stir  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Argyle.  Of  Montrose  he  had  no  tidings,  and  he  therefore 
resolved  to  content  himself  with  the  desolation  which 
he  had  spread  around  him,  and  to  carry  his  men 
back  to  Ireland.  When  he  reached  the  place  of 
embarkation  he  found  that  his  retreat  was  cur  off,  as 
his  ships  had  been  burnt  or  captured  by  the  Camp- 
Nothing  daunted,  he  made  his  way  across  glen  and 


He  proposes 
to  return  to 
Ireland. 

.  Aug. 

His  retreat 
cut  off. 


bells. 


mountain  to  Lochaber,  the  westernmost  of  the  districts  which 
His  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Huntly.  .  Like  Mont- 

i^atheenngs  rose,  he  placed  his  chief  hope  in  the  support  of  the 
Highlands.  Gordons,  and,  like  Montrose,  he  now  learnt  that  the 
Gordons  had  made  their  submission  to  the  covenanting 
Government.  Headed  back  in  his  march  to  the  east,  he  turned 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  lands  of  the  Mac¬ 
kenzies  of  Ivintail  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Alsh  and  Loch  Duich. 
The  Mac-  Little  more  than  forty  years  ago  the  Mackenzies  had 
['hTiac-11'1  been  at  deadly  feud  with  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen- 
donaids.  garry.  In  1603,  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  their 
chieftain’s  son,  the  Macdonalds  set  fire  to  a  church  which  was 
crowded  with  a  congregation  of  Mackenzies.  Men,  women, 
and  children  perished  in  the  flames,  whilst  the  Glengarry  piper 
stirred  the  hearts  of  his  clansmen  to  their  deed  of  vengeance. 
Pitilessly  the  Macdonalds  barred  the  doors  with  their  claymores 
and  thrust  back  their  shrieking  foes  into  the  fire.  In  vain 
agonised  mothers  threw  their  children  out  of  the  windows  in 
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in  Bade- 
nocha 


the  vain  hope  that  these  innocent  ones  at  least  might  be  spared. 
The  Macdonalds  knew  no  mercy,  and  the  sword  destroyed  the 
infant  lives  which  had  escaped  the  flames.1  Since  that  day  of 
horror  peace  had  been  made  between  the  Mackenzies  and  the 
Macdonalds,  but  the  Mackenzies  were  hardly  likely  to  welcome 
Sea  forth  one  who  bore  the  Macdonald  name.  Their  chief- 
reo3veto  tain’  Earl  Seaforth,  who  was  a  man  of  uncer- 

Macdonaid.  tain  politics,  apt  to  throw  himself  on  the  strongest 
side,  steadily  refused  to  ally  himself  with  the  roving  strangers. 
It  was  'only  on  compulsion  that  he  allowed  them  to  pass 
through  his  territory.  Macdonald,  finding  himself  rejected  of 

Macdonald  a^’  ma<^e  f°r  Badenoch  on  the  upper  Spey,  which, 
like  Lochaber,  owed  allegiance  to  Huntly,  and  took 
upon  himself  to  call  on  the  chieftains  there  to  rise  in 
the  name  of  Huntly  and  the  King.  In  this  way  he  secured 
about  five  hundred  recruits.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he 
attempted  to  push  his  way  down  the  Spey  to  the  immediate 
territory  of  the  Gordons.  The  way  was  barred 
against  him  by  the  Grants  and  the  Lowland  gentry 
of  Moray,  who  lived  too  near  the  Gordons  to  be 
other  than  good  Covenanters,  and  who  were  on  this  occasion 
supported  by  a  thousand  of  Seaforth’s  Mackenzies.2 

Highlanders  might  indeed  be  counted  as  Royalists,  but  they 
were  clansmen  first  and  Royalists  afterwards.  The  necessities 
The  High-  of  local  warfare  had  early  enforced  the  lesson  of  dis- 
land  clans,  cipline  in  its  only  possible  shape,  that  of  absolute 
submission  to  the  chieftain’s  will.  To  the  chieftain  each  clan 
owed  the  military  compactness  which  alone  could  give  safety 
to  those  who  were  girt  about  by  foes.  The  worst  penalty  in 
his  power  to  inflict  was  to  expel  them  from  his  obedience,  that 
they  might  go  forth  as  £  broken  men,’  wanderers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  with  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s 
hand  against  them.  In  return  for  the  salutary  despotism  of  the 
chieftain,  the  clansmen  owed  to  him  the  most  absolute  obe¬ 
dience  and  the  most  absolute  devotion.  Between  neighbouring 
clans  there  was  often  a  bitter  feud,  and  the  hatred  handed 

1  Mackenzie’s  History  of  the  Mackenzies,  157.' 

2  Patrick  Gordon,  A  short  abridgment  of  Britain's  distemper ,  65-69. 
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down  from  father  to  son  not  rarely  showed  itself  in  deeds  of 
inhuman  cruelty.  The  instincts  of  savage  life  in  which  strangers 
are  counted  as  enemies  were  still  strong  within  the  Highlander, 
though  in  the  seventeeth  century  there  had  been  some  progress, 
especially  amongst  the  clans  dwelling  on  the  edge  of  the  High¬ 
land  line.  In  that  region  the  chieftains  mingled  more  readily 
with  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  Lowlands,  and  their  depen¬ 
dants  were  settling  down  into  a  position  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tenants  of  the  Lowland  nobility.  Yet  even  here  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  made  it  difficult  to  find  sustenance  for  all  the 
dwellers  upon  it,  and  any  excuse  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  Lowland  neighbours  was  always  gladly  wel¬ 
comed. 

To  bind  the  clans  together  for  a  political  object  was  an 
impossible  task.  Neither  any  one  chief  nor  any  one  clan  would 
agree  to  serve  under  a  neighbouring  chief.1  It  was 
on  this  rock  that  Macdonald’s  enterprise  had  split. 
He  had  summoned  the  clans  in  the  name  of  Huntly 
and  the  King,  but  whatever  he  might  say,  he  had  failed  to 
induce  them  to  serve  under  a  Macdonald. 

But  for  Montrose  Macdonald’s  position  would  have  been 
hopeless.  Montrose,  however,  was  as  prompt  as  Cromwell  to 
seize  the  chances  of  the  hour,  and  he  no  sooner 
heard  of  Macdonald’s  arrival  in  Badenoch  than  he 
summoned  him  to  join  him  at  Blair  Athol.  On  his 
way  to  the  place  of  meeting  Montrose  met  a  High¬ 
lander  speeding  forward  with  the  fiery  cross  which  was  to  rouse 
the  whole  country  to  oppose  the  irruption  of  the  strangers.  He 
,  hurried  forward,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  was 

and  saves 

him  from  not  too  late.  He  found  the  Stuarts  and  the  Robert¬ 
sons  gathered  from  the  valleys  of  the  Garry  and  the 
Tummel,  and  prepared  to  draw  their  swords  against  Mac¬ 
donald’s  Irish.2  At  the  voice  of  Montrose  all  jealousies  were 


Difficulties 
of  uniting 
them. 
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1  I  need  not  refer  to  Lord  Macaulay’s  elucidation  of  this  simple 
thesis. 

'i  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  designate  them  by  this  name.  Yet  though 
the  word  ‘  Irish,’  was  often  employed  in  Scotland  to  designate  a  Celt 
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hushed,  and  the  Highlanders  as  well  as  the  new-comers  from 
Antrim  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  King.1 

Macdonald  was  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  sudden  change  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  per- 

Montrose  sona^  glamour  of  Montrose’s  presence,  but  it  was  in 
accepted  as  the  main  the  result  of  his  appearance  as  a  visitor 
from  another  world  than  that  of  the  Highland  glens. 
It  was  probably  fortunate  for  his  cause  that  he  made  the  first 
experiment  so  near  the  border  of  the  Lowlands.  The  Athol 
chiefs  shared  to  a  great  extent  the  feelings  of  the  gentry  farther 
south.  The  component  factors  in  Scottish  royalism  were 
hatred  of  Argyle  and  hatred  of  the  equalising  pressure  of  the 
Kirk,  and  Argyle  and  the  Kirk  found  little  favour  amongst  the 
gentry  on  either  side  of  the  Highland  line. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Montrose  had  fighting  before 
him.  The  apparition  of  Macdonald  in  the  Highlands  had 
Three  stirred  the  apprehension  of  all  whose  property  was 
Covenanting  exposed  to  plunder,  and  already  three  armies  had 
been  gathered  by  the  national  Government  to  make 
his  escape  impossible.  Argyle  was  on  his  march  from  the 
West,  on  the  track  of  his  hereditary  foe.  A  second  force  was 
gathering  at  Aberdeen  to  stop  Deeside  against  him,  whilst  Lord 
Elcho  collected  a  third  from  the  men  of  Fife  and  of  the  lower 
lands  of  Perthshire,  to  keep  him  in  check  if  he  attempted  to 
break  out  along  the  valley  of  the  Tay. 

Montrose  had  to  choose  his  enemy,  and  he  chose  the 
nearest,  the  army  under  Elcho  at  Perth.  On  his  way  thither 
,,  ,  he  came  upon  a  body  of  some  five  hundred  men 

Montrose  s  J 

march  to  marching  under  Lord  Kilpont  and  Sir  James  Drum¬ 
mond  to  join  Elcho  against  the  proscribed  Mac¬ 
donald.  When  the  two  commanders  learnt  that  they  had  to 
do  with  Montrose,  they  followed  their  instincts  and  rallied  to 
the  royal  standard. 

Even  after  this  reinforcement  Montrose  had  scarcely  more 

generally,  its  present  use  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most, 
of  Macdonald’s  followers  were  of  Scottish  descent. 

1  Wishart,  ch.  v.  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  7 2. 
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than  3,000  men  on  foot.1  Cavalry  he  had  none,  save  the  three 
worn-out  horses  which  had  borne  himself  and  his  two  com¬ 
panions  from  England.  On  the  other  side  Elcho’s  army  fell 
„  .  little  short  of  7,000,  including  at  least  700  horse,2 * 

Comparison  '  ^  . 

between  the  and  accompanied  by  a  park  of  artillery.  Inferior  in 

two  armies.  ,  .  . 

numbers  and  equipment,  Montrose  was  vastly  superior 
in  the  quality  of  his  men.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  his 
hands,  inured  from  boyhood  to  war  and  to  the  hardy  exercises 
which  are  the  school  of  war.  On  the  other  side  were  townsmen 
and  peasants  who  had  gone  through  no  such  training,  and 
who  had  never  been  carried  on,  like  their  countrym^  t  who 
fought  at  Marston  Moor,  to  the  higher  discipline  of  civdised 
Sept.  1.  warfare.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  September  1, 
ofTipper-6  they  were  drawn  up  in  the  open  valley  about  three  miles 
mtur.  west  0f  perth  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  approach 
of  Montrose.  All  that  could  be  done  to  stir  up  enthusiasm 
in  their  ranks  was  attempted,  and  one  of  their  preachers  even 
took  upon  himself  to  prophesy  assured  success.  “If  ever  God,” 
he  declared,  “  spake  word  of  truth  by  my  mouth,  I  promise  you 
in  His  name  certain  victory  this  day.” 

Montrose  knew  his  adversary.  Well  aware  that  appearance 
goes  far  to  intimidate  an  untried  enemy,  he  stretched  out  his 
own  line  as  far  as  possible,  drawing  them  up  only  three  deep, 
so  as  to  present  a  front  as  long  as  that  which  was  opposed  to 
him.  He  had  but  little  powder  to  spare,  and  his  orders  were 
that  his  men  should  march  up  close  to  the  enemy  before  those 
who  were  provided  with  muskets  fired  a  shot.  Those  who  had 
no  muskets  must  content  themselves  with  pelting  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  with  stones.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion  they  must  all  do  their  best  with  their  swords. 
A  battle  fought  under  these  instructions  was  not  likely  to  last 
long.  Elcho’s  raw  soldiers  took  alarm  at  the  first  volley. 
Then  there  was  a  yell  and  a  rush  from  behind  the  smoke,  and 

1  Patrick  Gordon  makes  them  3,200,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by 
giving  1,500  to  Macdonald.  lie  must  have  lost  more  than  100  since  his 
landing. 

2  Gordon  makes  the  horse  1,000  and  the  foot  6,000.  Wishart  agrees 

with  him  as  to  the  foot,  but  makes  the  horse  only  700. 
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in  an  instant  the  Covenanting  infantry  was  converted  into  a 
flying  mob.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry,  terrified  by  the  shower 
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of  stones  to  which  they  were  exposed,  dashed  from  the  field  in 
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headlong  panic.  The  pursuit  was  hot,  and  two  thousand  of 
the  fugitives  were  cut  down  before  they  reached  a  place  of 
safety.  Nine  or  ten  died  unwounded  from  the  effects  of  the 
unwonted  exercise.  Before  nightfall  Montrose  was  master  of 
Perth.1 

As  yet  Montrose  had  his  men  under  control.  They  plun¬ 
dered  the  slain,  and  stripped  the  suburbs  of  every  thing  that 
Montrose  at  they  could  carry  off;  but  neither  cruelty  nor  robbery 
Perth.  was  permitted  within  the  walls.2  Montrose  had  two 
other  armies  to  meet,  and  on  the  4th  he  started  for  Aberdeen. 

Sept.  7.  On  the  way  Lord  Kilpont  was  murdered,  and  the 
LorddKii°-f  assassin,  James  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich,  fled  to 
p°nt.  Argyle.  The  belief  in  the  camp,  in  all  probability 
erroneous,3  was  that  Kilpont  was  put  to  death  because  he 
refused  to  join  in  murdering  Montrose.  The  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  Argyle  to  the  supposed  murderer  was  a  sign  that 
all  who  joined  in  a  Highland  rising  might  be  assassinated  with 
impunity,  as  far  as  the  Covenanting  authorities  were  con¬ 
cerned.4  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  civilised  community 
metes  out  to  a  less  civilised  one  the  measure  by  which  it 
judges  itself.  When  Argyle  desolated  the  Highland  glens  with 
fire  and  sword,  he  was  but  inflicting  due  punishment  on  bar- 


1  Wishart,  ch.  iv.  v.  ;  Spalding ,  ii.  385,  402  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  65. 

2  Depositions  in  Napier's  Memorials  of  Montrose ,  ii.  149. 

3  See  the  letter  in  the  postscript  to  Sir  W.  Scott’s  introduction  to  the 
Legend  of  RIontrose.  It  is  from  a  descendant  of  Stewart  and  looks  as  if  it 
preserved  a  true  family  tradition.  It  is  there  stated  that  Stewart  chal¬ 
lenged  Alaster  Macdonald,  and  that  Montrose,  at  Kilpont’s  advice, 
arrested  them  both  and  enforced  a  reconciliation.  A  quarrel  between 
Stewart  and  Kilpont  arising  out  of  the  part  taken  by  the  latter  in  the 
arrest,  sprang  up  in  the  midst  of  a  drinking  bout,  and  ended  in  the  assas¬ 
sination.  Some  details  of  the  story,  however,  are  plainly  incorrect, 
especially  the  statement  that  Stewart’s  quarrel  with  Macdonald  arose 
from  the  plundering  by  the  latter  of  the  lands  of  Ardvoirlich,  and  that 
these  lay  on  his  line  of  march  before  he  joined  Montrose.  This  is  certainly 
wrong,  as  Ardvoirlich  lies  on  the  south  of  Loch  Earn,  and  the  plundering, 
if  effected  at  all,  must  have  been  carried  out  by  some  straggling  parties  of 
Macdonald’s  men  on  the  way  between  Blair  Athol  and  Perth,  as  Mont¬ 
rose’s  own  line  of  advance  did  not  approach  it. 

4  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scot l .  vi.  359. 
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Changes  in 
Montrose's 
army. 


barians.  When  Montrose  gathered  the  Highlanders  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  burghers  and  the  farmers  of  the  Lowlands,  he 
Sept.  12.  placed  himself  outside  the  pale  of  civilised  warfare. 
onPMont-et  On  September  12  the  Government  of  Edinburgh  set 
rose’s  head.  a  price  on  his  head.  He  was  to  be  brought  in  dead 

or  alive  on  the  ground  that  he  had  ‘joined  with  a  band  of 
Irish  rebels  and  mass-priests,  who  had,  this  two  years  bygone, 
bathed  themselves  in  the  blood  of  God’s  people  in  Ireland, 
and  in  a  traitorous  and  perfidious  manner  has  invaded  this 
kingdom,  taken  possession  of  some  of  the  royal  burghs  thereof, 
apprehended,  killed,  and  cruelly  murdered  divers  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects.’ 1 

It  was  easier  to  denounce  Montrose  than  to  lay  hands 
on  him.  As  he  marched  on  rapidly  towards  Aberdeen  the 
character  of  his  army  changed.  The  greater  part  of 
his  Highlanders  returned  home,  as  their  manner 
was,  to  deposit  their  booty  in  their  own  glens.  The 
Irishmen  were  always  with  him,  and  he  was  now  also  joined 
by  the  old  Earl  of  Airlie  with  some  of  the  gentry  of  Angus  and 
the  Mearns,  who  brought  with  them,  in  addition  to  a  body  of 
foot,  a  small  party  of  forty-four  horse.  Montrose 
would  gladly  have  welcomed  the  great  Gordon  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  Huntly  was  far  away ;  and  two,  at  least, 
of  his  sons,  Lord  Gordon,  the  eldest,  and  Lord  Lewis,  the 
youngest,  were  still  bound  to  the  Covenanters  as  the  nephews 
of  their  mother’s  brother,  Argyle.  Aboyne  was  in  England, 
doing  his  duty  on  the  King’s  side  in  the  garrison  of  Carlisle. 

It  was  not  merely  their  connection  with  Argyle  which  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Gordons  to  rally  to  Montrose’s  standard. 
Montrose  was  longing  to  gather  the  feudal  aristocracy  around 
him,  and  he  had  to  discover  that  in  a  feudal  aristocracy  it  was 
the  possession  of  broad  acres  and  a  numerous  following  of 
vassals  which  gave  repute,  not  military  genius  or  the  authority 
Lord  of  the  King.  Huntly  was  in  his  own  district  a  king 

Gordon.  jn  ap  hut  the  name>  and  he  scorned  to  take  orders 
from  one  wffiose  estates  wrere  insignificant  when  compared  to 

1  Declaration  by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  Sept.  12.  Napier’s  Memo- 
1  ials  ot  Montrose,  ii.  163. 
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his  own.  He  had  received,  too,  from  the  King  the  Lieu- 
tenantship  of  the  North,  and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 


to  subordinate  himself  to  the  new  Lieutenant  of  all  Scotland. 
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Vet  it  was  hard  for  him  or  his  sons  to  desert  the  King’s  cause. 
Their  neighbours,  the  Frazers,  the  Forbeses,  the  Crichtons, 
and  the  rest  had  adhered  to  the  Covenant  as  a  protection 
against  Huntly’s  power,  and  when  Lord  Gordon  called  on 
them  to  follow  him  against  Montrose,  they  with  one  voice 
refused  to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  their 
hereditary  enemy.1  Some  eighteen  or  twenty  horse,  under  the 
Lord  Lewis  orders  of  Lord  Lewis,  a  youth  gallant  indeed  and 
daring,  but  without  steadiness  of  character,  formed 
the  only  contingent  furnished  by  the  Gordons  to  the  Covenanting 
Nathaniel  army  at  Aberdeen.  On  the  other  hand  Montrose  was 
Uordon.  joined  by  a  small  force  under  Nathaniel  Gordon,  a 
tried  and  hardy  warrior  who  had  supported  Huntly’s  abortive 
rising,  and  had  refused  to  share  in  his  submission. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  on  the  morning  of  September  13 
Montrose  approached  Aberdeen  from  the  west,  he  found 
Sept.  i3.  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  very  different  from 
befbre°se  that  which  had  followed  him  at  Tippermuir,  inas- 

Aberdeen.  much  as  it  was  more  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

regular  warfare  of  the  day.  The  Highlanders  were  fewer  and 
the  trained  men  more  numerous.  On  the  other  hand  the 
enemy  was  strongly  posted  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  advance  of 
the  town,2  having  not  only  the  advantage  of  the  slope  and  of 
the  possession  of  superior  artillery,  but  the  possession  of  a, few 
scattered  houses  and  gardens  abutting  on  the  lane  which  led 
to  the  centre  of  their  position.  Numbers  too  were  on  their 
side.  They  had  2,000  foot  and  500  horse,  whilst  1,500  foot 
and  44  horse  made  up  the  army  of  Montrose. 

Prudence  as  well  as  dislike  to  cause  unnecessary  slaughter 
led  Montrose  to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation.  He  summoned 
the  magistrates  to  surrender,  adjuring  them  at  least 
to  send  their  women  and  children  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  magistrates,  though  they  governed  a 
town  which  had  very  little  of  the  Covenanting  spirit,  had  been 


He 

summons 

Aberdeen. 


1  Patrick  Gordon ,  79. 

2  The  town  then  ended  at  the  Den  Burn,  which  ran  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vaMey  now  occupied  by  the  line  of  railway  and  the  Central  Station. 
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chosen  through  the  influence  of  the  Covenanting  party,  and 
they  decisively  rejected  the  offer.1  A  horseman  in  their  ranks 
His  drum-  wantonly  slew  a  drummer-boy  who  had  accompanied 
mer  killed.  Montrose’s  messenger.2  Montrose  was  wild  with 
fury  on  hearing  of  the  poor  lad’s  fate,  and  he  promised  to 
his  followers  the  plunder  of  the  town.  Yet  he  did  not  omit 
the  precautions  of  the  coolest  tactician.  He  placed  his  scanty 
Montrose's  body  of  forty-four  horse  on  the  wings,  according  to 
dispositions,  praCL{ce  Qf  the  <jay,  Put  pe  knew  that  such  a 

handful  would  be  incapable  of  charging  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  enemy  without  disaster  themselves.  At  the 
very  time  when  Rupert  and  Cromwell  were  making  the  cavalry 
charge  the  chief  factor  in  battle,3  Montrose,  with  the  instinct 
of  genius,  suiting  his  tactics  to  his  conditions,  adopting  an 
older  practice  known  to  commanders  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
guarded  his  insignificant  cavalry  with  musketeers  interspersed 
amongst  them,  so  as  to  reserve  it  for  use  at  a  later  period  of 
the  fight.  Such  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  if  he  had  not  possessed  in  Macdonald’s  men  a 
highly  disciplined  force  which  was  armed  with  muskets  and 
could  be  counted  on  to  fight  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
the  wielders  of  the  Highland  broadsword. 

1  Facsimiles  of  the  letters  are  given  in  Spalding ,  ii.  406.  The  gap  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  lines  in  Montrose’s  letter  is  caused  by  a  drop  of 
rain  falling  on  the  paper  as  he  was  writing,  as  appears  on  inspection  of 
the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen. 

2  Spalding ,  ii.  407,  note  1. 

3  The  invention  of  the  replacement  of  the  old  cavalry  tactics,  according 
to  which  a  charge  was  preceded  by  the  firing  of  pistols  and  carbines,  by 
the  shock  of  horse  and  man,  is  attributed  by  Captain  Fritz  Hoenig  in  his 
Oliver  Cromwell  to  Cromwell.  Colonel  Ross,  however,  has  pointed  out 
to  me  a  passage  in  Bulstrode’s  Memoirs  (81)  which  assigns  it  to  Rupert 
at  Edgehill.  “  Just  before  we  began  our  march,  Prince  Rupert  passed 
from  one  wing  to  the  other,  giving  positive  orders  to  the  horse  to  march 
as  close  as  possible,  keeping  their  ranks  with  sword  in  hand  to  receive 
the  enemy’s  shot,  without  firing  either  carbine  or  pistol  till  we  broke  in 
amongst  the  enemy  and  then  to  make  use  of  our  fire-arms  as  need  shou’d 
require,  which  order  was  punctually  observed."  Here,  therefore,  if  Bul- 
strode  is  to  be  believed,  Cromwell,  as  in  other  matters,  appears  as  an 
adapter  and  improver  rather  than  an  inventor. 
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Yet  even  Montrose’s  skill  would  hardly  have  availed  him  if 
there  had  not  been  an  entire  absence  of  command  on  the  other 
side.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  bore  the  name  of  general, 
knew  nothing  of  war,  and  each  of  his  subordinates,  knowing 
equally  little,  did  as  he  thought  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

Montrose  began  the  attack  by  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  occupied  by  them.  After  a  while  Lord 
The  Battle  Lewis  Gordon  charged  with  the  small  party  of 
of  Aberdeen.  ejghteen  horsemen  at  his  disposal  on  the  right  wing 
of  the  Royalists  ;  but  the  boy  knew  of  no  tactics  other  than 
those  which  had  long  been  abandoned  in  England.  His  men 
advanced,  fired  their  pistols,  and  retreated  to  load  again,  instead 
of  sweeping  down  on  the  enemy  with  all  the  weight  of  man 
and  horse.  When  Lord  Lewis  had  retired,  Lord  Frazer  and 
Lord  Crichton  attempted  a  fresh  charge  on  the  same  wing, 
but  being  ill-seconded  they  failed  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  Royalists.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  Covenanters,  partly  from  their  own  ignorance  of  war, 
and  partly  because  their  general  sent  them  no  orders,  remained 
fixed  in  the  position  in  which  they  had  originally  been  drawn  up. 

On  his  left  wing,  however,  Montrose  was  near  to  a  grave 
disaster.  The  Covenanters  had  sent  a  party  of  a  hundred 
horse  and  four  hundred  foot  to  sweep  round  to  their  own  right 
by  a  mill  road  out  of  sight,  by  which  they  reached  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  Montrose’s  left  flank.  Had  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  attack  at  once  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  roll  up 
the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  line.  But  they  hesitated  and  held 
back,  though  Nathaniel  Gordon,  who  was  on  that  side,  had  but 
thirty  horse  and  a  hundred  musketeers  to  oppose  to  them. 
Montrose  had  thus  time  to  bring  over  Rollockwith  his  twent\- 
four  horse  from  the  right  wing  to  Gordon’s  succour,  and  to 
push  forward  a  fresh  party  of  a  hundred  musketeers  in  support. 
The  opportunity  of  the  Covenanters  was  thus  lost.  Gordon 
took  the  offensive,  and,  falling  upon  them  on  the  hillside,  put 
their  horse  to  flight  and  cut  their  foot  to  pieces. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  battle,  however,  Sir  William 
Forbes  of  Craigevar,  taking  advantage,  it  would  seem,  of 
Bollock’s  ab:ence,  charged  right  upon  the  enemy.  Horsemen 
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there  were  none  to  resist  him,  the  storm  therefore  fell  upon 
Macdonald’s  musketeers.  With  cool  discipline  the  trained 
men  opened  their  ranks,  and  Forbes’s  horse  swept  through 
Massacre  in  the  midst  of  them  doing  no  damage  as  they  passed, 
the  town.  Macdonald  faced  round  and  pursued  the  flying  rout 
with  a  fire  which  emptied  many  a  saddle.  Rollock  was  now 
able  to  return  to  his  original  post. 

The  Covenanting  horse  on  both  wings  being  thus  disposed 
of,  the  battle  was  continued  on  more  equal  terms.  The  force 
of  superior  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  main  battle  of  the 
Covenanters  broke  and  fled.1  In  the  chase  which  followed 
the  victors  burst  into  the  open  town  with  the  flying  rout. 
Then  followed  a  scene  of  horror,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  witnessed  in  the  English  war.  Montrose,  angered  by  the 
murder  of  his  drummer,  had  promised  his  followers  the  plunder 
of  the  town.  The  wilder  elements  of  barbarism  were  all  let 
loose.  Unarmed  men  were  cut  down  in  the  streets ;  and,  by 
a  refinement  of  cruelty,  those  who  were  somewhat  better  clothed 
than  others  were  stripped  before  they  were  slain,  lest  the 
coveted  garments  should  be  soiled  with  their  blood.  Women 
who  ventured  to  bewail  the  slaughter  of  a  husband  or  a  father 
were  killed  on  the  spot  or  dragged  off  for  outrage  worse  than 
death.2 

It  was  not  amidst  a  Covenanting  population  that  this 
wickedness  was  wrought.  Again  and  again,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  troubles,  the  townsmen  of  Aberdeen  had  shown 
that  they  were  no  meek  disciples  of  the  Kirk,  as  none  knew 
better  than  Montrose  himself.3  It  is  true  that  through  the 

1  Wishart’s  account  of  the  battle  is  miserably  poor  as  compared  with 
Patrick  Gordon’s.  The  latter,  too,  stands  the  test  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  locality.  Wishart  places  Rollock  on  the  left  wing,  and 
Nathaniel  Gordon  on  the  right,  which  is  plainly  wrong.  But  he  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  bringing  Rollock  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  the 
view  that  Rollock  was  really  moved  from  the  right  to  the  left  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  when  Forbes  charged  nothing  is  said  of  horse  resist¬ 
ing  him.  On  this  account  I  have  placed  this  charge  after  the  flank  march 
on  the  other  side. 

2  Patrick  Gordon,  8o  ;  Spalding ,  ii.  406. 

3  Spalding  (ii.  41 1)  gives  a  list  of  118  men  killed  in  the  battle,  and 
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remainder  of  his  career  he  showed  himself  merciful  and 
generous  to  all  who  came  personally  in  contact  with  him,  and 
sparing  of  the  bloodshed  of  unarmed  populations  whenever  it 
was  in  his  power  to  check  the  violence  of  his  followers.  Yet 
on  this  occasion  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  desire  to 
avert  the  consequences  of  a  rash  promise  made  in  a  moment 
of  exasperation. 

The  savagery  of  the  captors  of  Aberdeen  heightened,  as 
might  well  be,  the  violent  hatred  with  which  Montrose  was 
Roiiock  regarded  in  the  Lowlands.  Rollock,  having  been 
nuirder°  despatched  to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to  the 
Montrose.  King,  was  captured  on  the  way  and  condemned  to 
death.  Life  was  offered  him  on  condition  that  he  would 
engage  to  murder  his  commander.  Rollock  gave  the  required 
promise,  and  then  hastened  back  to  Montrose.  On  his  arrival 
he  told  of  the  shameless  engagement  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him,  and  which  he  thought  it  no  shame  to  break.1 

Startling  as  was  the  intelligence  from  Tippermuir  and 
Aberdeen,  it  did  not  create  any  immediate  sense  of  danger 
at  Edinburgh  or  in  England.  Not  a  man  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Scottish  army  which  was  then  lying  before  Newcastle.  It 
was  known  that  Argyle  was  in  pursuit  of  Montrose,  and  it  was 
firmly  believed  that  Argyle  would  succeed  where  the  untrained 
levies  of  peasants  and  shopkeepers  had  failed. 

Once  more  Montrose  appealed  to  the  Gordons ;  but  the 
Gordons  refused  to  move  against  the  positive  orders  of  Huntly, 
and  no  course  was  open  to  Montrose  but  to  take  to 
the  hills.  Darting  hither  and  thither  with  his  lightly 
equipped  force,  he  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 
Argyle,  who  was  no  soldier,  and  who  carried  with  him  the 
impediments  of  Lowland  warfare. 

Montrose  marched  westwards  to  Rothiemurchus,  where  he 
buried  the  cannon  which  he  had  taken  at  Aberdeen,  and  then 
made  his  way  to  Blair  Athol,  whence  he  had  set  out  on  his 
career  of  victory.  He  did  not  linger  here.  With  Argyle  lumbering 

says  that  ninety-eight  of  them  were  ‘  no  Covenanteris,  but  harllit  out  sore 
against  their  willis  to  fight  against  the  Kingis  livetennant.’ 

1  Wish  art,  ch.  xviii. 
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behind  him,  he  started  once  more  eastwards,  then  northwards 
across  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  and  at  last  stood  at  bay  at  Fyvie 
Castle.  Argyle  fancied  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity 
of  crushing  his  deft  antagonist,  as  Macdonald,  with 
the  bulk  of  his  followers,  was  far  away  by  the  western  sea, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  secure  from  attack  the  two  castles  which 
„  he  had  seized  on  his  landing.  Montrose  now  showed 

The  defence  .  ... 

of  Fyvie  himself  as  skilful  in  defence  as  he  had  shown  him- 

Oiistlc  • 

self  at  Aberdeen  to  be  skilful  in  attack.  Fyvie 
Castle,  in  itself  incapable  of  holding  out  long  against  a  formal 
siege,  was  surrounded  to  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  by 
bogs  through  which  only  a  narrow  strip  of  hard  ground  allowed 
approach  to  an  enemy.  Argyle  therefore  proposed  to  attack 
the  eastern  side,  where  there  were  no  such  obstacles.  On  this 
side,  however,  a  long  but  not  very  high  bank  interposed  a 
natural  barrier,  on  which  Montrose  drew  up  his  men.  The 
pewter  utensils  of  the  castle  were  melted  into  bullets  ;  the 
powder  had  for  the  most  part  to  be  obtained  from  the  pouches 
of  slain  enemies.  Young  O’Cahan,  an  Irish  officer,  left  by 
Macdonald  in  command  of  such  of  his  followers  as  remained 
with  Montrose,  animated  the  defenders  by  his  high  spirits  and 
his  courage.  Argyle  was  warmly  received,  and  after  a  prolonged 
struggle  driven  back.  Before  the  Covenanters  could  again 
come  within  striking  distance  Montrose  had  slipped  away  ; 
Argyle  following  heavily  from  east  to  west  till  he  had  tracked 
Montrose  to  Blair  Athol  and  back  again  from  west  to  east, 
losing  men  in  every  march,  amidst  the  autumn  rains.  He 
failed  to  come  up  with  his  active  foe  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  be  too  near  him.  At  last,  weary  of  his 
task,  he  turned  his  face  to  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  up  his 
commission  to  the  Committee  of  Estates.1 

December  had  now  arrived,  and  with  it  all  expectation  of 
war  came  to  an  end.  Even  Montrose  doubted  whether  cam¬ 
paigning  was  possible  in  the  Highlands,  when  the 
snow  gleamed  white  on  the  mountain  tops  and 
choked  the  mountain  passes.  His  heart  was  set  on 
the  conquest  and  organisation  of  Southern  Scotland,  and,  sum- 

1  Wishart ,  ch.  vii. 
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moning  a  council  of  war,  he  suggested  a  descent  into  the 
Lowlands.  The  chieftains  would  not  hear  of  it.  Macdonald 
had  now  returned,  bringing  with  him  five  hundred  Highlanders 
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of  the  Macdonald  name  and  blood.  To  Montrose  flocked 
Camerons  from  Lochaber,  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald,  Mac¬ 
donalds  from  Keppoch,  Glengarry,  and  Glencoe.  Every  man 
of  them  hated  Argyle  with  a  bitter  hatred,  and  they  told 
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Montrose  that  the  time  was  come  to  track  the  Campbell  to  his 
lair  in  the  valleys  round  Inverary.  Those  valleys,  they  said, 
were  rich  in  herds  of  cattle,  and  within  the  memory  of  man  had 
never  known  the  presence  of  the  spoiler.  It  had  long  been 
held  by  every  Campbell  as  an  incontrovertible  truth  that  the 
mountain  ranges  which  guarded  their  homes  were  even  in  sum¬ 
mer  impassable  by  a  hostile  force.  “  I  would  rather,”  Argyle 
had  been  heard  to  say,  “lose  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  than 
that  any  mortal  man  should  know  the  way  by  which  an  army 
can  enter  into  my  country.” 

Montrose,  after  some  resistance,  accepted  the  proposal.  A 
few  horsemen  from  Angus  under  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvy  were  with 
him,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  Gordons  who  had  been 
roused  to  join  him  by  Argyle’s  ill-advised  plunderings  in  the 
Gordon  lands  ;  but  the  bulk  of  his  force  consisted  of  Mac¬ 
donalds  from  whichever  side  of  the  Irish  Sea  they  came.  For 
them  there  was  but  one  object  of  the  war,  the  destruction  of 
the  Campbells,  whose  march  through  their  glen  had  been  ever 
marked  in  fire  and  blood.  Before  these  hardy  warriors  every 
natural  obstacle  gave  way.  Clambering  over  rocks 
Montrose  and  wading  through  snowdrifts,  the  Highland  host 
poured  down  upon  the  Campbell  valleys.  Argyle, 
leaving  his  clansmen  to  their  fate,  sought  refuge  in  his  fastness 
at  Inverary.  The  vengeance  of  many  generations  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Every  head  of  cattle  was  destroyed,  every  homestead 
burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  but  dealing  to  the  Campbells  the 
measure  which  they  had  dealt  to  others,  nor  was  the  wrath  of 
the  Macdonalds  to  be  satiated  with  the  destruction  of  property. 
No  quarter  was  given,1  and  every  Campbell  of  age  to  bear  arms 
who  was  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into  their  hands  was  butchered 
without  mercy. 

On  December  13  Montrose  had  burst  into  Argyle.  January 
had  almost  closed  when,  leaving  a  desert  behind  him,  he 
marched  leisurely  northwards,  spoiling  as  he  went.  His  track 

1  ‘Although  out  of  a  generous  disposition,  he,’  i.e.  Montrose,  ‘would 
have  spared  the  people,  yet  the  Clan  Donald,  wheresoever  they  found  any 
that  was  able  to  carry  arms,  did  without  mercy  despatch  them,’ — Patrick 
Gordon ,  98. 
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3ay  through  the  valley  of  the  great  lakes.  When  he  reached 
Loch  Ness  he  learnt  that  his  way  was  barred  by  Seaforth  at 
jan.  the  head  of  some  5,000  men  gathered  from  the 
]ea°vesrose  northern  shires.  Seaforth  had  long  professed  himself 
Argyle*  a  Royalist,  but  his  policy  was  always  dictated  by 
the  personal  interests  and  feelings  of  the  moment. 

If  Montrose  had  Seaforth  before  him,  he  had  Argyle  in  his 
rear.  Argyle  had  summoned  two  hastily  formed  Lowland  regi- 
Argyie  at  ments  to  his  assistance,  and  with  these  and  such  of 
inveriochy.  ^ js  OWn  clansmen  as  had  escaped  he  took  up  his 
post  with  3,000  men  at  Inveriochy,  where  the  great  glen  reaches 
the  salt  waters  of  Loch  Eil.  Montrose,  it  might  seem,  was 
caught  in  a  trap.  His  Highlanders  were  for  the  most  part  far 
away  storing  up  their  plunder  in  their  mountain  homes.  But 
for  Macdonald’s  regiments  his  force  would  have  been  scanty 
indeed.  As  it  was,  he  had  no  more  than  1,500  around  him. 

Weak  as  he  was  in  numbers,  Montrose  flew  at  Argyle. 
His  chief  fear  was  that  Argyle  would  shun  the  fight.  He 
Montrose's  therefore  avoided  the  easy  route  down  the  valley, 
march.  lest  tpe  know]ec}ge  0f  his  approach  might  drive  the 
Campbells  to  retreat.  Turning  to  the  left,  he  climbed  the 
rugged  pass  of  Corryarrick.  Onward  the  Highland  host  made 
its  way  through  clefts  in  which  a  hundred  men  could  easily 
have  stopped  the  progress  of  an  army.  At  last,  after  nightfall 
on  February  1,  as  they  pressed  on  in  the  bright  light 
of  the  moon  under  the  shoulder  of  Ben  Nevis,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  Campbells  in  front  of  them  between  the 
mountain  and  the  shore. 

For  the  Campbells  there  was  no  escape  from  the  next  day’s 
battle  ;  but  Argyle  was  persuaded,  too  easily  for  his  honour,  to 
take  refuge  in  a  vessel  lying  in  the  loch.  He  had 

Argyle  takes  0  J  n 

lefuge  in  a  recently  dislocated  his  shoulder  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse,1  and  even  if  he  had  been  more 
of  a  warrior  than  he  was  he  could  have  taken  but  little 
personal  share  in  the  actual  combat.  Yet  there  have  been 
men  who,  even  in  such  a  case,  would  have  thought  it  shame  to 

1  Balfour’s  Annals,  Hist.  Workst  iii.  256.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
foi  disbelieving  the  fact. 
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look  on  from  a  position  of  security  whilst  their  followers  were 
exposed  to  wounds  and  death. 

It  is  possible  that  Argyle  expected  not  disaster  but  victory. 
His  men  were  numerous  and  well  equipped.  Montrose’s  were 
few  and  fasting.  “  The  most  part  of  them  had  not  tasted 
bread  these  two  days.”  The  next  morning  Montrose  himself, 
with  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  ‘had  no  more  to  break  their  fast 
before  they  went  to  battle  but  a  little  meal  mixed  with  cold 
water,  which  out  of  a  hollow  dish  they  did  pick  up  with  their 
knives  for  want  of  spoons.’ 

The  command  of  Argyle’s  army  had  been  given  to  Sir 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  a  tried  soldier  from  the 
Feb.  2.  Irish  war.  The  Campbell  Highlanders  he  placed  in 
ofTnver-'6  the  centre  with  a  newly-levied  Lowland  regiment  on 
bchy.  either  wing.  Such  an  army  had  too  little  coherence 
to  be  really  formidable,  and  Sir  Duncan  was,  it  would  seem,1 
compelled  to  hold  back  his  Highlanders,  lest,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  charge,  they  might  disorder  the  ranks  of  their  un¬ 
trained  and  unwarlike  comrades.  Montrose  had  therefore  the 
advantage  of  the  attack.  Nor  was  that  all.  He  had  contrived  to 
bring  a  small  body  of  horse  under  Sir  Thomas  Ogilvy  over  the 
mountain  passes,  and  he  knew  that  the  fear  of  a  cavalry  charge 
would  work  wonders  amongst  infantry  who  were  without  cavalry 
to  guard  their  flanks.  His  first  order,  therefore,  was  to  Ogilvy’s 
trumpeter  to  sound  the  charge.  A  peal  long  and  loud  carried 
dismay  into  the  enemy’s  ranks.  Then  he  let  loose  his  whole 
force.  Alaster  Macdonald  on  the  right  and  O’Cahan  on  the 
left  wing  dashed  at  the  Lowland  regiments,  and  the  Lowland 
regiments,  not  knowing  how  soon  the  horsemen  might  be 
trampling  them  down,  broke  and  took  to  flight.  The  whole 
weight  of  Montrose’s  army  bore  upon  the  Campbells  in  the 
centre.  For  some  time  they  resisted  stoutly,  but  at  last  they 
wavered  and  fled.  For  the  Lowland  runaways  there  was 
mercy,  but  there  was  none  for  any  man  who  bore  the  name 
of  Campbell.  Out  of  3,000  of  which  the  army  was  composed 
when  the  battle  began,  no  less  than  1,700  perished  under  the 

1  This  is  not  directly  stated,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  position 
of  defence  taken  up  by  the  Campbells. 
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very  eyes  of  Argyle,  and  of  thee,  by  far  the  greater  part  were 
his  own  clansmen.  For  a  time  the  Campbells  ceased  to  be  a 
power  in  the  western  Highlands.1 

No  wonder  that  after  such  an  exploit  Montrose  overrated 
the  possible  results  of  his  achievement,  and  fancied  that  be- 
Montrose’s  cause  the  Macdonalds  had  combined  enthusiastically 
hopes.  tQ  crus}-1  the  Campbells  they  would  be  ready  to  com¬ 
bine  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  reconstitute  the  King’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Lowlands.  In  announcing  his  success  to  Charles 
he  adjured  him  to  abandon  that  negotiation  with  his  rebellious 
English  subjects  which  he  was  then  opening  at  Uxbridge. 

Feb  “  ^lve  me  leave,”  he  urged,  “  with  all  humility  to 
Montrose’s  assure  your  Majesty  that  through  God’s  blessing  I 
am  in  the  fairest  hopes  of  reducing  this  kingdom  to 
your  Majesty’s  obedience,  and,  if  the  measures  I  have  con¬ 
certed  with  your  other  loyal  subjects  fail  me  not — which  they 
hardly  can — I  doubt  not  before  the  end  of  this  summer  I  shall 
be  able  to  come  to  your  Majesty’s  assistance  with  a  brave 
army,  which,  backed  with  the  justice  of  your  Majesty’s  cause, 
will  make  the  rebels  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland  feel  the 
just  rewards  of  rebellion.  Only  give  me  leave,  after  I  have 
reduced  this  country  to  your  Majesty’s  obedience,  and  con¬ 
quered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  to  say  to  your  Majesty  then, 
as  David’s  general  did  to  his  master,  ‘  Come  thou  thyself,  lest 
this  country  be  called  by  my  name.’  ” 2 

1  Wishart,  ch.  vii.,  viii.  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  85-102.  Compare  Napier’s 
Memoirs  of  Montrose,  ii.  460-488. 

2  Montrose  to  the  King,  Feb.  3.  Napier’s  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  ii. 
484.  On  the  genuineness  of  this  letter,  see  Mr.  Napier’s  note  at  p.  488. 
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In  Scotland  the  Saxon  distrust  and  abhorrence  of  the  Celt 
had  been  quickened  into  new  life  by  the  cruelties  of  Mont- 
i645  rose’s  followers  at  Aberdeen  and  in  Argyle.  In 
JndCthiXOn  England  they  had,  three  years  before,  received  a 
Celt-  fresh  impulse  from  the  tale  of  the  Ulster  massacre. 

In  London  at  least,  just  as  the  news  from  Inverlochy  arrived, 
that  tale  was  once  more  in  all  mouths.  Two  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  rebellion,  Lord  Maguire  and  Hugh  Mac- 
mahon,  had  been  transferred  to  England  soon  after 
their  arrest  in  1641, 1  and  had  been  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  where  they  long  remained  forgotten.  Un¬ 
luckily  for  them,  in  the  summer  of  1644  they  drew 
attention  to  their  existence  by  effecting  their  escape.  For 
more  than  a  month  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  house  of 
a  Catholic  in  Drury  Lane.  Their  impunity  made  them  care- 

Sept  ro  *ess’  an<^  one  Pa*r’  attracted  by  the  cry 

:  nd  are  re-  of  an  oyster- woman,  looked  out  of  window  to  call 
for  her  wares.  His  face  was  recognised,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  his  companion  he  was  carried  back  to  prison. 

On  November  17  Macmahon  was  indicted  as  a 
traitor,  and  being  found  guilty,  was  executed  on  the 
22nd.  Maguire  pleaded  that  as  an  Irish  peer  he 
could  only  be  tried  by  his  peers  in  his  own  country. 
He  obtained  nothing  more  than  a  short  delay.  His 
plea  was  overruled,  and  on  February  10,  1645,  he  was  brought 
to  the  bar  before  an  English  jury. 


Nov.  xn. 
Macmahon 
tried, 

Nov.  22. 
and  ex¬ 
ecuted. 


1  Hist,  of  Engl.  1603-1642,  x.  52« 
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A  trial  thus  conducted  could  have  but  one  end.  What 
was  patriotism  in  Ireland  was  treason  in  England,  and  the 
Feb  xo  admission  of  the  prisoner  that  he  had  plotted  to 

^  iaf uires  se*ze  Dublin  Castle  as  a  pledge  for  the  redress  of 

certain  grievances,  amongst  which  the  denial  of  tole¬ 
ration  to  the  Catholics  occupied  the  first  place,  was  quiie 
enough  to  secure  his  conviction.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  little  in  accordance  with  the  passions  of  the  hour  if  the 
prosecution  had  contented  itself  with  adducing  the  technical 
evidence  of  treason.  The  whole  tale  of  the  Ulster  massacres, 
adorned  with  all  those  exaggerations  which  had  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  accredited  story,  was  once  more  unrolled 
in  the  hearing  of  Londoners,  though  the  proof  which  connected 
Maguire  with  those  massacres  was  of  the  slightest,  as  he  was 
himself  in  prison  when  the  mischief  was  done.  The  jury 
naturally  took  the  view  that  to  set  going  the  movement  which 
had  culminated  in  the  unhallowed  work  of  slaughter  rendered 
Maguire  responsible  for  all  that  followed,  whilst  the  piisoner 
no  less  naturally  saw  in  his  own  scheme  for  a  national  uprising 
a  legitimate  act  of  warfare  against  an  alien  domination. 

The  inevitable  sentence  was  passed,  and  on  February  20 
Maguire  was  drawn  on  a  sledge,  as  so  many  had  been  drawn 
before  him,  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  a  death  at 

t  eb.  20. 

iv'aguire at  Tyburn.  Sheriff  Gibbs,  w7hose  duty  it  was  to  see  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law7,  considered 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  weary  the  unfortunate  man  with  questions 
intended  to  draw  from  him  an  acknowledgment  in  the  first 
place  that  the  Irish  were  murderers,  and  in  the  second  place 
that  these  murders  had  been  committed  with  the  complicity  of 
the  King.  Maguire  pleaded  in  vain  for  a  few7  moments  of 
peace  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  death.  Gibbs  pursued 
him  with  his  questionings  to  the  very  end. 

“Had  you  not  engaged  yourself  by  oath  to  the  King?’' 
was  the  one  amongst  the  Sheriffs  demands  which 
revealed  in  the  clearest  light  the  belief  which  had 
King’s  com-  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  mind.  At  the  very  time 

j.  licit wiih  J 

the  Irish.  of  Maguire  s  death,  Charles  was  doing  all  m  his  power 
to  strengthen  that  belief.  For  nearly  a  tw7elvemonth  he  had 
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entertained  hopes  of  forming  a  vast  combination  in  which  the 
Irish  Celts  would  play  a  leading  part.  In  March  1644,  when 
the  Agents  of  the  Supreme  Council  arrived  at  Oxford, 
i644‘  he  was  already  in  close  communication  with  the 
Catholic  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Kaglan.  It  was  impossible  for  Charles  to  forget  how,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  Herbert  and  his  father  had  poured  their 
wealth  into  his  empty  treasury;  and  he  had  recently  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  them  a  debt  of  no  less  than  250,000/.*  Although 
Herbert  had  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful  as  a  commander,2' 
Charles  listened  eagerly  to  his  sanguine  anticipation  of  future 
March  (?)  achievements,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Earl 
SeEariof  Glamorgan  by  warrant.  Apparently  in  order  to 
Glamorgan,  aVoid  drawing  attention  to  the  service  on  which 
Charles  contemplated  employing  him,  the  warrant,  though 
presented  at  the  Signet  Office,  wras  allowed  to  stay  there,  no 
further  steps  being  taken  to  procure  the  patent  which  alone 
would  confer  validity  on  the  new'  title. 

Glamorgan’s  plans  were  indeed  such  as  it  wrould  be  prudent 
to  veil  in  profound  secrecy.  His  royalism,  genuine  as  it  was,. 
Glamor-  was  very  different  from  that  of  Hyde,  or  of  any 
gan’s  aims.  English  statesman.  He  lived  and  moved  in  the  idea 
of  vindicating  his  own  Church  from  the  bondage  of  the  law, 
and  he  knew  well  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  that  object 
without  also  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  King  from  the 
bondage  of  Parliaments.  His  fantastic  imagination  took  no 
account  of  the  social  and  political  forces  wffiich  made  against 
the  realisation  of  this  complex  project,  whilst  his  chivalrous 

1  I  have,  in  an  article  in  The  English  Historical  Review  for  Oct. 
1887,  not  only  given  the  references  to  the  evidence  on  which  I  rely  for 
my  account  of  Glamorgan’s  relations  with  the  King,  but  have  argued  at 
length  cn  the  credence  to  be  given  to  the  various  documents  quoted.  As 
space  forbids  me  from  repeating  my  arguments  here,  I  shall  refer  my 
readers  to  the  article,  asking  them  to  correct  it  by  two  letters,  one  of  them 
by  Mr.  Round,  in  1'he  Athenaum  for  Jan.  15  and  Feb.  26,  1898.  I  have, 
since  that  article  was  written,  seen  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Worcester, 
written  in  1642,  in  which  large  pecuniary  obligations  are  acknowledged. 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Webster,  of  Edgehill,  near 
Aberdeen. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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April  1. 
H  is  com¬ 
mission. 


devotion  to  Charles’s  person  was  blended  in  his  mind  with  his 
no  less  chivalrous  devotion  to  his  Church. 

It  was  nothing  to  Charles  that  Glamorgan  was  as  incapable 
of  executing  a  commission  with  discretion  as  he  was  of  con¬ 
ceiving  a  plan  which  had  any  serious  chances  of  success. 
Flighty  and  sanguine,  the  new  Earl  had  no  difficulty  in  per¬ 
suading  Charles  that  any  one  thing  was  possible,  because  he 
believed  in  his  heart  that  all  things  were  possible.  Under  his 
influence,  the  plan  for  bringing  over  an  Irish  army  grew  into  a 
plan  for  rousing  half  Europe  to  take  arms  on  behalf  of  Charles 
and  the  Catholic  cause.  Naturally  in  such  a  scheme  Glamor¬ 
gan  was  to  play  the  leading  part.  Scarcely  had  the  Irish 
Agents  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1644,  when,  on 
April  1,  a  commission  was  drawn  up  authorising 
him  to  take  the  command  of  the  10,000  Irish 
soldiers  whose  appearance  in  England  was  expected  to  be  the 
result  of  the  negotiation  at  Oxford.  Moreover,  if,  as  every 
indication  leads  us  to  believe,  we  may  refer  a  later  statement, 
by  Glamorgan,  to  this  date,  Sir  Henry  Gage,  then  a  Catholic 
officer  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  at  Abingdon,1  was  to  command  a  force  which  was  to  be 
raised  in  South  Wales,  where  the  Herbert  influence  was  power¬ 
ful ;  whilst  another  army  of  6,000  men  composed  of  levies 
from  Lorraine  and  Liege -and  of  such  recruits  of  all  nations 
as  could  be  swept  up  in  the  Low  Countries —were  to  be 
brought  over  to  Lynn,  where  the  officer  in  command  for  the 
Parliament  was  ready  to  betray  his  trust.2  The  whole  of  these 
armaments  wrere  to  be  placed  under  Glamorgan  as  commander- 
in  chief. 

Charles  had  no  funds  at  his  disposal  wherewith  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  so  huge  an  undertaking.  To  some  extent  the 
Money  to  be  difficulty  was  to  be  met  by  a  grant  to  Glamorgan  of 
raised.  authority  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  wardships, 
customs,  and  other  property  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  by  a 
lavish  distribution  of  peerages  and  baronetcies.  Glamorgan’s 
chief  reliance,  however,  was  on  the  Pope  and  other  Catholic 

1  See  p.  1 1 3. 

2  L’Estrange’s  subsequent  attempt  on  Ly  n  gives  probability  to  this. 
See  p.  1 12. 
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princes,  who  were  expected  to  contribute  largely  to  an  enter* 
prise  from  which  their  Church  was  to  reap  such  extensive 
benefits. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  to  veil  in  secrecy  the  grant  of  an 
earldom  to  Charles’s  new  champion,  it  was  still  more  necessary 
to  conceal  the  commission  which  placed  him  in  command  of 
armies  not  yet  in  existence.  Not  only  were  the  usual  official 
conditions  preliminary  on  a  grant  under  the  great  seal  not 
fulfilled,  but  the  Lord  Keeper  himself  had  to  be  kept  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  proceeding.  We  know  that  in  the  case  of 
another  patent  a  seal  was  imposed  by  Glamorgan  himself  and 
Endymion  Porter,  probably  either  cut  off  or  imitated  from 
some  genuine  patent,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  same  course 
was  now  adopted.  A  document  of  this  kind  could  never 
indeed  be  received  as  genuine  in  any  court  of  law,  but  the 
stake  for  which  Glamorgan  was  playing  was  a  victory  which 
would  have  reduced  all  courts  of  law  to  impotence.  The 
parchment  he  now  possessed  was  good  enough  to  exhibit 
to  Irish  Confederates  and  to  foreign  courts. 

In  return  for  the  services  which  he  expected,  Charles  was 
prepared  to  confer  signal  honours,  and  even  to  confer  them  by 
May  4.  anticipation.  He  offered  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
to' be*  Duke  Elizabeth  to  Glamorgan’s  eldest  son,  and  on  May  4 
of  Somerset.  he  conferred  on  Glamorgan  himself  the  dukedom  of 
Somerset.  This  patent,  unlike  the  commission,  was  sealed  in 
the  usual  way  with  the  attestation  of  the  proper  officer  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  As,  however,  it  was  not  to  be  immediately 
produced,  and  as  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  drawing  attention  to 
its  existence,  the  usual  preliminaries  had  been  again  avoided, 
so  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  substantiating  its 
validity,  if  at  any  future  time  it  were  called  in  question.  In 
short,  the  procedure  in  conferring  the  earldom  was  exactly  re¬ 
versed.  In  the  one  case  the  first  step  had  never  been  followed 
up  ;  in  the  other  cases, — in  conferring  the  commandership-in- 
chief  and  the  dukedom,  —  the  final  step  was  taken  with  nothing 
to  lead  up  to  it. 

The  dukedom  had  not  been  granted  many  days  when  Gla¬ 
morgan’s  elaborate  plan  practically  broke  down.  Its  backbone 
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was  the  project  of  bringing  over  the  Irish  army,  and  when, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Irish  Agents  were  dismissed  from 
Oxford,  and  the  negotiation  was  placed  by  Charles 
i, lan  frus-  in  Ormond’s  hands,1  all  present  hope  of  obtaining 

the  services  of  that  army  was  extinguished.  Of  all 
fit^tocarry1"  men  hving  Ormond  was  perhaps  the  least  fitted  to 
on  the  nego-  conduct  that  negotiation  even  to  the  temporary  suc- 

tiation.  .  °  sr  j 

cess  of  which  it  was  alone  capable.  His  virtues  and 
his  defects  alike  stood  in  his  way.  He  was  too  loyal  to  throw 
off  his  shoulders  the  load  which  Charles  had  placed  upon 
them,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  so  completely  wanting  in 
initiative  power  that  he  never  thought — as  Strafford  under 
similar  circumstances  would  assuredly  have  thought — of  sug¬ 
gesting  a  policy  of  his  own,  or  even  of  criticising  adversely  the 
one  imposed  on  him  by  his  master. 

Yet  it  ought  to  have  been  evident  to  Ormond  that  an  Irish 
army  was  not  to  be  gained  by  haggling  over  the  privileges  to 
be  accorded  to  the  true  Irish  Parliament  and  the  true  Irish 
Church.  Even  if  the  10,000  men  had  really  been  forthcoming, 
they  would  have  been  of  little  avail  unless  the  hearts  of  the 
Irishmen  who  composed  it  were  engaged  in  Charles’s  cause  ; 
and  already  before  the  breach  of  the  Oxford  negotiations  an 
event  had  occurred  which  put  Charles’s  power  of  winning  the 
,,  hearts  of  Irishmen  to  the  test.  On  May  13  Monro, 

May  13.  .  .  . 

Monro  seizes  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  English  Parliament 
to  the  command  of  the  English  as  well  as  the  Scot¬ 
tish  forces  in  Ireland,  proceeded  to  vindicate  his  authority  by 
treacherously  seizing  Belfast  and  turning  out  Ormond’s  garrison. 
The  The  Supreme  Council  immediately  offered  to  place 

CotS6  its  whole  army  under  Ormond’s  command  if  he 
offers  its  would  only  engage  to  lead  it  against  Monro.2  Or- 

Ormond.  mond  was  too  scrupulous  to  accept  the  overture 

unless  he  received  positive  orders  from  Charles,  and  those 
orders  Charles  never  gave. 

No  doubt  there  were  good  reasons  why  Charles  should  turn 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  347. 

2  Carte’s  Ormond ,  iii.  118.  The  numerous  documents  on  which  the 
narrative  is  founded  are  amongst  the  Caite  MSS. 
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July  26. 
Ormond 
again  takes 
up  the 
negotiation. 


his  back  on  the  proposal,  as  acceptance  of  it  would  probably 
have  cost  him  the  service  of  nine-tenths  of  his  army  in  Eng¬ 
land.  What  is,  however,  to  be  thought  of  a  policy  which  based 
itself  on  the  co-operation  of  an  Irish  army  in  England,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  grant  to  the  Irish  the  co-operation  of  an 
English  army  in  Ireland? 

Accordingly,  the  old  path  which  led  to  nothing  had  once 
more  to  be  trodden  by  the  weary  Lord  Lieutenant.  On 
July  26  Ormond  received  information  that  a  com¬ 
mission  had  been  sent  to  him,  empowering  him 
to  recommence  that  negotiation  with  the  Supreme 
Council  which  had  utterly  broken  down  at  Oxford. 
“  I  have  little  ground  of  hope,”  he  wrote  despairingly  to  Digby, 

,  “  that  the  commission  will  effect  that  for  which  it 

July  30.  .  . 

He  has  was  sent  ;  to  wit,  the  concluding  of  a  peace  as  may 

haic  hope.  ke  for  his  Majesty’s  honour,  or  for  the  just  and 
reasonable  satisfaction  of  his  Protestant  subjects.”  1 

The  cost  of  that  summer’s  war  was  such  as  to  bring  home 
conviction  to  every  Irishman  that  he  had  but  little  cause  for 
Campaign  gratitude  to  Charles.  In  the  north  there  was  a  long 
m  cjhter.  desultory  warfare  between  Monro  and  the  Confede¬ 
rates,  in  which  Ormond’s  garrisons  maintained  a  strict  neu¬ 
trality.  In  the  south,  Inchiquin,  angry  because  Charles  had 
inchiquin  refused  to  him  the  presidency  of  Munster,2  had 

in  Munster.  deciare(j  for  the  English  Parliament,  and  was  leading 

an  attack  on  the  Confederates  which  threatened  to  be  more 
serious  than  any  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  exposed  in 
that  part  of  Ireland.3 

On  September  6  the  peace  conferences  were  reopened  at 
Dublin.  It  soon  appeared  that  even  if  the  political  difficulties 
Sept.  6.  could  be  removed,  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  were 

ferenceat  well-nigh  insuperable.  The  Irish  demanded  the 

Dublin.  repeal  not  only  of  all  statutes  impeding  the  freedom 
of  their  worship,  but  of  others,  such  as  that  of  Appeals  and  of 
a  portion  of  the  Act  of  Praemunire  quoted  in  that  statute, 
which  restricted  the  exercise  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction.  The 


1  Ormond  to  Digby,  July  30.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi.  185. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  333.  3  Carte’s  Ormond ,  iii.  118. 
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King,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  was  willing  to  engage  that 
the  laws  against  freedom  of  worship  should  not  he  put  in 
Obstacles  in  execution,  was  not  prepared  to  consent  to  their 
anCunder-f  rePeal>  and,  f°r  the  present  at  least,  he  was  abso- 
standmg.  lutely  determined  to  leave  untouched  the  Acts  of 
Appeals  and  Praemunire.1 

For  the  time,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  Charles  would  be 
allowed  to  have  his  way.  Differences  of  opinion  were  already 
making  themselves  manifest  amongst  the  Confede¬ 
rates,  and  the  lay  peers  were  drifting  apart  from  the 
ecclesiastics.  A  party,  of  which  Lord  Muskerry  was 
the  chief,  declared  in  private  to  Ormond  that  they  were  ready 
to  accept  the  King’s  terms,  if  only  ample  security 
Muskerry’s  were  given  that  tire  lives  and  property  of  Irishmen 
would  be  safe.  They  would  not  press  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  repeal  of  laws  which  they  expected  would  fall  of  them¬ 
selves  whenever  Charles  was  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  real 
intentions.  On  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  statutes 
affecting  the  King’s  jurisdiction  they  were  entirely  silent,  a 
silence  which  probably  implied  an  undertaking  that  Charles 
should  not  be  troubled  further  in  the  matter.2 

With  this  proposal  Charles  was  highly  pleased.  He,  too, 
now  moved  a  step  in  advance,  and  commanded  Ormond  to 
Dec.  15.  promise  that  the  penal  laws  should  be  suspended  as 
ceptecfby  soon  as  peace  was  made,  and  that  whenever  he  was 
the  King.  restored  to  his  rights  with  Irish  help  they  should 
be  absolutely  repealed  ;  ‘  but  all  those,’  he  added,  £  against 
appeals  to  Rome  and  Pnemunire  must  stand.’ 3 

The  transmission  of  Muskerry’s  proposals  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  private  message  from  Ormond,  in  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  offered  his  resignation.  In  the  first  place  he  pleaded 
the  straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  poverty  ;  but  his 
second  reason  doubtless  had  greater  weight.  If  an  English- 


1  Gilbert,  Hist,  of  the  Irish  Confederation ,  iii.  289. 

2  Browne’s  note,  in  Carte’s  Ormond ,  v.  10. 

s  The  King  to  Ormond,  Dec.  15.  Printed  from  a  duplicate  with  alater 
date  in  Carte’s  Ormond ,  v.  9.  Compare  Digby  to  Ormond,  Dec.  16.  Ib. 
vi.  210. 
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Ormond 
offers  his 
resigna¬ 
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Dec.  15. 
Charles 
refuses  to 
accept  it. 


nlan,  he  said,  were  to  do  what  he  was  required  to  do  in  the 
Nov.  14.  King’s  service,  he  would  be  subject  to  less  miscon¬ 
struction  than  an  Irishman  like  himself  in  the  same 
position.  In  other  words,  Ormond  felt  uncom¬ 
fortable  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  connive  at  the 
constant  breach  of  unrepealed  laws.1  Charles  gaily 
replied  that  the  Irish  peace  would  remedy  all  com¬ 
plaints,  and  must  be  despatched  out  of  hand.2 

Yet  though  Charles  did  not  think  fit  to  displace  Ormond, 
he  resolved  to  find  him  an  assistant.  His  thoughts  naturally 
reverted  to  Glamorgan,  who  might  now,  if  the  peace  was  at  last 
procured,  carry  out  those  wider  plans  which  had  been  laid 
aside  in  the  spring.  Glamorgan’s  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Thomond,  and  it  was  easy  to  discover  a  reason  why  he 
should  wish  to  visit  Ireland  at  this  conjuncture  of  affairs.  On 
^  .  December  27  Charles  informed  Ormond  of  Glamor- 

Dec.  27.  # 

Glamorgan  gan’s  intended  journey  on  private  business,  and 
assured  him  that  the  Earl  would  be  ready  to  do 
everything  in  his  powrer  to  promote  the  cause  of 
pOace.  “  His  honesty  or  affection  to  my  service,”  the  King 
added  in  a  postscript,  “will  not  deceive  you,  but  I  will  not 
answer  for  his  judgment.”  3 

Charles  was  too  often  in  the  habit  of  employing  those  for 
whose  judgment  he  could  not  answer.  Yet  even  Charles  was 
ftirpose  of  hardly  likely  to  send  a  man  whose  judgment  he  dis- 
gaff?°r"  trusted  to  conclude  secretly  a  peace  on  terms  which 
rnission.  he  had  positively  forbidden  Ormond  to  listen  to. 

The  best  explanation  of  an  intricate  mass  of  evidence  is  always 
that  which  raises  the  least  difficulty,  and  for  those  who  know 
t'he  circumstances  under  which  Ormond’s  resignation  was 
offered  the  explanation  lies  on  the  surface.  Charles  was  now 
bent  on  procuring  an  understanding  with  the  Confederate 


com¬ 
mended  to 
Ormond. 


’  Instructions  for  Barry,  Carte  MSS.  xiii.  fol.  162.  They  are  undated, 
but  there  is  a  later  copy  in  the  same  collection,  xvi.  fol.  21 1,  dated  Nov. 
14,  1645.  The  year  is  plainly  wrong,  as  we  know  from  other  sources  that 
Barry  was  sent  towards  the  end  of  1644. 

2  The  King  to  Ormond,  Dec.  15.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  v.  9. 

*  The  King  to  Ormond,  Dec.  27.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  v.  7. 
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Catholics  upon  the  terms  offered  by  Muskerry.  It  was  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  these  terms  that  Ormond  had  wished  to  shift 
the  burden  of  complying  with  them  from  his  own  shoulders  to 
those  of  an  Englishman.  Charles  refused  to  supersede  him, 
but  he  sent  an  Englishman  to  do  the  work,  to  use  his  power  of 
persuasion  with  those  amongst  the  Confederates  who  were  not 
in  Muskerry’s  councils,  and  to  give  assurance  that  the  laws 
would  not  be  put  in  force  against  them,  even  though  they  re¬ 
mained  unrepealed.  What  was  needed  was  energy  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  rather  than  judgment,  and  if,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  Charles  instructed  his  agent  to  conform  in 
everything  to  the  advice  of  Ormond,1  his  lack  of  judgment 
might  not  under  Ormond’s  supervision  be  of  much  consequence 
Yet  so  bent  was  Charles  on  driving  on  the  peace  that  he 
actually  gave  to  the  feather-brained  Glamorgan  a  commission 
to  succeed  Ormond  as  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  misconduct  of  the  latter  ;  in  other  words,  in  the  event 
of  his  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  carry  out  the  negotiation  on 
the  lines  indicated  by  his  last  instructions.2 

With  Charles  eagerness  to  give  peace  to  Ireland  was  alto¬ 
gether  subordinated  to  his  eagerness  to  obtain  for  the  coming 
campaign  in  England  those  military  succours  which  he  had 
once  hoped  to  obtain  through  Glamorgan  for  the  campaign  of 
1644.  It  was  this  which  had  led  him  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
placing  Glamorgan  in  Ormond’s  seat.  Yet  it  is  evident  from 

1  “If  you  had  advised  with  my  Lord  Lieutenant  (as  you  promised 
me)  all  this  had  been  helped.”  The  King  to  Glamorgan,  Feb.  3,  1646. 
Dircks,  Life  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester ,  1 34. 

2  “  For  to  endear  myself  to  some,  the  better  to  do  his  Majesty  service, 
’tis  true  I  did  declare  a  promise  from  the  King  of  his  assent  that  after 
your  Excellency’s  time  he  would  make  me  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  ’tis  np 
meaning  of  mine  but  to  keep  your  Excellency  in  during  your  life,  and  not 
really  to  pretend  unto  it,  or  anything  in  diminution  of  your  Excellency’s 
honour  or  profit,  or  derogating  from  the  true  amity  and  real  service 
which  I  have  professed  and  will  ever  make  good  towards  your  Excellency. 
And  my  intention  was  ever  to  acquaint  your  honour  herewith  ;  and  I 
once  intended  to  do  it  before  my  going  to  Kilkenny,  but  never  to  conceal 
it  totally  from  you.”  Glamorgan  to  Ormond,  Sept.  29,  1645.  Carte 
MSS.  xvi.  fob  396.  But  compare  Rinuccini  to  Panfilio,  Sept  29,  1646 : 
Nunziatm  a ,  166. 
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gan  s  in¬ 
structions 


the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  the  Earl  that  he  only  con¬ 
templated  the  necessity  of  change  as  a  remote  possibility,  and 
that  he  much  preferred  that  his  two  representatives  should  act 
i6^  in  hearty  co-operation.  “You  may  engage  your 
^  Jan.  2.  estate,  interest,  and  credit,”  he  wrote  in  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  on  January  2  he  gave  to  Glamorgan, 
“  that  we  will  most  readily  and  punctually  perform 
any  our  promises  to  the  Irish,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  conclude 
a  peace  suddenly,1  whatsoever  shall  be  consented  unto  by  our 
Lieutenant  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  we  will  die  a  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  disannul  or  break  it  ;  and  if  upon  neces¬ 
sity  anything  be  to  be  condescended  unto,  and  yet  the  Lord, 
Marquis  not  willing  to  be  seen  therein,  or  not  fit  for  us  at 
the  present  publicly  to  own,  do  you  endeavour  to  supply  the 
same.” 

Read  apart  from  the  correspondence  between  Charles  and 
Ormond,  this  clause  might  possibly  be  subject  to  a  variety  of 
Their  interpretations.  Read  in  its  proper  chronological 
meaning.  sequence,  it  can  bear  but  one  meaning.  Glamorgan 
was  to  act  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
to  assure  the  Irish  that  the  penal  laws  would  be  suspended 
after  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  repealed  as  soon  as 
victory  made  it  safe  for  Charles  to  take  that  course.  It  was 
the  prospect  of  having  to  complete  the  negotiation  on  these 
terms  which  had  driven  Ormond  to  send  in  his  resignation. 
More  than  this  Charles  was  for  the  moment  determined  to 
refuse.  The  remainder  of  the  instructions  were  taken  up  with 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  army,  which  was  soon  to 
be  under  Glamorgan’s  command,2  couched  in  terms  which 
imply  that,  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the  commission  of 
the  preceding  April  was  still  in  force.3  The  informal  patent 
conferring  a  dukedom  on  Glamorgan  was  allowed  to  fall  asleep. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  father  was  displeased  that 
his  son  should  be  a  duke  whilst  he  himself  remained  a  marquis, 


1  i.e.  soon. 

2  Instructions  to  Glamorgan,  Jan.  2.  Dircks,  Life  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester ,  72. 

3  See  p.  159. 
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Jan.  12. 
The  King 
p.o  i rises  to 
co  firm 
Glamorgan’s 
actions. 


and  though  the  steps  of  the  process  cannot  be  distinctly  traced, 
it  is  plain  that  the  intention  was  already  formed  of  making  ihe 

Feb.  12.  old  man  a  duke  instead  of  his  son.  In  February  a 

t^beCaSter  warrant  to  that  effect  was  actually  sent  to  Worcester  ; 

duke-  but,  as  in  the  case  of  his  son’s  earldom,  complete 

secrecy  was  both  enjoined  and  observed,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  carry  the  grant  beyond  the  initial  stage. 

On  January  12  the  King’s  confidence  in  Glamorgan  received 
a  fresh  attestation.  “  So  great,”  he  wrote,  “  is  the  confidence 
we  repose  in  you,  as  that  whatsoever  you  shall  per¬ 
form,  as  wai  ranted  under  our  signature,  pocket  signet, 
or  private  mark,  or  even  by  word  of  mouth,  without 
further  ceremony,  we  do,  on  the  word  of  a  king  and 
a  Christian,  promise  to  make  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  effectually  as  if  your  authority  from  us  had  been  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  with  this  advantage,  that  we  shall  esteem 
ourself  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  your  gallantry  in  not  stand¬ 
ing  upon  such  nice  terms  to  do  us  service,  which  we  shall, 
God  willing,  reward.  And  although  you  exceed  what  law  can 
warrant,  or  any  powers  of  ours  reach  unto,  as  not  knowing 
what  you  have  need  of,  yet  it  being  for  our  service,  we  oblige 
ourself,  not  only  to  give  you  our  pardon,  but  to  maintain  the 
same  with  all  our  might  and  power;  and  though  either  by 
accident,  or  by  any  other  occasion,  you  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  deposit  any  of  our  warrants,  and  so  want  them  at  your 
return,  we  faithfully  promise  to  make  them  good  at  your  re¬ 
turn,  and  to  supply  anything  wherein  they  shall  be  found 
defective,  it  not  being  convenient  for  us  at  this  time  to  dispute 
upon  them  ;  for  of  what  we  have  here  set  down  you  may  rest 
confident,  if  there  be  faith  and  trust  in  men.  Proceed,  there¬ 
fore,  cheerfully,  speedily;  and  boldly,  and  for  your  so  doing 
this  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant.”  1 

Perilously  wide  as  these  words  were,  it  is  not  likely  that 
„  ,  .  they  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Irish  peace. 

Explanation  J  .  L 

of  these  They  are  more  appropriate  to  the  other  negotiation 
with  which  Glamorgan  was  entrusted,  the  negotiation 
with  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  powers  for  money  to  pay  the 

1  Dircks,  79. 
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armies  which  were  to  be  brought  from  the  Continent  in  support 
of  the  troops  from  Ireland. 

“The  maintenance  of  this  army  of  foreigners,”  wrote 
Glamorgan  in  explanation  many  years  afterwards,  “was  to 
Glamorgan's  have  come  from  the  Pope  and  such  Catholic  princes 
explanation.  as  p,e  should  draw  into  it,  having  engaged  1  to  afford 
and  procure  30,000/.  a  month,  out  of  which  the  foreign  army 
was  first  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  remainder  to  be  divided 
among  other  armies.  And  for  this  purpose  had  I  power  to 
treat  with  the  Pope  and  Catholic  princes,  with  particular 
advantages  promised  to  Catholics  for  the  quiet  enjoying  of 
their  religion,  without  the  penalties  which  the  statutes  in  force 
had  power  to  inflict  upon  them.  And  my  instructions  for  this 
purpose,  and  my  powers  to  treat  and  conclude  thereupon,  were 
signed  by  the  King  under  his  pocket  signet,  with  blanks  for  me 
to  put  in  the  names  of  the  Pope  or  princes,  to  the  end  the 
King  might  have  a  starting  hole  to  deny  the  having  given  me 
such  commissions,  if  excepted  against  by  his  own  subjects ; 
leaving  me  as  it  were  at  stake,  who  for  his  Majesty’s  sake  was 
willing  to  undergo  it,  trusting  to  his  word  alone.”  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  powers  referred  to  in  this  explanation  are  the 
warrants  mentioned  by  Charles  as  those  which  he  was  ready  to 
make  good,  the  names  comprised  in  which  would  have  to  be 
filled  in  by  Glamorgan  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

This  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  Charles’s  warrant  of 
the  1 2th  is  the  more  probable  as  that  warrant  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  on  a  commission  granted  on  the  6th 
under  the  great  seal — though  without  the  customary 
formalities  of  sign-manual  and  privy-seal — by  which 
Glamorgan  was  empowered  to  levy  troops  not  only 
in  Ireland  but  on  the  Continent  as  well.2 

Much  as  Charles  trusted  Glamorgan,  he  had  another  agent 
abroad  even  more  devoted  to  his  service  and  bound  to  him 


Jan.  6. 
Commis¬ 
sion  to 
<  -lamorgan 
to  levy 
troo  s  in 
Ireland  and 
on  the 
Continent. 


1  i.e.  I  having  engaged. 

2  Commission  to  Glamorgan,  Jan,  6,  Lord  Leicester's  MS.  fol.  713. 
The  levies  were  to  be  made  ‘  yel  in  nostrQ  Ibernite  regno  aut  a’iis  qui* 
busvis  partibus  transmarinisd 
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Nov, 
The  Queen 
at  Paris. 


by  nearer  ties.  When,  early  in  November  1644,  Henrietta 
Maria  arrived  in  Paris  she  was  still  weakly,  but  sufficiently  re- 
^44.  covered  from  her  long  illness  to  apply  herself  inter¬ 
mittently  to  business.  Mazarin,  for  the  time,  kept  her 
at  a  distance,  but  the  Queen  Regent  welcomed  her 
with  all  the  effusiveness  of  her  nature.  Kindly  words,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  closely  followed  by  helpful  deeds.  Anne,  it  is 
true,  presented  her  distressed  sister-in-law  with  a  small  quantity 
of  arms,  which  Henrietta  Maria  at  once  converted  into  money  ; 
but  she  frankly  explained  that  she  could  do  no  more.  The 
only  comforting  word  which  the  Queen  of  England  could  send 
to  her  husband  was  that  so  soon  as  a  cargo  of  Cornish  tin, 
which  was  believed  to  be  on  its  way,  arrived  at  a  French  port, 
she  would  be  able  without  difficulty  to  sell  it,  and  would 
forward  the  purchase  money  to  England.1 

France,  in  fact,  was  in  no  position  to  expend  money  from  a 
sentimental  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Charles.  She  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  struggle  which  taxed  her  resources  to  the 
uttermost.  In  the  early  summer  of  1644,  when  the 
siege  of  Gravelines  was  drawing  to  an  end,2  Mazarin 
launched  Enghien  to  the  succour  of  Turenne,  who  was  out- 
Jniy  24-30,  numbered  by  the  Imperialist  general,  Mercy,  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  After  a  week  of  battles  round 
Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  Mercy  drew  off  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  defeated  army.  Before  the  end  of 
October  the  Rhine  valley  from  Basel  to  Bacharach 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  design  of 
Richelieu  was  at  last  accomplished. 

No  slight  exertions  would  be  needed  to  maintain  so  vast 
an  achievement,  and,  for  some  time  to  come,  Mazarin  was 
unlikely  to  have  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  do  much 
for  the  English  Queen.  His  policy  with  regard  to  England 
was  to  perpetuate  its  distractions,  and  to  render  it  too  weak  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  designs  of  France  on  the  Continent, 


The  cam¬ 
paign  on 
ihe  Rhine 


~J>U> 

Aug.  3-9. 
Battles  of 
Freiburg. 

Oct. 

The  Upper 
Rhine 
occupied  by 
lUe  French. 


1  The  Queen  to  the  King,  Nov.  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria ,  266, 


267. 


2  See  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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especially  if  he  could  attain  his  object  without  much  trouble 
or  expense  to  himself.1 

Under  these  circumstances  Mazarin  was  therefore  quite 
willing  to  listen  favourably  to  the  proposals  which  were  at  this 
o’Harte^an  time  made  to  him  by  Father  O’Hartegan,  a  Jesuit 
at  Pans.  who  represented  at  Paris  the  Confederate  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  and  who  was  anxious  that  the  protection  of  P'rance 
should  be  extended  to  his  native  country.2  Neither  Mazarin 
nor  O’Hartegan  wished  too  openly  to  avow  the  support  given 
by  France  to  a  policy  which,  if  successful,  would  practically 
result  in  Irish  independence.  What  was  to  be  done  must  be 
done  in  the  name  of  Charles,  and  with  the  full  approbation  of 
Nov.  24.  the  Queen.  That  approbation  they  had  no  difficulty 
support*611  in  securing.  On  November  24  O’Hartegan  was  able 
O’Hartegan.  t0  report  that  the  Queen  had  thrown  herself  vehe¬ 
mently  on  his  side,  and  that  Mazarin  had  promised  him  a 
considerable  sum  in  money. 

Henrietta  Maria,  in  listening  to  O’Hartegan’s  proposals, 
was  true  to  the  only  objects  for  which  she  really  cared — the 
restitution  of  her  husband’s  authority  and  the  concomitant 
liberation  of  her  Church.  At  Paris  she  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  influences  which  carried  her  on  insensibly  in  the  path 
which  she  was  willing  to  tread.  A  joint  committee  of  English 

Sept.  and  Irish  Catholics  had  been  formed  in  that  city  in 
Aoi?mittee  September,  and  had  ever  since  been  busily  engaged 
di  English  in  formulating  its  designs.  The  first  resolution  of 
Catholics.  this  committee  had  been  that,  though  the  cause  of 
the  Catholics  of  both  countries  should  be  treated  as  indivisible, 
its  first  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  operations  in  England.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  to  be 
despatched  to  Rome  to  lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  the  Pope. 
If  O’Hartegan  is  to  be  trusted— and  he  had  doubtless  reason 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  support  he  was  likely  to  receive  — 
money  would  not  be  wanting  when  the  time  for  the  great 

1  I  derive  my  view  of  Mazarin’s  policy  from  his  correspondence  with 
Montreuil,  at  a  somewhat  later  date 

2  Letter  from  Paris,  Dec.  1645.  Carte  MSS.  xvi.  fol.  292. 
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enterprise  arrived.  Lady  Banbury  promised  10,000/.  ;  Lord 
Montague  and  others  had  offered  largely.  The  Nuncio, 
Cardinal  Bagni,  offered  to  pledge  all  that  he  was  worth. 
Father  Wadding  wrote  from  Rome  that  he  had  ‘the  Pope’s 
word  for  a  considerable  sum.5  In  giving  hopes  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  powerful  succour,  O’Hartegan  recommended  that 
after  the  enemy  had  been  expelled  from  Ireland,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  strongholds  of  the  land  had  been  placed  in 
Catholic  hands,  the  long-talked-of  Irish  army  might  be  sent 
across  the  sea  to  replace  Charles  on  the  English  throne.1 
Practically  there  was  to  be  an  Irish  conquest  of  England. 

O’Hartegan’s  scheme  was  not  the  only  one  to  which 
Henrietta  Maria  lent  her  ear.  Amongst  the  enemies  of 
Nov.  23.  France  was  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  had 
orraine  been  expelled  from  his  duchy  by  Richelieu,  and  the 
to  be  gained,  exile,  as  a  Catholic  prince  of  the  Empire,  had  placed 
his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor.  Having  no  terri¬ 
torial  army  at  his  command,  he  fought— like  Mansfeld  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  war — at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers 
who  subsisted  on  plunder  alone.  Rapacious  as  his  followers 
were,  they  bore  themselves  well  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  at 
Freiburg  they  had  contributed  much  to  the  tenacity  of  Mercy’s 
resistance.  Mazarin  was  therefore  anxious  to  divert  their 
energy  to  other  fields,  and  he  now  informed  Henrietta  Maria 
that  if  she  could  induce  the  Duke  to  transfer  his  services  to 
England,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  money 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  operation.2 

Little  recked  the  French-born  Queen  of  England  of  the 
cruelty  of  letting  loose  such  a  pack  of  wolves  upon  the  soil 
of  that  England  which  she  regarded  as  the  inherit- 
Jan.  2.  ance  of  her  husband  and  her  children.  She  at  once 
mission  to  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  on  January  2,  before 
the  Hague.  ^  j)uke>s  answer  could  be  received,  she  instructed 

Dr.  Goffe,  her  agent  at  the  Hague,  to  urge  the  Prince  of  Orange 

1  O’Hartegan  to  the  Supreme  Council,  2J.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi. 
216.  Bagni  to  Barberini,  Sept.  Roman  Transcripts ,  R.  O. 

-  The  Queen  to  the  King,  -Q  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria,  26S. 
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Dutch 

assistance 

demanded. 


to  take  a  forward  step  in  the  marriage  treaty  which  had  been 
the  object  of  negotiation  in  the  preceding  summer.1  Frederick 
Henry  was  to  pay  dearly  for  the  honour  of  having  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  a  son-in-law.  The  States  General  and  France — 
the  Queen  acted  as  though  the  consent  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Mazarin  had  been  already  secured — were  to  send  a  joint 
embassy  to  London  to  inform  Parliament  that  armed 
assistance  would  be  given  to  Charles  unless  he  were 
restored  to  his  rights.  The  Prince  was  also  to  be 
asked  to  make  compensation  for  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  portion  which  he  intended  to  give  with 
his  daughter,  to  lend  3,000  soldiers  for  service  in  England,  and 
to  supply  vessels  in  sufficient  numbers,  not  only  to  transport 
this  contingent,  but  also  to  carry  across  the  sea  such  forces  as 
might  be  obtained  from  France  or  Ireland.2 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  these  requests  had  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Hague  the  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
jan.  16.  reached  Paris.  To  the  Queen’s  great  joy,  it  was 
Lorraine e entirely  favourable.  The  Duke  engaged  to  enter 
promises  to  Charles’s  service  with  10,000  men.3  Gofie  was 

come.  #  7 

therefore  bidden  to  urge  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
The  Prince  find  shipping  to  transport  this  army  as  well  as  the 
askecTtolreip  other  forces,  and  to  commute  the  suggested  loan  of 
transporta-  3>°°°  soldiers  for  that  of  a  fleet  of  warships  to  be 
non.  employed  in  an  attack  upon  the  Parliamentary  navy 

in  the  Downs  or  in  the  Medway.  The  help  of  the  Dutch 
transports  would  be  especially  needed  in  another  quarter,  as 
the  Queen  had  been  assured  by  private  persons  in  France  that 
an  army  of  5,000  men  would  be  placed  at  her  disposal.4 * 

It  is  now  possible  to  understand  why  powers  had  been 


1  See  vol.  i.  p.  34S. 

2  Note  by  Jermyn,  ja°— g  ;  Jermyn  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Jan.  ^  ; 
instructions  for  Gotfe,  Jan.  ;  Note  on  the  negotiation,  Jan.  ;  Groen  van 
Prinsterer ,  Ser.  2,  iv.  118. 

3  The  Queen  to  the  King  Jan.  The  King's  Cabinet  Opened , 

p.  31.  E.  292,  27. 

4  This  we  learn  from  a  note  by  Goffe,  Feb.  ?  Green  van  P>  insterer, 

Ser.  2,  iv.  125. 
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Feb.  19. 
Charles 


given  to  Glamorgan  to  raise  troops  on  the  Continent  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.  Charles  indeed  discovered  before  long  that 
O’Harte-  O’Hartegan’s  projects  had  not  sprung  merely  from  a 
despatch  loyal  devotion  to  the  throne.  The  Irishman’s  despatch 
intercepted.  yn  which  he  artlessly  expressed  his  real  hopes  was 
intercepted  by  a  Parliamentary  cruiser,  and  was  for  obvious 
reasons  forwarded  by  the  captors  to  Ormond.1  Charles  accord¬ 
ingly  warned  the  Queen  that  O’Hartegan  was  a  knave, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  drawn  the  general 
Queen  inference  that  the  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Irish- 
agamst  him.  men  wjj0  professe(j  themselves  willing  to  assist  him 

were  more  likely  to  provide  for  their  own  interest  than  for  his. 
He  recorded  with  satisfaction  a  message  wrhich  he  had  recently 
„  .  received  from  Goffe,  to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  of 

that  the  Orange  had  consented  to  furnish  shipping  for  the 
Orange  will  transport  of  the  Lorrainers,2  and  his  correspondence 
lend  ships.  w^j1  Ormond  shows  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
dropping  his  negotiation  with  the  Supreme  Council  at  Kilkenny 
because  their  agent  at  Paris  had  written  unadvisedly. 

On  January  22  Charles  once  more  urged  on  Ormond  the 
necessity  of  concluding  a  peace.  If  nothing  less  would  serve, 
Poynings’  Act  might  be  suspended.  As  to  the  penal 
statutes,  he  would  not  go  a  step  further  than  he  had 
terms1  to  1S  gone  already,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  promise  of  their 
suspension  when  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  of 
their  repeal  wThen  victory  had  been  secured  with  the  help  of  an 
Feb.  27.  Irish  army.3  On  February  27,  however,  when  the 
iatsfobe  Treaty  of  Uxbridge  was  fairly  at  an  end,  he  did  go  a 
heipbed if  steP  ^urt^er*  “  If,”  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
given,  “  the  suspension  of  Poynings’  Act  for  such  bills  as 
shall  be  agreed  on  between  you  there,  and  the  present  taking 
away  of  the  penal  lawrs  against  Papists  by  a  law  will  do  it,  I 
shall  not  think  it  a  hard  bargain,  so  that  freely  and  vigorously 


Jan.  22 
Charles 


1  Ormond  to  Clanricarde,  Feb.  3.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi.  241. 

2  The  Queen  to  the  King,  Feb.  If,  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria ,  290  ; 
the  King  to  the  Queen,  Feb.  19,  The  King's  Cabinet  Opened ,  p.  5,  E. 

292,  27. 

a  The  King  to  Urm'nd,  Jan.  22.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi.  233. 
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they  engage  themselves  in  my  assistance  against  my  rebels  of 
England  and  Scotland.”  Yet  the  concession  was  not  to  be 
frankly  made.  Ormond  was  to  conceal  the  fact  that  these  new 
powers  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  was  to  make  the  best  bar¬ 
gain  he  could.1  The  attempt  to  hold  back  what  he  was  ready 
to  give  was  likely  to  be  the  more  injurious  to  the  course  of 
Ormond’s  negotiation,  as  it  would  convey  to  the  Irish  the  idea 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest  in  the  matter. 

Charles,  however,  was  by  this  time  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to 
March  carry  it  out  with  impunity.  On  March  5  he  autho- 
and  the  rised  the  Queen  to  consent  in  his  name  to  the  repeal 

favour  to  be 

extended  to  of  the  laws  against  the  Catholics  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  ‘so  as,  by  their  means,  or  in  their  favours, 
I  may  have  so  powerful  assistance  as  may  deserve  so  great  a 
favour  and  enable  me  to  do  it.’  2 

It  was  now  time  for  the  despatch  of  Glamorgan  to  Ireland. 
Primarily  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  take  the  command 
of  that  Irish  army  which  Charles  now  counted  on  obtaining, 
and  to  organise  the  forces  which  were  to  be  raised  by  the 
Queen’s  supporters  in  France.  He  would  also  be  useful  in 
smoothing  the  way  of  Ormond’s  negotiation.  That  he  had 
any  secret  instructions  to  abandon  the  Acts  of  Appeal  and 
Praemunire  is  an  idea  which  may  be  rejected  as  incredible. 
Charles  in  his  last  letter  to  Ormond  had  alluded  to  their  aban¬ 
donment  as  prejudicial  to  the  royal  authority,  and  when  once  a 
notion  of  that  kind  had  fixed  nself  in  his  head  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  him  to  change  his  mind.  For  all  that,  there  would  be 
need  of  an  adroit  negotiator  in  Ireland.  Ormond’s  diplomacy 
was  carried  on  with  the  help  of  councillors  of  State,  who  did 
not  regard  Charles’s  concessions  with  a  favourable  eye.  It  was 
to  be  feared  that  he  might  not  make  the  promise  about  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws  at  the  right  moment — might  not,  it 
was  possible,  even  care  to  make  it  at  all.  Glamorgan  must 
therefore  have  powers  not  merely  to  command  but  to  treat, 

1  The  King  to  Ormond,  Feb.  27.  Ibid.  vi.  257. 

2  The  King  to  the  Queen,  March  5.  King's  Cabinet  Opened,  p.  7. 
E.  292,  27. 
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not  indeed  without  Ormond’s  knowledge,  but  in  substitution 
for  him  if  it  proved  to  be  necessary. 

“  We,”  wrote  Charles  in  the  commission  which  he  issued 
on  March  12  under  his  private  signet,  “ .  .  .  do  by  these  as 
March  12.  firmly  as  under  our  great  seal,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
SmnSon8  Poses  authorise  and  give  you  power  to  treat  and  con' 
to  treat.  elude  with  the  confederate  Roman  Catholics  in  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  upon  necessity  any  be  to  be  conde¬ 
scended  unto  wherein  our  Lieutenant  cannot  so  well  be  seen 
in,  as  not  fit  for  us  at  present  publicly  to  own.  Therefore  we 
charge  you  to  proceed  according  to  this  our  warrant  with  all 
possible  secrecy,  and  for  whatsoever  you  shall  engage  yourself 
upon  such  valuable  considerations  as  you  in  your  judgment  shall 
deem  fit,  we  promise  on  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  Christian  to 
ratify  and  perform  the  same  that  shall  be  granted  by  you  and 
under  your  hand  and  seal,  the  said  confederate  Catholics 
having  by  their  supplies  testified  their  zeal  to  our  service.”  1 

If  there  were  still  any  doubt  whether  Glamorgan  was  in¬ 
tended  to  act  independently  of  Ormond,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  explanations  which  accompanied  this  com- 

\U  JJQQQJJJ*  J  L 

panying  mission.  “On  the  word  of  a  king,”  wrote  Charles,  after 
explanation,  j^ggg^g  Glamorgan  to  deal  with  Ormond  c  with  all 

freedom  and  ingenuity,’  “  I  will  make  good  anything  which 
our  Lieutenant  shall  be  induced  unto  upon  your  persuasion  ; 
and  if  you  find  it  fitting,  you  may  privately  show  him  these, 
which  I  intend  not  as  obligatory  to  him,  but  to  myself ;  and  for 
both  your  encouragements  and  hopes,  not  having  in  all  my 
kingdoms  two  such  subjects ;  whose  endeavours  joining,  I  am 
confident  to  be  soon  drawn  out  of  the  mire  I  am  now  enforced 
to  wallow  in.”2  If  this  be  not  enough,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Glamorgan  was  still  bound  by  the  instructions  of  January 
2, 3  which  contemplated  no  independent  action  on  his  part, 
and  which  had  never  been  superseded  or  changed. 

It  was  mainly  on  military  action  that  Glamorgan’s  heart 
was  set.  On  the  21st,  after  making  preparations  in  South 


1  Commission,  March  12.  Dircks,  80. 

2  The  King  to  Glamorgan,  March  2.  Dircks ,  75. 

3  See  p.  166. 
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Wales  for  raising  a  force  to  join  his  levies  from  beyond  the 
sea,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  assure  Charles  ‘  that,  God 
March  21.  willing,  by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
messa^<fto  s  he  land  with  6,000  Irish.’ 1  On  the  25th  he 
the  King.  sailed  from  Carnarvon  on  this  hopeful  enterprise.  A 
m,  ,  „  storm  drove  him  northward,  and  on  the  28th  he  was 
He  is  wrecked  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  whence,  slipping 

wrecked 

past  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  safe  refuge  of  Skipton  Castle.2  The 
burden  of  Ireland  remained,  where  it  had  been  before,  on  the 
shoulders  of  Ormond. 

1  Glamorgan’s  instructions  to  Bosdon,  March  21.  King s  Cabinet 
Opened ,  p.  19.  E.  292,  27. 

2  J.  Bythell  to  his  father,  April  6.  Dircks,  88.  Dircks’s  notion  that 
Glamorgan  was  lodged  in  Lancaster  gaol  arose  from  his  mistaking  a  note 
by  an  ignorant  scribe  for  part  of  the  original  document.  See  Add.  MSS. 
11,33!,  fol.  595. 
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THE  SECOND  SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE  AND  THE  NEW 

MODEL  ARMY. 


'Montrose  and  Glamorgan  were  subjects  after  Charles’s  own 
heart,  but,  for  all  that,  he  had  no  worse  enemies.  Montrose’s 
i645>  successes  gave  point  to  the  feeling  of  exasperation 
Result  of  which  was  uniting  the  Scottish  Lowlander  with  his 
victories  and  English  kinsman  against  the  King  who  was  striving 

G’amogans  &  °  °  ° 

sc,  emes.  to  recover  his  crown  with  Celtic  aid,  whilst  Glamor¬ 
gan’s  wild  projects,  if  ever  they  came  to  be  fully  disclosed, 
would  go  far  to  merge  the  struggle  between  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  a  struggle  between  Englishmen  and  aliens.  “We 
have  no  reason  to  lay  down  arms,”  declared  a  London  news- 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  proposal  for  a  mutual  disarmament 
which  had  recently  been  made  by  Charles,1  “till  the  King 
yield  to  peace  ;  for  so  indeed  the  French  and  Irish  may  sui- 
Feb  prise  us  when  they  please.”  54  The  national  spirit, 
The  national  always  potent  when  it  is  stirred,  was  roused  by 
loused  in  Charles’s  bargainings  with  foreigners,  and  with  races 
which  the  English  looked  down  upon  as  inferior  to 
their  own.  The  proposed  New  Model  army  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  instrument  of  the  Independents.  It  was  a 
national  body  raised  for  national  ends. 

There  was  no  longer  any  question  that  a  new  and  highly 
disciplined  force  was  necessary.  The  existing  army 
Mutiny  at  was  falling  to  pieces  from  sheer  disorganisation.  On 
February  20  a  mutiny  broke  out  at  Henley.3  In 

1  See  p.  129.  2  Perfect  Passages.  E.  270,  23. 

3  Grymes  to  Montague,  Feb.  20.  S.  P.  Dom  The  valuable  series  of 
letters  received  by  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  unfortunately  comes 
to  an  end  on  Feb.  1 7. 
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Buckinghamshire  Crawford’s  men  were  stinging  the  county 
into  angry  protest  by  living  at  free  quarters.1  The  cavalry, 
and  of  Wai-  which  had  recently  been  transferred  from  Essex  to 
]er’s  cavalry.  Waller,  continued  to  cry  out  for  Essex,2  and  refused 
obedience  to  their  new  general.  They  deserted  their  posts  and 
moved  off  northwards,  finally  quartering  themselves 
at  Beaconsfield.  A  fortnight’s  pay  was  sent  down 
to  quiet  them,  but  they  refused  to  return  to  their  duty  unless 
they  were  paid  for  another  month  as  well.3 

At  such  a  crisis  men’s  thoughts  turned  instinctively  to  the 
tried  warriors  of  the  Eastern  Association.  “For  Colonel 
Good  Cromwell’s  soldiers,”  boasted  a  London  newswriter, 
Cromwell's^  “  h  was  informed  that  in  what  posture  so  ever  they 
soldiers.  were,  that  were  it  at  midnight,  they  were  always  ready 
to  obey  any  ordinance  of  Parliament,  and  that  there  was  none  of 
them  known  to  do  the  least  wrong  by  plunder  or  any  abuse  to 
any  country  people  where  they  came,  but  were  ready  to  advance 
with  Sir  William  Waller.” 4  Yet  even  upon  these  trusted 
soldiers  the  general  disorganisation  produced  its  effect.  The 
Feb  Eastern  Association,  seeing  that  the  troops  which  it 
They  refuse  had  raised  for  its  own  defence  were  quartered  in 
Surrey  or  Hampshire,  grew  unwilling  to  bear  the 
expense  of  supplying  them.  The  men  were  left  penniless,  and  an 
order  to  be  ready  to  march  with  four  days’  provision  was  received 
with  sullen  murmurs.  They  declared  that  they  must  have 
money,  pistols,  and  recruits  before  they  could  take  the  field.5 

It  was  felt  at  Westminster  that  Cromwell  was  the 
only  man  capable  of  allaying  the  storm,  and  the 
rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  Self- Denying  Ordinance 
had  made  Cromwell’s  services  once  more  available.  The 
necessary  money  and  arms  were  quickly  found,  and  Cromwell 
was  ordered  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  which 
had  formerly  been  his  own,  and  with  them  to  attach  himself  to 


March  ; 
Cromwell 
to  join 
Waller. 


1  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Crawford,  Feb.  21.  Com.  Letter  Book* 

*  See  p.  128. 

8  \\  hitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  A1SS.  31,116,  fol.  196b. 

*  Perfect  Passages.  E.  270,  5. 

*  Whitacre’s  Diary  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  155* 
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Waller’s  army.1  Difficulties  were  smoothed  away  on  his  arrival, 
and  in  a  short  time  Waller  was  placed  in  a  condition  to  set  out 
for  that  Western  campaign  for  which  he  was  designed. 

If  the  Parliamentary  troops  round  London  were  in  a  state 
of  distraction,  the  local  forces  at  a  greater  distance  had 
Feb.  22.  acquitted  themselves  well.  In  the  early  morning  of 
LuryWS*  February  22  Colonel  Mitton  surprised  the  Royalist 

surprised.  garrison  of  Shrewsbury.  An  invaluable  position  on 

the  Severn  was  thus  acquired  for  the  Parliament.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  execution  of  a  dozen 
Irish  prisoners,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  ordinance  2 — a 
barbarity  for  which  Rupert  retaliated  by  hanging  an  equal 
number  of  his  Parliamentary  prisoners.3  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  town  of  Scarborough  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Meldrum,  though  the  castle  held  out  for  some  weeks 
longer.  In  the  South,  on  the  oiher  hand,  Wey¬ 
mouth  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Royalists  under 
Sir  Lewis  Dyves.  They  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  their  success.  Melcombe  Regis,  the  adjoining  town, 
wras  still  held  by  a  Parliamentary  garrison,  which,  having  been 
reinforced  by  a  party  from  Portland  under  Captain  Batten 
assumed  the  offensive  and  stormed  one  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  forts  of  Weymouth.  By  February  28  the 
Royalist  intruders  had  been  completely  expelled  from  the 
whole  place.4 

Whatever  might  be  Charles’s  hopes  from  Celtic  Scotland 
and  Celtic  Ireland,  from  France,  or  the  Netherlands,  it  was 
,  ,  plain  that  before  help  could  reach  him  from  afar  he 

Charles  s  ^ 

plan  of  wrould  have  once  more  to  fight  for  his  crown  with 
such  forces  as  England  could  supply.  His  principal 
army,  now  under  Rupert’s  command,  had  served  him  well  in 
the  last  campaign,  and  he  resolved  to  pursue  once  more  the 
strategy  which  had  already  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  past 


Scar¬ 

borough 

taken. 

The  sur- 
1  rise  and 
recovery  of 
Weymouth. 


Feb.  28. 


1  Com.  of  B.  K.  Day  Book ,  Feb.  27  ;  the  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Cromwell, 
March  3,  Com.  Letter  Book. 

-  See  p.  94. 

3  Shrewsbury  taken,  E.  270,  26  ;  L.J.  vii.  329. 

4  Sydenham  to  Essex,  March  1.  L.J.  vii.  262. 
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Western 

Association. 


summer.  Once  more  Oxford  was  to  be  the  basis  of  operation^ 
from  which  Rupert  might  dash  out  from  time  to  time  to  re¬ 
lieve  beleaguered  garrisons,  and  to  swoop  down  upon  any  weak 
point  in  the  enemy’s  defences.  Excellent  as  the  plan  would 
have  been  if  Oxford  had  been  sufficiently  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  warlike  stores  to  be  a  true  basis  of  operations  for 
an  army  on  the  march,  it  might  easily  break  down  if  this  cen¬ 
tral  fortress  should  prove  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
Weakness  strength.  How  weak  it  was  no  one  knew  better  than 
oi  oxford.  Charles.  Far  from  the  sea,  and,  unlike  London, 
having  no  trade  or  commerce  of  its  own,  it  depended  for  sup¬ 
plies  upon  the  district,  ever  growing  narrower,  in  which  the 
Royalist  commanders  of  garrisons  were  still  able  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  contributions  and  the  levy  of  supplies. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  eyes  of  Charles  and  his  counsellors 
turned  wistfully  towards  the  West.  South  Wales  had  for  some 
time  been  the  chief  recruiting  ground  of  the  Royalist 
infantry,  and  it  was  now  thought  possible  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  fresh  basis  of  operations  to  the  south  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  During  the  winter  there  had  been  much  talk 
of  the  formation  of  a  Royalist  Western  Association,  which  was 
to  comprise  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Dorset,  to  counterbalance  the  Eastern  Association  on  the 
Parliamentary  side. 

From  the  first  the  scheme  was  not  a  hopeful  one.  Not 
only  had  nature  interposed  difficulties  of  communication 
between  the  western  peninsula  and  the  other  Royalist  districts 
further  north,  but  experience  has  shown  that  local  forces  were  not 
to  be  trusted  to  advance  beyond  their  own  borders,  unless  their 
homes  were  freed  from  all  danger  of  an  attack  in  their  absence 
from  the  enemy’s  garrisons.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary, 
before  the  troops  of  the  new  association  could  be  utilised  for 
general  purposes,  to  render  Plymouth,  Lyme,  and  Taunton 
innocuous.  Plymouth  and  Lyme  could  only  be  blockaded, 
but  hopes  were  entertained  amongst  the  Royalists  that  Taunton 
might  even  yet  be  reduced. 

To  give  encouragement  to  the  new  association,  as  well  as  to 
avert  the  danger  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at 
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to  go  to 
the  West. 


the  same  time  as  his  father,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  nearly  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  and  who,  as  Duke  of 
March  5  Cornwall,  was  closely  connected  with  one  of  its  coun- 
The  Prince  ties,  was  despatched  to  hold  his  court  at  Bristol.1 

of  Wales  J  r 

The  boy  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  councillors, 
amongst  whom  Hyde,  Capel,  Hopton,  and  Cul¬ 
pepper  were  the  most  eminent.  It  is  possible  that  their  services 
at  Oxford  were  the  more  easily  dispensed  with  as  they  were 
notoriously  opposed  to  Charles’s  Irish  schemes. 

Five  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Prince,  Charles 
adjourned  the  Oxford  Parliament  till  October  io.2  Before 

March  10  and  durinS  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge  its  members  had 
Ad  jo  im-  subjected  him  to  considerable  pressure  by  their 
the  Oxford  urgent  entreaties  that  he  should  come  to  terms  with 
Parliament.  Parliament  at  Westminster,3  and  he  now  resolved 

to  be  cumbered  with  them  no  longer.  In  the  next  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Queen  he  congratulated  himself  on  being  ‘  freed 
from  the  place  of  base  and  mutinous  motions — that  is  to  say, 
our  mongrel  Parliament  here.’ 4  He  had  already  rid  himself 
of  some  of  those  who  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  cry  for  peace. 

,  Lord  Percy  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex  were  nowT  set  free 

Percy  and 

Sussex  on  an  engagement  to  transport  themselves  at  once  to 
France,  as  Wilmot  had  done  before.5  Percy  com¬ 
plied  with  the  condition  affixed  to  his  liberation,  but  Sussex 
made  his  way  to  Westminster  and  professed  himself  a  convert 
to  the  true  Parliamentary  faith.  As  his  new  associates  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  earldom  recently  conferred  on  him,  he 
sank  once  more  into  the  Lord  Savile  of  earlier  days.  After 
his  frequent  changes  he  found  himself  as  much  distrusted  at 
Westminster  as  he  had  been  at  Oxford. 


1  Clarendon ,  ix.  6,  7.  See  also  the  suppressed  passage  in  a  note. 

-  Dugdale’s  Diary ,  March  10. 

3  See  p.  1 14. 

4  The  King  to  the  Queen,  March  13.  King's  Cabinet  Opened ,  p.  12, 
E.  292,  27.  The  records  of  this  Parliament  were  burnt  before  the  sur¬ 
render  to  Fairfax  in  1646,  and  we  have  therefore  no  knowledge  of  its 
proceedings,  and  scarcely  any  notice  of  it  after  its  first  session  ;  but  there 
are  occasional  indications  which  show  that  it  met  from  time  to  time. 

3  See  p.  12. 
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March  6. 
The  Prince 
at  Bristol. 


Feb. 
Goring  in 
the  West. 


When  the  Prince  arrived  at  Bristol  he  found  everything  in 
confusion.  The  Western  Association,  of  which  so  much  had 
been  expected,  was  still  to  be  formed.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Somerset  had  promised  much,  but  had 
performed  nothing.  The  Prince  could  only  obtain 
bread  by  borrowing  it  of  Hopton,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
garrison  of  Bristol.  Not  a  horse  nor  a  man  had  been  levied, 
and  the  gentry  of  the  county  were  occupied  in  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves.  Goring,  self-sufficient  and 
licentious,  though  he  had  no  authority  from  the 
King  to  exercise  command  in  the  West,  was  practi¬ 
cally  master  of  the  country.  After  his  retreat  from  Farnham 
in  January,1  he  had  settled  down  at  Salisbury,  ‘where  his  horse 
committed  such  horrid  outrages  and  barbarities  as  they  had 
done  in  Hampshire.’  It  was  to  his  negligence  that  the  Royal¬ 
ists  ascribed  the  capture  of  Weymouth  As  soon  as  the 
quarters  round  Salisbury  were  exhausted  he  moved  westward, 
ravaging  the  country  as  he  went.  Early  in  March  he 
wras  at  Exeter,  where  he  and  his  principal  officers 
‘stayed  three  or  four  days  in  most  scandalous  disorder,  a  great 
part  of  his  horse  living  upon  free  quarter,  and  plundering  to 
the  gates  of  Exeter.’  2 


Ma  rch. 


To  the  local  commanders  Goring  gave  personal  offence 
which  they  resented  almost  as  much  as  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
resented  the  exactions  of  his  troopers.  Having 
made  up  his  mind  to  lay  siege  to  Taunton,  he 
wanted  infantry  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore  sum¬ 
marily  called  on  Sir  John  Berkeley,  the  governor  of 
Exeter,  to  send  him  as  many  men  as  he  could  spare. 
He  also  gave  orders  to  Sir  Richard  Grenvile,  the 
most  insubordinate  of  generals,  to  come  in  person  with  the 
bulk  of  the  forces  with  which  he  was  then  besieging  Plymouth, 
leaving  only  sufficient  men  before  the  town  to  block  it  up.  The 
orders  may  have  been  good  in  themselves,  but  Goring  had  no 
commission  empowering  him  to  give  them,  and  he  had  no 
idea  of  condescending  to  entreat  a  favour  where  he  had 
no  right  to  command.  Berkeley,  an  honourable  and  loyal 


to  b<-  siege 
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1  See  p.  1 13. 


2  Clarmdutii  ix.  7-9. 
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soldier,  did  as  he  was  bidden  ;  but  Grenvile,  at  least  for  a 
time,  hung  b-tek.1 

On  March  it  Goring  appeared  before  Taunton,  where 
Blake  had  made  every  preparation  to  stand  a  second  siege. 
March  ii.  As  his  supplies  were  inadequate  for  the  maintenance 
'Taun-  a  large  garrison,  he  dismissed  Holborn  and  the 
force  which  had  relieved  him  in  December.  Hoi* 
born  contrived  to  make  his  way  safely  through  the  open 
country,  and  finally  succeeded  in  joining  Cromwell,  who  was 
now  serving  under  Waller,  and  was  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  succour  Taunton.2 

The  news  of  Holborn’s  safety  was  not  the  only  disquieting 
intelligence  which  reached  Goring.  On  the  nth  a  Wiltshire 
party  on  its  way  to  join  him  was  surprised  by  Waller 
surprsed  and  Cromwell  near  Devizes.  “Of  400  horse,”  wrote 
at  Dewzeb.  Waller,  “there  escaped  not  thirty.” 3  In  spite  of 

this  success,  however,  want  of  supplies  forced  the  small  Parlia- 
Waiier  fails  mentary  army  to  fall  back  through  Dorset.  There 
lack.  was  constant  manoeuvring  on  both  sides  and  occa¬ 

sional  skirmishes.  Whenever  Goring  suffered  loss  he  discreetly 
avoided  mentioning  it  in  his  despatches.  Whenever  he  gained 
a  success  he  magnified  it  into  an  important  victory. 
Gorings  "  “  For  pursuing  Waller,”  he  characteristically  boasted, 
“if  he  go  as  fast  as  Cromwell,  I  cannot  overtake 
him.”  4  Waller  indeed  had  brought  off  Holborn  safely,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  be  had  abandoned  not  only 
Somerset,  but  Dorset  as  well.  On  the  27th  he 

March  27. 

Waters  wrote  from  Ringwood  to  Lenthali.  “  I  cannot  but 
co.np.ain  .  acjvert£se  He  COmplained,  “that,  since  my  coming 

hither,  I  have  observed  a  great  smoke  of  discontent  rising 


1  Digby  to  Berkeley,  March  11  ;  Goring  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
March  12  ;  Berkeley  to  Digby,  March  23  ;  Clarendon  MS.  V.  1833,  i834, 
1S42. 

-  The  Moderate  Intelligencer.  E.  277,  14.  Clarendon  (ix.  9)  speaks 
of  these  men  as  being  under  the  command  of  Vandruske,  but  Vandruske 
seems  to  have  been  Holborn’s  subordinate. 

3  Waller  to  Lenthall,  March  13.  Sanford,  Studies  of  the  Rebellion, 

616. 

*  Goring  to  Culpepper,  March  22-30.  Clarendon  MSS.  1S41,  1S56. 
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failure  on 
both  sides. 

March  29. 
Digbv’s 
warning  to 
Goring. 


among  the  officers.  I  pray  God  no  flame  break  out.  The 
ground  of  all  is  the  extremity  of  want  that  is  among  them, 
indeed,  in  an  insupportable  measure.”  1 

The  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  army  of  the  West  arose 
from  financial  disorganisation  at  Westminster.  The  failure  of 
Causes  of  the  Royalists  arose  from  the  defects  of  the  character 
of  their  commander.  “  Dear  general,”  wrote  Digby 
from  Oxford  to  Goring,  “  I  have  nothing  to  add  but 
to  conjure  you  to  beware  of  debauches;  there  fly 
hither  reports  of  the  liberty  you  give  yourself,  much 
to  your  disadvantage.” 2 

If  Charles’s  main  army  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a 
Goring  in  command,  the  pressure  of  financial  need  was  felt 
there  as  strongly  as  it  was  by  Waller.  The  best 
planned  schemes  had  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
Financial  money  needed  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  was  not  forthcoming.  Even  when  arms  and 
ammunition  could  be  had,  there  was  irregularity  of  pay,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  its  inevitable  consequence,  irregularity  of  discipline. 
Detached  parties  were  especially  liable  to  be  left  to  their  own 
resources,  and  consequently  to  become  a  scourge  to  the 
country.  Early  in  March  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  success¬ 
fully  relieved  Pontefract,3  but  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
followers,  especially  upon  the  women  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  live  on  his  line  of  march,  must  have  effectually  quenched 
any  spark  of  loyalty  which  remained  in  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed.4  Prince  Maurice  had  been  sent  to  hold  out 
.  a  hand  to  the  beleaguered  Royalists  in  Cheshire,  but 

plunder-  he  too  was  reported  to  he  ‘  plundering  and  im¬ 

poverishing  the  country  extremely.’5 
On  March  it  Rupert  was  at  Ludlow,  hoping  to  join  his 

1  Waller  to  Lentliall,  March  27.  Sanford,  Studies  of  the  Rebellion , 
618. 


The  King’s 
main  army. 


2  Digby  to  Goring,  March  29.  Ibid.  620. 

3  On  the  military  history  of  Pontefract  in  the  Civil  War,  see  Holmes, 
The  Sieges  of  Pontefract. 

4  Merc.  Civicas ,  E.  273,  5;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116, 
fol.  198  ;  Luke  to  Ma'sey,  March  20,  Egerton  MSS,  785,  Jol,  50b, 

3  Maurice’s  Diary,  Arch.  Cantbrensis)  i.  39, 
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brother  and  raise  the  siege  of  Beeston  Castle.  Brereton,  who 
commanded  the  besiegers,  called  on  the  Committee  of  Both 
March  n.  Kingdoms  for  assistance.  The  Committee,  know- 
^'P-o  ing  the  importance  of  barring  Rupert’s  way  into 
ioinhim.  that  Lancashire  recruiting  ground  which  had  served 
Preparations  him  so  well  in  the  campaign  of  Marston  Moor,  hur- 
to  resist  im.  rje(j  Up  troops  from  all  quarters,  whilst  Leven  de¬ 
spatched  David  Leslie  from  Yorkshire  with  a  strong  party  of 
Scots  to  assist  in  stopping  the  career  of  the  formidable  Prince.1 

Important  as  these  succours  were,  they  did  not  reach 
Brereton  in  time  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  siege  of 
Beeston  Castle.  More  than  that  Rupert  was  unable 
to  accomplish.  Yet  it  was  not  fear  of  the  enemy  by 
which  his  forward  march  was  checked.  The  country 
in  his  rear  was  in  flames,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
hurry  back  to  stamp  out  the  conflagration.2 

The  grievous  exactions  of  the  Royalist  garrisons  in  Here¬ 
fordshire  and  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Worcestershire 
March  18.  were  the  origin  of  the  mischief.  On  March  18  some 
Hereo?d-n  I5>000  countrymen  gathered  outside  the  gates  of 
shire.  Hereford.  They  fired  upon  the  soldiers,  and  called 
upon  the  citizens  to  admit  them  into  the  town.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  Massey  appeared  on  the  scene,  pleading 
with  the  insurgents  to  join  their  cause  with  his,  and 
warning  them,  truly  enough,  that  there  was  no  room 
for  a  third  party  in  England.  The  men  of  Here¬ 
fordshire  were,  however,  no  Puritans,  and  they  could  ill  brook 
the  domination  of  a  Puritan  Parliament.  They  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  Massey’s  exhortations,  and,  contenting  themselves  with 
promises  of  better  treatment  from  the  Governor  of  Hereford, 
most  of  them  withdrew  to  their  homes,  whilst  those  who 
remained  were  dispersed  by  Rupert’s  returning  squadrons.3 
Byron,  the  Governor  of  Chester,  had  hoped  much  from 


Mavch  19. 
M  ssey 
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1  Com.  Letter  Book,  March  H-25. 

2  Williams  to  Ormond,  March  25.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi.  270. 

3  Declaration  of  Scudamore,  March  19  ;  Massey  to  Luke,  March  22  ; 
Webb,  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire ,  ii.  1 54,  369;  The  Kingion!  s  Weekly 
Intelligencer ,  E.  276,  3;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  277,  8. 
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Kupert’s  coining;  the  retreat  of  the  Prince  filled  him  with 
April  i.  dismay.  Once  more  he  turned  his  eyes  wistfully 

tl  Ireland  s  across  the  Irish  Sea.  “If,”  he  wrote,  “considerable 
for  help.  forces  come  forth  of  Ireland  in  any  reasonable  time, 

I  doubt  not  but  with  God’s  blessing  they  may  quickly  clear 
these  parts.”  1 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Irish  troops  for  which 
Byron  called  would  really  have  carried  all  before  them  in  a 
Lesson  of  country  where  their  presence  would  have  been 

io^shire"  equally  detested  by  both  parties.  The  spirit  which 

using.  had  brought  the  Herefordshire  peasants  into  the 

field  might  easily  in  that  case  have  thrown  them  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliamentary  commanders.  As  it  was,  the 
weariness  of  the  prolonged  struggle,  which  had  taken  a 
special  form  in  Herefordshire,  was  everywhere  to  be  traced, 
and  though  it  showed  itself  at  the  moment  in  a  rooted 
distrust  of  both  parties,  it  might  be  counted  as  certain  ulti¬ 
mately  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  balance  in  favour  of  that 
party  which  was  most  capable  of  maintaining  discipline  and 
ensuring  order. 

Of  the  two  sides,  there  could  be  little  doubt  which  would 
be  the  first  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  What  the 
King  was  unable  to  do  the  Parliament  could  do  if  it 
would.  For  some  time  the  temper  of  all  parties  at 
Westminster  had  been  as  warlike  as  Charles’s  own. 
On  February  24  the  Dutch  ambassadors  appeared 
before  the  Houses  to  urge  them  to  accept  Charles’s 
proposals  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  diffi¬ 
culties.2  The  only  result  of  such  interference  was 
that  the  minds  of  Englishmen  were  knitted  together 
The  opposition  of  the  Scots  to  a  prolongation 
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in  resenting  it. 

Feb.  25.  of  the  war  had  come  to  an  end  since  the  breaking 
Deny  ngSelf'  UP  the  conferences  at  Uxbridge,  and  the  Scots 
Ordinance  necessarily  drew  the  English  Presbyterians  in  their 
prepared.  train.  On  February  25  the  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  fresh  Self-Denying  Ordinance. 

1  Byron  to  Ormond,  April  1.  Carte  MSS.  xiv.  fol.  342. 

2  L.J.  vii.  240. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  the  proposal  should  irritate  those 
amongst  the  Lords  who  were  for  peace  at  any  price,  but  they 
had  no  longer  the  Presbyterian  feeling  at  their  service. 

March  t 

A  demand  When,  on  March  4,  the  City  was  asked  to  lend 

on  the  City.  7  ....  '  r  ,  T 

60,000/.  to  cover  the  initiatory  expenses  of  the  New 
Model  till  the  taxation  out  of  which  the  advance  could  be 
repaid  had  been  gathered  in,  Loudoun  was  no  less  urgent  in 
supporting  the  demand  than  Northumberland  or  Vane  himself.3 

In  the  meanwhile  the  organisation  of  the  New  Model  was 
steadily  making  way.  On  March  3  Fairfax’s  list  of  officers 
March  3.  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  their  approbation, 
officerfsent  The  list  was  little  to  their  taste.  They  knew  that 
to  the  Lords,  qac[  qefore  them  a  final  struggle  against  military 

Name?  IO‘  Independency,  and  they  struck  out  the  names  of 
struck  out.  two  colonels,  Pickering  and  Montague,  as  well  as 
those  of  more  than  forty  captains.2  Though  for  some  days 
the  Peers  maintained  their  ground,  there  was  no  longer  any 
AT  ,  decisive  majority  even  in  their  own  House.  When 

March  17.  J  ... 

a  close  on  the  17th  a  division  was  taken,  the  numbers  were 
equal.  On  this  Say  tendered  the  proxy  of  the  absent 
Mulgrave,  to  be  used  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  names 
struck  out.  Essex,  on  the  other  side,  produced  the  proxy  of 
his  brother-in-law  Clanricarde.3  Clanricarde,  it  was  now  urged, 
was  a  Catholic,  and  his  vote  was  therefore  worthless.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  dispute  the  validity  of  Mulgrave’s 
proxy,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the 
objection,  and  on  the  1 8th,  Clanricarde’s  proxy 
having  been  ruled  to  be  of  no  avail,  the  names  of 
the  Independent  officers  were  restored  by  a  single  vote.4 

So  well  were  the  Commons  satisfied  with  their  victory  that 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  declaration 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  to  the  Lords,  and  of 
their  own  wish  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
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1  Three  Speeches.  E.  273,  3. 

2  L.J.  vii.  258;  Whitacre's  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  198,  198b. 

3  He  was  Earl  of  St.  Albans  in  the  English  peerage. 

4  L.J.  vii.  268,  272-277  ;  Sabran  to  Brienne,  Harl.  MSS.  546, 

fol.  151b;  D’Ewes’s  Diary,  Harl.  MSS.  165,  fol.  193. 
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dence  of  the  Peers.1  Now  that  the  Peers  were  ready  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Commons,  the  Commons  had  no  longer 
any  object  to  gain  by  reducing  the  two  Houses  to  a  single 
assembly.2 

On  March  24  the  new  Self-Denying  Ordinance  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
March  2  draw  it  up.  Its  form  had  probably  been  affected  by 
The  second  the  termination  of  the  conflict  between  the  Houses. 

t  ell- 

Denying  The  question  whether  Essex  and  Manchester  should 

nan  '  retain  their  commands  had  virtually  been  settled  by 
the  appointment  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon.  Whatever  might  be 
the  military  titles  of  the  two  peers,  they  would  no  longer  have 
armies  to  follow  them  to  the  field.3  Such  a  position  would  be 
not  only  irksome  to  themselves,  but  it  might  under  unforeseen 
circumstances  be  troublesome  to  the  community.  It  was 
therefore  desirable  that  the  two  lords  should  be  removed  from 
their  nominal  commands,  and  if  members  of  the  Upper  House 
were  displaced  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
hardly  expect  to  remain  in  office.  Yet  if  the  new  Ordinance 
was  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one,  it  must  avoid 
the  objection  which  the  Lords  had  taken  to  the  terms  in  which 
the  original  Ordinance  had  been  couched.  Members  of  either 
House  were  no  longer  to  be  disqualified  from  office  ;  they  were 
simply  to  be  required,  within  forty  days  after  the  passing  of  the 
Ordinance,  to  resign  any  post  conferred  by  the  existing  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  prevent  their  re-employment, 
and  recent  experience  had  shown  that,  whenever  the  Commons 
were  in  earnest  about  a  matter,  it  was  not  hard  for  them  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  Peers.4 

1  C.J.  iv.  83.  2  See  p.  106. 

3  Especially  as,  on  March  11,  the  Lords  had  consented  to  an  ordinance 
empowering  Fairfax  to  take  what  officers  or  soldiers  he  pleased  out  of  the 
armies  of  Essex,  Manchester,  or  Waller.  Fairfax  had  it,  therefore,  in  his 
power  to  leave  all  the  three  without  a  single  soldier.  L.J.  vii.  269. 

4  L.J.  vii.  302.  The  name,  Self-Denying  Ordinance ,  was  never 
applied  by  contemporaries  to  the  first  Ordinance.  The  first  notice  [ 
have  tound  of  it  as  applied  to  the  second  is  in  The  Scottish  Dove  of  April 
4.  E.  276,  15.  “The  Self-Denying  Ordinance— for  so  I  may  call  it  — 
is  passed.” 
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Before  the  new  Ordinance  was  ready  to  be  despatched  to 
the  Lords,  the  declaration  which  was  to  smooth  away  all 
March  25.  asperities  was  transmitted  to  them.  The  Peers 
were  told  that  the  Commons  detested  the  very  idea 
of  overthrowing  their  order,  and  that  they  held 
themselves  as  much  bound  to  uphold  their  liberties  as  to 
preserve  their  own.  Unluckily  this  declaration  was 
accompanied  by  an  ordinance  for  granting  to  Fairfax 
a  commission  authorising  him  to  carry  on  war.  A 
close  scrutiny  revealed  the  omission  of  the  directions 
which  had  been  given  to  Essex  in  his  original  commission  to 
wage  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  King’s  person.  To  this 
Objection  of  omission  the  Lords  objected.  Parties  were,  however, 
the  Lords.  £00  equapy  balanced  in  their  House  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  objection.  According  to  the  rumours  of  the 
day,  personal  as  well  as  political  rivalries  were  engaged  in  the 
March  18.  struggle.  Northumberland,  who  took  the  side  of 
her  land"1"  the  Commons,1  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
suardianof  guardianship  of  the  King’s  two  youngest  children, 
children.  who  were  in  the  custody  of  Parliament,  a  post  which 
was  before  long  rewarded  with  a  salary  of  3,000/.  a  year.2  At 
the  same  time  a  report  gained  credit  that,  in  case 
of  the  King’s  protracted  refusal  to  come  to  terms, 
the  King.  the  Parliamentary  leaders  would  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  would  confer  on 
Northumberland  the  office  of  Lord  Protector.3 


Rumour  of 
an  intention 
to  depose 


1  Those  who  shared  the  views  of  the  Commons  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
cord  their  protests  were  Northumberland,  Kent,  Pembroke,  Nottingham, 
Salisbury,  Say,  Wharton,  North,  and  Howard.  That  Pembroke’s  name 
should  appear  on  this  list  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

2  LJ.  vii.  279,  327. 

3  “Veramente  se  si  considera  bene  il  procedere  del  Parlamento,  si 
concludera  che  habbino  volonta  a  poco  a  poco  di  sma-cherarsi  con  cambiar 
il  Re  nella  persona  di  questo  Duca,”  i.e.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  “  et  fare 
durante  la  sua  minorita  il  Conte  di  Northumberland,  bora  suo  nuovo 
Governatore,  protettore  del  popolo  et  di  quelli  che  aderiscono  al  cambia- 
nrento  del  governo.”  Salvetti  to  Gondi,  March  Add.  MSS.  27,962* 
K,  fol.  417. 
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April  3. 
The  Self- 


Oil  April  1  the  transference  of  a  single  vote,  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Bolingbroke,  brought  with  it  the  submission  of  the 
Lords  on  the  question  of  Fairfax’s  commission.1 
The  Lords  The  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  which  had  been 
brought  up  the  day  before,  passed  rapidly  through 
all  its  stages,  and  was  finally  accepted  on  the  3rd.2  On  the 
2nd,  even  before  it  passed,  Essex,  whose  example 
was  followed  by  Manchester  and  Denbigh,  antici- 
Grdi nance  pated  its  effect  by  laying  down  the  generalship  which 
wras  still  formally  his.  In  a  few  well -chosen  and 
Essex?Man-  dignified  words  he  vindicated  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
Denblg’hand  and  commended  his  officers,  whose  pay  had  fallen 
resign  their  much  into  arrears,  to  the  favourable  consideration  of 

commands.  7 

the  Houses.  On  the  9th  Warwick,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  absent  from  the  House,  gave  in  his  resignation 
April  9.  of  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,3  and  on  the 
19th  a  commission  of  six  lords  and  twelve  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  post.4  The  two  Houses  found  it 
more  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the 
actual  command  of  the  fleet.  The  Commons  not  very  wfisely 
wished  it  to  be  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  three  persons. 

May  7.  The  Lords  replied  that  it  would  be  better  to  entrust 
wish^heds  lt:  to  a  single  person,  and  added  a  recommendation 
fleet  to  be  that  the  single  person  should  be  one  of  themselves,5 
by  a  peer.  being  thus  the  first  of  the  twro  Houses  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  second  Self-Denying  Ordinance  did 
not,  like  the  first,  permanently  exclude  from  office.  The 
May  15.  Commons  in  reply  directed  the  new  Admiralty  Com- 
command  mission  to  appoint  Captain  Batten  to  command  as 
the  fleet.  Vice-Admiral.  They  took  this  step  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  Upper  House.  As  t^ere  wrere  twelve  commoners  to 
six  peers  on  the  commission,  they  were  able  to  count  on  their 
orders  being  obeyed.6 

1  L.J.  vii.  289-298 ;  Salvetti’s  Newsletters,  April  A,  Add,  MSS. 
27,962,  K.  fol.  425b ;  D’Ewes’s  Diary,  Harl.  MSS.  1 66,  fob  197. 

-  L.J.  vii.  302.  3  Ibid.  vii.  31 1.  4  Did.  327. 

5  Ibid.  357.  6  C.J.  iv.  144. 
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Essex’s 
army  re¬ 
duced. 


Thus  closed  the  long  struggle  which  had  at  one  time 
threatened  to  rend  the  Parliamentary  party  in  twain,  and  to 
Nature  of  lay  it  dishonoured  and  degraded  at  the  feet  of  the 
the  Struggle.  Kingd  jf  the  authors  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordi¬ 
nance  and  of  the  New  Model  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  it 
was  because  from  first  to  last  they  had  an  intelligent  conception 
of  the  conditions  of  action.  The  stern  logic  of  facts  had  driven 
the  Presbyterians  to  follow  in  the  track  marked  out  beforehand 
by  the  Independents. 

There  was  no  delay  in  using  the  powers  which  had  at  last 
been  fully  given  to  Fairfax.  The  first  attempt  to  embody  the 
April  5.  °ld  soldiers  in  the  new  army  was  made  at  Reading, 
where  Essex’s  five  regiments  were  quartered  together 
with  a  few  companies  which  had  formerly  served 
under  Robartes.  The  men  had  of  late  been  giving  signs  of  a 
mutinous  disposition,  and  it  was  not  without  apprehension  that, 
on  April  5,  Skippon,  to  whom  the  work  of  reorganisation  had 
been  entrusted,  summoned  them  before  him.  His  declaration 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  all  claims  produced  a  favourable 
effect.  The  whole  of  the  rank  and  file  consented  willingly  to 
the  terms  of  the  new  service,  and  even  some  of  the  sergeants 
and  corporals  agreed  to  enlist  as  privates.  In  his  report  to 
Parliament  Skippon  attributed  the  bad  spirit  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  to  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  officers,  and  to 
the  evil  effect  of  their  discontent  upon  the  men.1 2 


1  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons  Journals  (iv.  96),  under  the  date 
of  April  2,  to  the  effect  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester’s  answer  to  the 
charge  relating  to  Newbury  and  Donnington  should  be  reported.  It  might 
be  inferred  from  this  that  some  of  Manchester’s  opponents  still  intended  to 
prolong  the  personal  attack  upon  him.  The  true  explanation  is  given 
by  D’Ewes  ( Harl .  MSS.  166,  fol.  1 1 7 ).  Compensation  for  their  losses 
in  consequence  of  the  war  had  been  voted  to  Essex  and  Denbigh,  but  a 
proposal  to  compensate  Manchester  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  his 
estates  had  not  been  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  It  was  Manchester’s  ally, 
Sir  William  Leu  is,  who  moved  that  the  report  on  Manchester’s  answer 
should  be  read,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  Independents  in  return.  The  matter,  however,  proceeded 
no  further. 

2  Several  Letters.  E.  277*  8. 
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There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  change  from  destitution 
to  regular  pay  would  be  as  welcome  to  the  regiments  of  the 
other  commanders  as  it  was  to  those  of  Essex.  On 

A  pril  16.  . 

Waller's  April  1 6  a  letter  from  Waller  was  read  in  the  House 

complaints.  .  „  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

of  Commons.  He  piteously  complained  of  his  un¬ 
happy  condition.  His  soldiers,  for  want  of  pay,  were  deserting 
in  large  numbers,  and  those  who  remained  refused  obedience 
to  his  orders.  His  wretched  plight,  he  added,  ‘made  him 
desirous  rather  to  give  his  Yea  and  No  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  than  to  remain  amongst  his  troops  so  slighted  and 
disesteemed  by  them.’ 1 

Waller  had  his  wish.  His  men  were  either  sent  to  garrison 
the  fortresses  of  the  southern  coast  or  enrolled  in  the  new 
army.2  In  obedience  to  the  Self-  Denying  Ordinance 
he  quietly  took  his  place  on  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  he  had  not  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  commander,  he  came  short  of  them  as 


April  17. 
Ei  d  of 
Wall-r’s 
command. 


Waller  as  a 
commander. 


much  through  want  of  force  of  character  as  through 
defect  of  military  skill.  As  a  master  of  defensive  tactics  he 
was  probably  unequalled  on  eiiher  side,  and  if  he  had  not 
Cromwell’s  gift  of  compelling  attention  to  his  wants,  and  of 
forcing  the  necessary  supplies  out  of  the  hands  of  negligent 
officials,  he  was  the  first  to  discern  the  real  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  and  to  propose  the  remedy  which 
ultimately  proved  efficient.  Of  his  steadfastness  in  action  and 
his  patience  in  adversity  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
ferocity  of  all-controlling  genius  was  lacking  to  him. 

Of  the  readiness  of  Manchester’s  soldiers,  the  veterans  of 
the  Eastern  Association,  to  take  arms  under  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  there  could  be  little  doubt.  Yet  the  old  sol¬ 
diers  even  of  Manchester’s  army  were  not  all 
sectaries  or  Independents.  On  April  20  Colonel 
Pickering,  a  zealous  Independent,  arrived  at  Abing¬ 
don  to  command  one  of  the  newly-formed  regiments. 
The  men  had  no  objection  to  take  military  orders 


Man¬ 

chester’s 

soldiers. 

April  20. 
Resistance 
to  a  preach¬ 
ing  colonel. 


'  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  205.  A  petition  from 
Waller’s  officers  stated  that  during  a  service  of  two  years  they  had  received 
but  six  weeks’  pay.  Perfect  Passages.  E.  260,  20. 

2  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Waller,  April  17.  Com.  Letter  Book. 
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from  him,  but  when  their  new  colonel  proceeded  to  preach  a 
sermon  to  them  they  broke  into  mutiny.1 

At  Westminster  the  general  feeling  was  startled  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Abingdon.  Both  Houses  concurred  in  passing 
rapidly  an  ordinance  which  prohibited  laymen  from 

xxpXTl  2a»  t  #  # 

Laymen  preaching,  and  these  injunctions  were  forwarded  to 
irom  Fairfax  with  strict  orders  to  see  that  they  were  ob- 

preachmg.  servec[  jn  the  army.2  He  was  told  that  he  was 
expected  to  enforce  obedience  ‘  now  that  the  State  hath  been 
so  careful  to  provide  constant  pay.7  3 

‘  Constant  pay  7  might  indeed  be  expected  to  work  wonders. 
Without  it  all  hope  of  maintaining  discipline  must  be  aban- 
Constant  doned.  If  the  old  soldiers  were  not  all  under  the 

,ay*  influence  of  Puritan  zeal,  what  was  to  be  said  of 

the  new  recruits?  As  many  as  8,460  were  needed  to  fill 
the  ranks,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  them  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms 
.  ordered  the  county  committees  to  impress  the  re- 

March  19.  1 

Recruits  quired  number,  taking  special  care  that  the  recruits 

pressed. 

were  ‘  of  able  bodies,  and  of  years  meet  for  their 
employment,  and  well  clothed  7  4  in  those  scarlet  coats  which 
from  henceforth  became  the  uniform  of  the  English  soldier/’ 
Of  their  spiritual  condition  not  a  word  was  said.  In  London, 
at  least  if  the  statements  of  the  French  ambassador  are  to  be 
trusted,  young  men  were  seized  in  the  streets  and  carried  off 
forcibly  to  serve  against  the  King.6 

It  would  take  much  to  reduce  such  elements  to  order,  The 
Kentish  recruits  rose  upon  their  conductors,  seized  on  a  gentle- 
Aprii  io.  man’s  house  near  Wrotham,  and  bade  defiance  to  all 

A  mutiny 

jn  Kent.  comers.  It  was  only  after  they  had  been  attacked 


1  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  A/SS.  31,116,  fol,.  207;  D’Ewes’s  Diary, 
I  lari.  MSS.  166,  fol.  204b. 

3  C.J.  iv.  123  ;  L.J.  vii.  337.  3  C.J,  iv.  126. 

4  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  and  Committee  of 
Essex,  &c. ,  March  19.  Com.  Jxtter  Book. 

a  Pe  feet  Passages.  E.  260,  32.  The  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
lion.  J.  W.  Fortescue  in  Macmillan's  1 Magazine ,  Sept.  1893. 

.Sabran  to  Brienne,  April  A*  Add.  A/SS.  5,461,  fol.  1 74. 
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April  18. 
Outrages  in 
Hertford¬ 
shire. 

to  death. 


in  form  by  a  military  force  that  they  submitted  to  their  fate.1 
Parties  of  Hertfordshire  men  roamed  about  the  county,  com¬ 
mitting  outrages  wherever  they  came.  A  dozen  of 
the  offenders  were  brought  before  the  justices  at 
St.  Albans,  and  two  ot  the  number  were  condemned 
By  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
sentence  was  put  in  execution.2 

In  spite  of  facts  such  as  these,  the  popular  belief  that  the 
New  Model  was  not  merely  a  Puritan  but  an  Independent 
army  is  not  without  foundation.  An  army  is  to  a 

The  officers  . 

of  the  New  great  extent  moulded  by  its  officers,  and  the  officers 
of  this  army  were  men  of  a  pronounced,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  tolerant,  Puritanism.  The  officers  too  had  on  their 
side,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  old  soldiers,  at  least  those  who 
were  most  energetic  and  most  amenable  to  discipline,  more 
particularly  the  sturdier  Puritans  of  the  Eastern  Association  who 
were  especially  numerous  in  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry.  It  was 
by  such  as  these  that  the  whole  lump  was  ultimately  leavened. 

No  attempt  was  made  even  to  exact  the  taking  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  from  the  common  soldiers.  A  clause  in  the  New  Model 
Ordinance,  it  is  true,  had  directed  that  the  Covenant 
should  be  tendered  to  them  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
structions  to  be  hereafter  issued  by  the  Houses.  No 
such  instructions  were  ever  issued,  possibly  because 
to  refuse  entrance  to  the  ranks  to  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
take  the  Covenant  would  have  opened  an  easy  door  of  escape 
to  the  pressed  men  who  were  driven  unwillingly  into  the  army. 
As  far  as  the  officers  were  concerned,  the  Covenant  was  almost 
entirely  useless  as  a  test  of  Presbyterianism.  It  was  capable 
of  various  interpretations,  and  the  conscience  of  a  Puritan 
must  have  been  scrupulous  indeed  had  he  found  any  difficulty 
in  placing  his  own  construction  upon  it.  Only  one  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  amongst  those  who  remained  at  their 
posts  at  Westminster  after  the  first  months  of  the  Civil  War, 
Sir  Ralph  Verney,  refused  the  Covenant  at  .the  end  of  1643, 
preferring  the  miseries  of  exile  to  the  soiling  of  his  conscience. 

*  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer.  E.  278,  8. 

*  C,/.  iv.  1 19. 
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Only  one  of  those  chosen  by  Fairfax  to  take  a  command  in 
the  new  army  rejected,  in  1645,  the  condition  of  taking  the 
i,ii btmie  Covenant,  which  Parliament  had  imposed  upon  the 
lakethe0  officers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  one 
Covenant.  who  gave  no  heed  to  the  convenient  interpretations 
with  which  others  quieted  their  consciences  was  John  Lilburne. 
Cromwell  liked  the  man,  and  pleaded  hard  with  him  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  determination  ;  but  Cromwell  pleaded  in  vain,  and 
Lilburne  was  necessarily  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  warfare 
of  the  New  Model.1 

That  the  New  Model  would,  under  the  guidance  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  officers,  become  ultimately  a  support  to  the  Inde- 
Payofthe  pendent  party  was  probable  enough.  For  the  present,, 
army.  the  matter  of  supreme  importance  was  that  it  should 
be  paid  regularly.  Paid  highly,  indeed,  it  never  was.  The 
foot-soldier  received  but  eightpence  a  day — a  sum  which  was 
at  that  time  only  a  penny  more  than  the  daily  remuneration  ol 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  which  was  no  more  than  had  been 
paid  by  Elizabeth  to  her  soldiers  at  the  end  of  her  reign,  and 
by  Charles  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Scots.2  That  eight- 
pence,  however,  was  no  longer  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
spasmodic  efforts  of  reluctant  committee-men,  or  of  scarcely 
March  3i.  less  spasmodic  efforts  of  a  popular  assembly.  It  was 
secured  on  to  be  secured  on  a  fixed  taxation,  for  the  full  amount 
'"axzu  on  °f  wbich  the  counties  were  to  be  responsible,  and, 
auo  on  an  lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  first  starting 

ailxance  by  .  .  J  .  0 

the  c  ty.  of  the  new  financial  machinery,  the  City  had  agreed 
to  advance  no  less  a  sum  than  8o,ooo/.3  In  a  time  of  scarcity 
and  distress,  when  employment  was  hard  to  find,  the  punctual 
payment  of  even  agricultural  wages  was  not  to  be  despised.  In 
the  case  of  the  cavalry,  each  horseman  received  two  shillings  a 
day,  with  the  obligation  of  providing  for  his  horse.  One-quarter 
of  this  sum  was,  however,  retained  to  be  paid  at  some  future 

1  Innocency  and  Truth  justified ,  p.  46.  E.  314,  21. 

2  Grose,  Military  Antiquities ,  i.  291,  296;  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of 
Work  and  IVages,  427  ;  Ccm.  of  B.  K.  Day  Book ,  Jan.  6. 

3  L.J.  vii.  293. 
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date,  and  the  "gradual  accumulation  of  arrears  served  as  an 
additional  security  against  desertion. 

It  was  not  only  through  the  religion  of  its  officers  that  the 
New  Model  bade  fair  to  be  Independent  in  its  character. 
No  distinc-  Independency  was  something  more  than  the  procla- 
rank°in  the  nation  of  a  religious  principle.  It  implied  a  con- 
New  Model,  tempt  for  distinctions  of  rank  unaccompanied  by 
merit  or  public  service.  “  I  had  rather,”  Cromwell  had  once 
said,  “have  a  plain  russet-ccated  captain  that  knows  what  he 
fights  for,  and  loves  what  he  knows,  than  that  which  you  call  a 
gentleman,  and  is  nothing  else.  I  honour  a  gentleman  that 
is  so  indeed.”  1  Cromwell’s  principle  was  carried  out  in  the 
selection  of  officers  for  the  New  Model.  No.  distinction  of 
rank  was  recognised,  as  there  was  no  minute  inquiry  into  diver¬ 
sities  of  creed.  Amongst  the  new  military  leaders  were  Hewson 
the  cobbler  and  Pride  the  drayman  ;  but  the  gentry  of  England 
were  largely  represented  in  the  list  of  officers.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  4  out  of  thirty-seven  generals  and  colonels  ’ 
who  took  part  in  the  first  great  battle,  *  twenty-one  were  com¬ 
moners  of  good  families,  nine  were  members  of  noble  families, 
and  only  seven  were  not  gentlemen  by  birth.’ 2 

Such  was  the  army  sent  forth  in  the  hope  of  wresting  victory 
from  the  King.  If  there  was  in  it  a  danger  to  political  liberty, 
it  was  a  danger  which  no  one  suspected  at  the  time, 
danger  not  and  which,  so  far  as  it  is  inherent  in  all  military 
t nought  of.  organjsat[onj  dated  from  1642  rather  than  from 


3645. 

It  is  wrell  for  those  who  are  opening  the  floodgates  of  civil 
war  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  attainment  of  the  objects  at 
which  they  aim  is  worth  the  risk  of  military  intervention  in 
affairs  of  State.  It  can  never  be  worth  while,  w'hen  war  has 
once  been  commenced,  for  either  side  to  keep  its  army  weak 
and  disorganised  merely  to  avoid  the  danger  of  its  throwing  its 
sword  into  the  balance  of  political  parties. 


1  Cromwell  to  Spring  and  Barrow,  Sept.  1643.  Carlyle ,  Letter  XVI. 
*  Markham,  The  Great  Lord  Fairfaxt  199. 
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THE  NEW  MODEL  ARMY  IN  THE  FIELD. 


Improved  as  was  the  financial  outlook  at  Westminster,  there 
was  still  much  to  be  done  to  meet  the  ever  growing  expenses  of 
Aprii.  the  war.  Local  forces  and  garrisons  had  to  be  pro- 
iUfnciai  vided  for,  and  the  engagement  of  the  Houses  for  the 
position.  payment  of  the  Scottish  armies  in  England  and 
Ireland  had,  if  possible,  to  be  met.  Every  source  of  revenue 
was  largely  anticipated,  and  no  fresh  means  of  raising  money 
April  23.  came  amiss.  On  April  23  the  Committee  of  Both 
ScPofed  Kingdoms  reported  to  the  Commons  that  there  were 
pictures.  pictures  at  York  House  which  had  been  collected  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  which  were  now  valued  at 
12,000/.  If  half  of  these  were  sold,  6,000/.  would  be  available 
for  the  forces  in  Ireland.  A  squeamish  member,  indeed,  ob¬ 
jected  that  ‘  most  of  those  pictures  were  either  superstitious  or 
lascivious,  and  that  it  was  not  fit  to  make  benefit  of  the  super¬ 
stitious  ones,  but  rather  to  have  them  burnt.’  Possibly,  but 
for  an  unexpected  obstacle,  the  House  might  have  decided  to 
sell  the  pictures  which  were  merely  lascivious — especially  as 
even  the  objecting  member  does  not  appear  to  have  thought 
of  asking  that  these  should  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
Northum-  Northumberland,  who  was  the  tenant  of  York 
stopslhe  House,  and  whose  vote,  in  the  balanced  state  of 

sale*  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  too  precious  to 

be  lost,  stopped  the  proposed  sale  of  the  Titians  and  Rubenses 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Buckingham  in  the  days  of  his 
splendour,  by  declaring  that  without  them  the  rooms  occupied 
by  himself  would  be  unfit  for  habitation,  and  that,  if  he  had  to 
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remove  to  another  house,  he  should  expect  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pay  his  rent.1 

Low  as  was  the  Parliamentary  treasury,  its  contents  were 
wealth  itself  when  compared  with  the  deplorable  destitution  of 
The  the  King.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  some  ad- 

Koyaiist^  vantage  had  been  procured  to  the  royal  cause  by  the 
raising  system  under  which  local  contributions  had  been 
supplies.  oycr^  not  tQ  count;y  committees,  but  to  the  local 

military  commanders,  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in 
enforcing  payment  in  full.  As  the  exhaustion  of  the  country 
increased  this  system  recoiled  on  those  who  employed  it. 
When  money  was  not  forthcoming,  houses  were  sacked  and 
their  inmates  exposed  to  every  species  of  indignity.  In  the 
West  Grenvile  and  Goring  were  earning  for  themselves  a 
specially  evil  name  by  their  cruelty  and  extortion. 

To  authority  of  every  kind  Goring  was  essentially  un¬ 
amenable.  On  April  1 1  Rupert  appeared  at  Bristol  to  take 
April  ii.  counsel  with  the  Prince.  As  a  result  of  the  con- 
ordersVo ce  S  sultation,  a  letter  was  written  to  Goring  in  the 
Goring.  Prince’s  name,  proposing  that  he  should  place  his 
infantry  and  artillery  at  the  disposal  of  Grenvile,  who  was  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  and  was  preparing  to  besiege 
the  place.  Goring  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  was  to 
sweep  over  the  Wiltshire  downs,  thus  covering  the  siege  opera¬ 
tions  against  a  possible  advance  of  the  enemy.2  Goring  replied 
in  a  long  sulky  letter,3  objecting  to  the  whole  scheme. 
He  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answrer,  sent  off  his 
foot  towards  Taunton,  and  rode  off  to  Bath  to 
recruit  his  health,  there  being,  as  he  said,  nothing  else  left  for 
him  to  do.  His  conduct  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  he 
had  himself  previously  signified  his  approbation  of  the  very 
proposal  which  he  now  refused  to  execute.  “Well,”  was 
Hyde’s  reply,  “you  generals  are  a  strange  kind  of  people.  .  .  . 


Goring 

refuses 

obedience. 


1  C.J.  iv.  121  ;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  206b. 

2  The  Prince’s  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  its  purport  may  be 
gathered  from  the  ensuing  correspondence,  and  from  Clarendon ,  ix.  13. 

3  Goring  to  Culpepper,  April  11.  C.ai.  MSS.  iC66.  Clarendon  in¬ 
accurately  calls  it  a  ‘short  sullen  letter.' 
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For  God’s  sake,  let  us  not  fall  into  ill  humours  which  may  cost 
us  dear.  Get  good  thoughts  about  you,  and  let  us  hear 


C  n  N  1ST  N  E  D 


EawWdtor. 


speedily  from  you  to  a  better  tune.”1  The  probable  explana¬ 
tion  of  Goring’s  fit  of  ill-temper  is  that  he  was  aware  that 
1  liyde  to  Go.iag,  Apdl  12.  Clar.  AES.  1868. 
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Rupert  had  been  consulted  by  the  Prince,  and  that  he  was 
jealous  of  any  military  authority  higher  than  his  own. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  western  campaign,  when  one  military 
system  on  the  Parliamentary  side  had  broken  down  and  thnt 
which  was  to  replace  it  was  being  slowly  brought  into  existence, 
the  leaders  at  Westminster  were  well  served  by  Goring’s  insub¬ 
ordination.  They  could  not  hope  that  Rupert  would  give 
^  ‘them  as  much  assistance.  Since  his  return  from 
recruits  his  Bristol  he  had  been  hanging  about  Gloucester  and 
Hereford,  pressing  soldiers  and  preparing  for  vigorous 
action.  It  was  known  that  Charles  Avas  making  ready  at 
Oxford  to  join  his  nephew,  and  there  was  no  slight  alarm  at 
Westminster  lest  the  enemy  might  be  ready  to  take  the  field 
before  the  New  Model  was  in  a  position  to  stir. 

Naturally  the  thoughts  of  all  who  dreaded  this  result 
turned  to  the  only  soldier  Avho  had  beaten  Rupert  in  the  field. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  at  least  had 
be  ppo.ed  already  formed  the  intention  of  retaining  Cromwell’s 
services  in  that  lieutenant-generalship  of  the  New 
Model  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  qualified.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent  it  was  possible  for  Parliament  to  avail  itself  of  his  skill  as 
a  cavalry  officer  without  in  any  way  infringing  upon  the  Self- 
Denying  Ordinance,  as  the  forty  days  over  which  his  command 
was  extended  after  the  passing  of  that  measure  had  not  yet 
expired. 

On  April  20,  therefore,  Cromwell  received  orders  to  throw 
himself  to  the  west  of  Oxford,  stationing  himself  so 

A;  ril  ^o.  ,  , 

Cromwell's  as  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  Kings  tram  of 
artillery  which  Maurice  was  about  to  convoy  from 
Oxford  to  his  brother  at  Hereford.1 

In  carrying  out  these  instructions  Cromwell  was  certain  to 
do  all  possible  damage  to  the  enemy  on  the  way.  On  the 
A  2^rd  he  was  at  Watlington  at  the  head  of  1,5500 

Ciomweii  at  horse,  whence  pushing  forwards  in  a  north -Avesterly 

Wat. ingle  n.  .  .  . 

direction,  he  eagerly  interrogated  every  passenger 
whom  he  met.  He  soon  learnt  that  Maurice  had  not  yet 
ar:ived  at  Oxford  to  take  charge  of  the  artillery,  but  that 

1  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Cromwell,  Ap  il  so.  C <?///,  LaiUr  Look, 
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Northampton  was  quartered  at  Islip  with  a  strong  body  of 
horse.  He  at  once  made  for  Islip,  only  to  find  that  Northamp¬ 
ton  had  been  warned  in  time  and  had  ridden  off  to  a  place  of 
\p  ii  ?4  safetY-  The  next  morning,  however,  Northampton 
S'-  rmishat  returned  with  reinforcements,  but  only  to  be  routed 
with  heavy  loss.  A  party  of  the  defeated  Royalists 
took  refuge  in  Blechington  House.  The  place  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  Cromwell,  though  he  sent  in  a  peremptory  sum¬ 
mons,  was  fully  aware  that,  being  without  either  foot  or  artil¬ 
lery,  he  was  powerless  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  his  demand 
for  surrender.  The  governor,  young  Windebank,  a  son  of 
Thesurmi-  Charles’s  former  Secretary  of  State,  shaken,  it  is  said, 
i'ngton15*6  h"  by  tbe  terrors  °f  bis  young  wife,  and  of  a  party  of 
lioise.  ladies  from  Oxford  whom  he  was  entertaining,  lost 
heart  and  surrendered  the  fortress  entrusted  to  his  care.  On 
his  arrival  at  Oxford  he  was  hurried  before  a  council 
of  war  and  condemned  to  death.  This  time  Charles, 
often  so  merciful,  was  obdurate,  and  on  May  3  the 
young  officer  was  shot  in  the  Castle  garden.1 

After  this  exploit  Cromwell  swept  round  Oxford,  defeating 
Sir  William  Vaughan  at  Bampton,  and  attempting  by  sheer 
A  .j  force  of  audacity  to  drive  Faringdon  Castle  to  sur- 
Cromweii '  render.  The  commander  of  the  castle,  unlike  young 
sTwi'iiim  Windebank,  kept  his  head  cool,  and  Cromwell  not 
\a  g.ian.  having  the  means  at  hand  to  suit  the  acticu  to  the 
word,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  achievement  unaccomplished. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  rebuff,  his  raid  had  been  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  By  sweeping  off  all  the  draught  horses  in  the  country 
through  which  he  passed,  he  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Maurice  to  remove  the  heavy  guns  from  Oxford  for 
pansri.  some  days  to  come.  Charless  plan  for  an  early 
opening  of  the  campaign  was  entirely  disarranged, 
and  Cromwell,  knowing  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
him  to  expose  himself  to  Rupert’s  attack  by  remaining  between 
Oxford  and  Hereford,  rode  off  towards  Fairfax’s  army,  pre- 


April  25. 
The  gover¬ 
nor  tried, 

May  3. 
and  .-hot. 


1  Cromwell  to  the  Com.  of  B.  K.  April  25  ;  Cromwell  to  Fairfax, 
April  24;  Ca.-yle ,  Letter  XXV.  and  App.  No.  5  ;  Dugd ale’s  Diary . 
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diplomacy. 

him,  but 
republic. 

The  army  of 
Lorraners 
1  o  to  pass 
thro,  gh  the 
N  etherlands. 


pared  to  hand  over  the  command  of  the  cavalry  to  his  successor 
as  soon  as  his  own  term  of  office  was  at  an  end.1 

It  was  not  Charles’s  military  projects  alone  which  were 
baffled.  The  fine  web  of  diplomacy  in  which  he  took  delight 
Failure  of  his  was  giving  way  in  all  directions.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  indeed,  still  profe  ;sed  his  readiness  to  serve 
Frederick  Henry  was  but  the  first  magistiate  of  a 
The  Dutch  statesmen  set  themselves  strongly  against 
a  proposal  which  Charles’s  agent,  Goffe,  had  been 
instructed  to  make,  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine’s  armv 
should  pass  through  Dutch  territory,  and  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  England  in  Dutch  shipping.2  Goffe  was 
accordingly  bidden  to  ask  Mazarin  to  allow  the  Duke  to  em¬ 
bark  at  Dieppe  ;  but  there  was  not  much  probability  that 
Mazarin  would  agree  to  a  scheme  which  would  compromise 
him  with  the  English  Parliament.3  Nor  was  much  more  to  be 
expected  from  the  Queen’s  machinations  at  Paris.  Henrietta 
Maria  was  driven  to  acknowledge  that  her  husband  was  in  the 
right  when  he  described  O’Hartegan  as  a  knave.  The  Royal- 
Despond-  ists  °f  her  court  were  far  more  despondent  than  she 
en  y  of  the  herself.  “  I  cannot  see,”  wrote  one  of  them  to 

Ko^ausus  in  * 

Paris.  a  friend  in  England,  “  that  you  can  expect  any  con¬ 
siderable  help  from  abroad.”  The  French  clergy,  indeed,  had 
promised  large  contributions  ;  but  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  they  would  fulfil  their  engagements.  “The  Irish,”  he 
continued,  “  promise  great  matters.  They  are  false,  and  your 
condition  there  will  be  little  better  than  in  England.”4 * 

Irish,  French,  Dutch,  or  Lorrainers  were  all  one  to  Charles 
if  only  they  would  help  him  to  regain  his  crown.  Born  of  a 


1  Tei-fect  Occurrences ,  E.  260,  27  ;  Cromwell  to  Burgess,  April  29  ; 
Carlyle ,  Letters  XXVI.  and  XXVII.  ;  Digby  to  Rupert,  April  29,  Add. 
MSS.  18,982,  fol.  46. 

2  See  p.  172. 

3  Jermyn  to  Digby,  “"“ff  ;  Goffe  to  Jermyn,  April  T6g,  T7T,  S.P. 
Dom. 

4  The  Queen  to  the  King,  “f,  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria,  299  ; 

Wood  to  Webb,  S.P.  Dom.  dvi.  83. 
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Scottish  father  and  a  Danish  mother,  with  a  grandmother  who 
was  half  French  by  birth  and  altogether  French  by  breeding, 
Charles’s  with  a  French  wife,  with  German  nephews  and  a 
National  Dutch  son-in-law,  Charles  had  nothing  in  him  in 

feeling.  touch  with  that  English  national  feeling  which  is  too 

often  the  mother  of  much  narrowness  of  view  and  of  much 
cruelty  and  injustice  to  alien  races,  but  which  no  ruler  of 
England  can  afford  to  despise. 

Of  all  the  hopes  which  Charles  set  upon  distant  aid,  his 
expectation  of  assistance  from  Montrose  was  the  one  upon 
which  he  counted  the  most.  Scarcely  had  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  despatch  which  announced  the  defeat  of 
Argyle  at  Inverlochy  before  he  sent  off  a  letter  to 
the  victor.  The  bearer  was  a  Scottish  gentleman 
named  Small,  who  made  his  way  safely  through 
England  and  the  Lothians  in  the  disguise  of  a  beg¬ 
gar.  The  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  so  far  as  its  pur¬ 
port  can  be  discovered,  it  seems  to  have  held  out  hopes  that 
Charles  would  make  his  way  northward  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  that  he  expected  Montrose  to  join  him  in  the  Low¬ 
lands.1  A  body  of  500  horse  under  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  was 
to  be  despatched  to  strengthen  Montrose  in  the  arm  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient.2 

Whether  Montrose  were  successful  or  not  in  breaking 
through  into  the  Lowlands,  he  had  already  affected  the  course 
of  the  English  war.  Neither  Tippermuir  nor  Aberdeen  had  so 


His  hopes 
irom 

Montrose. 

March. 
Charles 
sends  .1 
message  to 
Montrose. 


1  “By  these  letters” — i.e.  by  Montrose’s  reply  which  was  intercepted 
—  “  the  Committee  came  to  know,  what  they  never  had  thought  on,  viz. 
how  (the  King’s  business  being  so  forlorn  in  England  that  he  could  not 
make  head  against  his  enemies  there)  his  Majesty  designed  to  come  with 
his  army  to  Scotland,  and  to  join  Montrose  :  that  so  this  country  being 
made  the  seat  of  war,  his  enemies  might  be  forced  to  an  accommodation, 
to  free  their  land  from  a  burden  which  it  could  not  stand  under.” 
G  lit  hr y^s  Memoirs,  147. 

-  “Had  I  but  for  one  month,”  Montrose  wrote  subsequently  to 
Charles,  “  the  use  of  these  500  horse,  I  couid  have  seen  you  befo»e  the 
time  that  this  could  come  to  your  hands  with  20,000  of  the  best  this  king¬ 
dom  can  afford.”  Montrose  to  the  King,  April  20.  Merc.  Aulicus. 
E.  286,  17. 
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Bail  lie  and 
Hurry  oe- 


April  24. 
Rupert 
Urges 
Cliai  les  to 
join  him. 


alarmed  the  Scottish  Government  as  to  induce  them  to  with¬ 
draw  troops  from  England.  Inverlochy  was  a  defeat  of  far 
greater  proportions.  Leven  was  accordingly  directed  to  de¬ 
spatch  part  of  his  force  under  Baillie  and  the  double 
renegade  Hurry  to  deal  with  Montrose  as  only  dis- 
to oppose  ciplined  soldiers  could  deal  with  him.  Leven’s  army 
in  England  was  thereby  weakened  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  to  Charles  of  striking  a  blow  in  the  North 
of  England  at  the  diminished  forces  of  the  Scots  before 
Fairfax  was  ready  to  stir. 

It  was  this  hopeful  plan  which  had  been  frustrated  by 
Cromwell.  On  April  24  Rupert  adjured  his  uncle  to  join  him 
at  once,  in  order  that  the  combined  armies  might 
march  to  deliver  Chester  and  Pontefract,  as  well  as 
the  other  garrisons  of  the  North.  To  defeat  Leven’s 
army  was  an  almost  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task.  Whether  Rupert  intended  to 
follow  up  this  enterprise  with  a  march  into  Scotland  or  with  an 
attack  upon  the  isolated  New  Model  army  in  England  must 
remain  uncertain,  though  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  his  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct,  the  latter  plan  would  have  had  his  personal 
preference.1 

However  this  may  have  been,  an  immediate  start  from 
Oxford  was  out  of  the  question.  Charles  mournfully  answered 
\p  ii  29  ^at  taught  horses  on  which  he  had  relied  to 
The  King*  drag  his  artillery  had  all  been  carried  off,  and  that 
cannot  stir.  more  than  four  hundred  were  needed  for  his  heavy 

guns  and  waggons.  Rupert  must  therefore  hasten  to  Oxford 
collecting  the  necessary  horses  on  the  way.  As  even  Rupert’s 
cavalry  would  be  insufficient  to  protect  the  King’s  march  when 
at  last  it  was  undertaken,  Goring  must  be  directed  to  abandon 
the  operations  round  Taunton,  and  to  come  to  the  support  of 
the  royal  army.2 


1  Rupert’s  letter  is  only  known  through  Digby’s  answer.  Digby  to 
Rupert,  April  29.  Add.  MSS.  18,982,  fol.  46. 

-  “  The  late  ill  accidents  here  by  Cromwell  .  .  .  have  for  the  present 
totally  disabled  the  King  to  move  towards  your  Highness,  both  by  want 
of  a  strength  to  convoy  him  and  the  train  safe  [to  ?]  you  and  by  making 
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When  the  King’s  orders  reached  Goring  they  found  him 
once  more  at  his  duty.  The  prospect  of  relieving  the  King  in 
April  30.  his  difficulties  may  have  tickled  his  vanity,  and  he 
ou°tfofsetS  probably  counted  on  the  favour  likely  to  accrue  to 
Ox.ord.  Kim  in  case  of  success  to  bring  him  within  easy 
reach  of  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand  in  the  West.  On  the  30th  he  announced  that  in  two 
days  he  would  be  between  Faringdon  and  Oxford  with  2,000 
horse.1  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Goring’s  alacrity  was 
quickened  by  his  knowledge  that  steps  were  being  taken  to 
levy  an  army  in  the  West  under  influences  other  than  his  own. 

On  the  23rd  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Bridg¬ 
water,  where  he  was  met  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  four  western  counties.  On  the  next  morning  the 
commissioners  declared  their  readiness  to  raise  an 
army  of  8,000  men  in  addition  to  the  guard  which 
was*  to  accompany  the  Prince  and  to  the  forces  in 
the  garrison  towns.2  Even  if  this  army  never  came  into 


April  23. 
The  Prince 
of  Wales  at 
Bridgwater. 

April  24. 
An  army  to 
he  raised  in 
the  West. 


it  impossible  to  get  draught  horses  in  these  parts  ...  we  wanting  as  yet, 
though  all  diligence  hath  been  used,  four  hundred,  though  we  should 
leave  the  four  field  pieces  behind  us.  The  first  difficulty  of  convoying 
the  King  and  train  safe,  I  hope,  may  be  removed  by  Goring’s  advance 
with  his  horse,  who  is  sent  for  ;  but  how  to  be  supplied  with  teams  unless 
you  furnish  them  out  of  those  parts,  I  cannot  imagine.  Upon  the  whole 
matter,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  the  King  to  move  towards  you, 
unless  you  can  advance  such  a  body  this  way  as  may  make  us  masters  ot 
the  field,  and  sweep  before  you  these  necessary  draught  horses  through 
the  countries  which  you  pass,  or  that  you  can  find  means  for  raising  and 
convoying  them  safe  to  Oxford  with  a  less  force,  whilst  Goring,  coming 
up  to  us,  shall  entertain  this  field  power  of  the  rebels,  in  either  of  which 
cases  we  shall  be  ready  at  a  day’s  warning  to  move  which  way  soever  you 
shall  judge  advantageous  ;  whereas  otherwise  the  reputation  of  Cromwell’s 
successes  is  already  likely  to  draw  such  swarms  out  of  London  upon  us, 
and  the  King  will  be  in  hazard  of  being  suddenly  besieged  in  this  place.” 
Digby  to  Rupert,  April  29.  Add.  MSS.  18,982,  fol.  46.  The  greater 
part  of  this  quotation  is  in  cipher.  Compare  Digby  to  Rupert,  April  27  ; 
IVarburton ,  iii.  77  ;  and  Nicholas  to  Rupert,  April  29,  Add.  MSS. 
18,982,  fol.  48. 

1  Goring  to  Berkshire,  April  30.  Clarendon  MSS .  1870. 

-  Minute  of  the  commissioners’  declaration,  April  24.  IVarburton , 

iii  So. 
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Sir  R. 
Grenvile 
V'OUi  ded. 

Sir  J.  B  rke- 
lcy  besieges 
Taunton  a 
second  time. 


May  2. 
Meeting  of 
Fnirtax  and 
C  romvvell. 


May  3. 
Goring  at 
Faringdon. 

May  4. 
Rupert  at 
Oxford. 


existence,  there  were  forces  in  Somerset  over  which  Goring 
found  it  difficult  to  exercise  control.  Sir  Richard 
Grenviie  had  at  last  arrived  to  besiege  Taunton, 
and  though  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  an  attack 
on  Wellington  House  and  forced  to  leave  the  field, 
the  Prince’s  council  disappointed  Goring  by  confer¬ 
ring  upon  Sir  John  Berkeley  the  command  over  the  besieging 
force. 1 

The  opening  of  a  second  siege  of  Taunton  was  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  passed  over  lightly  at  Westminster.  Fairfax  was 
April  30.  at  once  ordered  to  relieve  the  town  with  as  many 
setscmt  to  regiments  of  the  New  Model  as  he  was  able  to  mus- 
reheve  it.  ter.  Qn  April  30  the  ‘  rebels’  new  brutish  general,’ 
as  Charles  contemptuously  styled  him,2  set  out  from  Windsor 
at  the  head  of  11,000  men.  On  the  evening  of 
May  2  he  met  Cromwell  at  Newbury.3  On  the 
same  night  a  party  of  Cromwell’s  horse  was  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  dark  by  Goring’s  advancing  troopers,  and  a 
loss  inflicted  on  them  which  was  magnified  at  Ox 
ford  into  a  considerable  disaster.4  Whilst  Goring 
halted  at  Faringdon,  Rupert  and  Maurice  with  2,000 
horse  and  foot  made  their  appearance  at  Burford. 
On  the  following  morning  the  two  princes  rode  into 
Oxford  to  confer  with  the  King.5 

The  movements  of  Goring  and  Rupert  had  changed  the 
whole  military  situation.  For  some  weeks  Charles  had  been 
strong  in  Somerset  and  on  the  Welsh  border,  and 

Change  in  ®  ’ 

the  m  nary  weak  at  Oxford.  He  was  now  strong  at  Oxford  and 
weak  in  Somerset  and  on  the  Welsh  border.  A 
general  worthy  of  the  name  holding  an  independent  command 
over  the  Parliamentary  army  would  not  only  have  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  alteration  of  the  enemy’s  dispositions  necessi- 


1  Clarendon ,  ix.  15. 

2  The  King  to  the  Queen.  May  4.  King's  Cabinet  Opened ,  p.  3,  E* 
292,  27. 

3  Yonge’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  18,780,  fol.  15. 

4  Sprigg’s  Anglia. Rediyiva,  18;  Clarendon ,  ix.  28. 

5  Dngi ale's  Diary . 
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FAIRFAX  UNDER  CONTROL. 


Fairfax 
continues 
hb  march, 

May  7. 
and  arrives 
at  Blandford. 


F  airfax  has 
no  control 
over  the 
n  ovements 
ot  his  army. 


fated  an  alteration  of  his  own,  but  would  at  once  have  acted 
upon  his  knowledge.  Yet  Fairfax  plodded  on  with 
his  whole  force  to  the  relief  of  Taunton  as  if  it  still 
needed  the  presence  of  11,000  men  to  set  free 
the  beleaguered  town.  On  May  7  he  arrived  at 
Blandford.1 

It  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of  Fairfax  that  so  great  a  folly 
was  committed.  He  had  no  real  control  over  the  movements 
of  his  army.  The  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms, 
indeed,  had  not  repeated  its  blunder  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  by  placing  the  actual  command  in  commis¬ 
sion,  but  it  had  retained  the  management  of  the 
campaign  in  its  own  hands.  With  Essex  and  Manchester  as 
He  is  sub  members  of  their  body  they  were  hardly  likely  to  err 
jVced  to  the  in  the  direction  of  rashness  ;  but  even  if  their  gene- 
o  Both  ralship  had  been  all  that  was  to  be  desired,  it  was 
lugdoms.  impossible  for  a  body  fixed  at  Westminster  to  keep 
touch  of  the  enemy  or  to  provide  for  those  sudden  changes 
which  task  the  alertness  even  of  a  general  in  the  field.  Al- 
May  3.  though  it  was  known  to  the  Committee  on  April  29 

fafrfaxwo  that  Goring  was  setting  out  for  Oxford,2  they  did  not 

halt  take  alarm  till  May  3,  when  they  prepared  orders 

for  Fairfax  to  halt.  Even  then  the  official  delays  in  communi¬ 
cating  their  decision  to  the  Houses  were  such  that  it  was  not 
M  till  the  5th  that  positive  directions  were  transmitted 

Positive  t0  him  to  hasten  back  eastwards,  sending  forward  a 

to  him.  mere  detachment  for  the  relief  of  Taunton.3  In  the 

meanwhile  the  King  was  left  at  Oxford  unembarrassed  by  the 
presence  of  any  enemy  whom  he  dared  not  face. 

From  Blandford  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  under. 
Colonels  Weldon  and  Graves  were  despatched  to  Taunton. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  On  the  8th  the  besiegers 


1  Sprigg*  332. 

2  The  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Cromwell,  April  29.  Com.  Letter  Book.  The 
Committee  must  have  had  secret  intelligence  from  Oxford  to  have  known 
it  so  early,  or  Goring  must  have  been  on  the  move  before  he  wrote  from 
Wells  on  the  30th. 

3  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Fairfax,  May  3,  5.  Com.  L.etter  Book. 
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delivered  a  general  assault  and  scaled  the  wall.  Blake  had 
already  prepared  for  the  misfortune,  and  the  assail 
ants  found  themselves  confronted  by  an  inner  line 
of  defence.  Unable  to  pass  over  the  obstacles  in 
their  way,  they  contrived  to  set  fire  to  some  houses  ; 
but  the  wind  blew  the  flames  into  their  faces  and 
compelled  them  10  withdraw.  On  the  following 
morning  a  fresh  attempt  was  more  successful,  and  a 
third  part  of  the  town  perished  in  the  flames.  Yet, 
in  desperate  case  as  he  was,  the  indomitable  Blake  continued 
his  resistance.  Whether  he  knew  or  not  that  relief  was  at  hand, 
the  besiegers  knew  it,  and  even  exaggerated  the  numbers  of  the 
May  ii.  approaching  force.  On  the  nth,  just  as  Blake  had 
seconc/"  she>e  exhausted  his  ammunition,  the  Royalists,  for  the 
•>  launton.  second  time,  broke  up  the  siege  and  moved  hastily 


May  7. 
A  relieving 
Joree  sent 
to  Taunton 

May  8. 
An  assault 
repulsed. 

May  9. 
Partial 
success. 


away. 

Outside  the  walls  the  relieving  force  was  saddened  by  the 
spectacle  of  devastated  fields  and  deserted  villages.  Inside 
was  the  heroic  garrison  under  its  trusty  leader.1  Blake's 
achievement  had  been  no  useless  display  of  chivalry.  To  pre¬ 
serve  Taunton  was  to  paralyse  the  royal  forces  in  the  West, 
and  to  paralyse  those  forces  was  to  deprive  Charles  of  that  help 
without  which  he  could  hardly  hope  to  preserve  himself  from 
desperate  failure. 

Charles  was  now  able  to  march  whither  he  would.  On 
May  7,  three  days  before  the  fate  of  Taunton  was  decided,  he 
May  7.  rode  out  of  Oxford  with  Rupert  and  Goring.  A 
iVavesPni  courtly  astrologer  predicted  a  splendid  victory  for 
Oxford.  him,  and  announced  the  desolation  which  was  about 
to  fall  on  the  rebellious  city  of  London.2  Yet  even  after  the 
accession  of  the  forces  under  Rupert  and  Goring,  the  King  could 
count  in  his  army  no  more  than  11,000  men,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  ablest  generalship  that  such  an  army  could  be  made  avail¬ 
able  against  the  far  superior  forces  amidst  which  it  was  placed. 


'  Weldon  to  Fairfax,  May  II,  Two  Letters ,  E.  284,  9;  A  great 
victory ,  E.  284,  1 1  ;  Culpepper  to  the  King,  May  1 1  ;  Sir  J.  Digby  to 
l>igby,  May  18,  S.P.  Dom.  dvii.  70. 

-  Wharton,  An  Astrological  judgment.  E.  286,  31. 
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How  little  authority  Charles  possessed  to  control  the  dis¬ 
cordant  purposes  of  his  generals  was  seen  at  the  first  council 
„  of  war,  held  at  that  same  Stow-on-the-Wold  where 

May  8.  7 

The  council  Essex  and  Waller  had  agreed  to  part  nearly  a  year 
Stow-on-  before.1  He  was  now  urged  to  postpone  his  northern 
march,  and  to  throw  himself  with  his  whole  force 
upon  Fairfax,  who  was  still  believed  to  be  marching  upon 


Taunton.  The  advice  may  have  been  good,  and  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  with  Fairfax  as  it  had  been  with.  Essex  weighed 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  commanders  to  press  for  its  adop¬ 
tion.  Rupert,  who  had  conceived  the  other  plan,  and  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  with  the  officers  of  his 'northern  horse, 

1  See  vok  i.  3I3.  .  .  ... 


VOL.  IT. 


P 
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who  longed  to  free  their  own  homes  from  the  enemy,  were 
eager  for  a  northward  march.  The  old  local  spirit  which  had 
been  exorcised  from  the  Parliamentary  ranks  was  still  as  strong 
in  the  Royalist  armies  as  when  in  1643  it  held  back  Newcastle 
from  advancing  southwards  after  his  victory  at  Adwalton  Moor, 
or  when  it  fixed  the  King  before  the  walls  of  Gloucester. 
Charles,  finding  no  concurrent  eagerness  in  favour  of  either 
scheme,  weakly  consented  to  try  both.  He  and  Rupert  would 
turn  to  the  North,  whilst  Goring  was  despatched  to  prove  his 
fortune  in  the  West,  with  directions  to  return  to  the  main  army 
as  soon  as  he  had  achieved  the  victory  which  he  was  ready  to 
claim  by  anticipation. 

Fatal  as  the  division  of  forces  was,  it  was  made  more  fatal 
by  the  personal  jealousies  of  the  commanders.  Goring,  unless 
Rupert  and  the  evidence  of  those  who  knew  him  well  is  to  be 
Goring.  distrusted,  was  far  more  anxious  to  obtain  an  inde¬ 
pendent  command  than  to  advance  the  King’s  service,  whilst 
Rupert  supported  him  in  gaining  his  object  because  he  feared 
the  presence  with  the  King  of  so  glib-tongued  a  rival.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  have  been,  Goring  returned  to  the  West 
with  authority  virtually  to  exercise  the  supreme  corn- 
command  mand.  The  Prince’s  councillors  were  now  to  be 
m  the  west.  ^  jlumkie  servants,  unable  to  withstand  his  plea¬ 
sure.  Charles’s  knowledge  of  mankind  must  indeed  have  been 
scanty  if  he  thought  that  good  would  result  from  such  an 
arrangement.1 

As  Charles  marched  northwards  with  diminished  numbers, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  gather  reinforcements  from 
every  available  quarter.  He  drew  off  the  garrison 
from  Campden  House  as  he  passed,  and  the  stately 
mansion,  built  at  an  expense  of  30,000/.  by  King 
James’s  silk  mercer,  the  first  Lord. Campden,  was 
burnt  by  Rupert’s  orders,  lest  it  should  afford  a 
shelter  to  the  enemy*’2  On  the  eleventh  the  King 
arrived  at  Droitwich.  Those  who  were  about  him 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  the  strongest  confidence.  “  We  have 


Goring  to 
have  _ 


'May  q. 
The  King’s 
march. 

Campden 
H  ou.se 
burnt. 

May  n. 
The  King  at 
1'roitwich. 


1  Walker ,  125;  Clarendon ,  ix.  31. 


*  Walker ,  126. 
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great  unanimity  amongst  ourselves,”  wrote  Digby,  “  and  the 
rebels  great  distraction.”  Charles  was  more  despondent.  On 
the  day  on  which  Digby  wrote  these  words  he  despatched 
May  i3.  to  Ormond  an  order  once  more  commanding  him, 
Digby ’s  in  more  positive  terms  than  before,1  to  consent  to 

confidence.  r  J 

the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  rather  than  frustrate  his 
penal lawsto  hope  of  an  Irish  peace.  “The  Irish  peace,”  he 
e  repealed,  g^ed,  jn  a  private  letter  accompanying  this  despatch, 

“is  of  so  absolute  necessity  that  no  compliments  nor  particular 
respects  whatsoever  must  hinder  it.” 2 

If  there  was  not — in  spite  of  Digby’s  assertion — great 
unanimity  amongst  the  Royalists  and  great  distraction  amongst 
Condition  of  their  adversaries,  there  was  at  least  a  failure  in  ade- 
ment>aryia*  quately  conceiving  the  military  position  on  the  part 
armies.  0f  the  Committee  by  which  the  movements  of  the 
Parliamentary  armies  were  controlled.  If  there  was  one  lesson 

Necessity  of  more  than  an°ther  taught  by  the  past  history  of  the 
defeating  war,  it  was  the  uselessness  of  undertaking  sieges 
whilst  the  enemy’s  main  army  was  unbeaten  in  the 
field.  It  was  the  victory  at  Marston  Moor  which  had  delivered 
almost  every  northern  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  generals,  whilst  the  want  of  any  similarly  decisive  victory 
in  the  South  had  rendered  the  sieges  of  Donnington  Castle, 
of  Basing  House,  and  of  Banbury  of  no  avail.  Yet 
the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  now  proposed  to 
employ  Fairfax  and  the  New  Model  army  in  the 
siege  of  Oxford,  leaving  to  Leven  and  the  Scots  the 
main  burden  of  marching  southwards  to  meet  the 
King  in  the  field.  It  is  true  that  orders  were  given 
to  reinforce  Leven  by  a  combination  of  detachments  from 
various  counties  — a  combination  which  it  might  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  effect — and  by  a  force  of  2,500  soldiers  of  Fairfax’s 
army  to  be  sent  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vermuyden 
It  was  expected  that  Vermuyden  would  meet  the  Scots  on 
their  advance  southwards,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


May  10. 
Oxford  to 
be  besieged 
by  Fairfax. 

May  13. 
The  Scots 
to  march 
southwards. 


1  He  had  already  given  permission  on  Feb.  27.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  v.  13. 

2  The  King  to  Ormond,  May  13.  Clarendon  MSS.  1875,  1876. 
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Lord 

Savile’s 

intrigues. 


Nottingham.  Cromwell  and  Browne  were  to  join  Fairfax  in 
the  projected  investment  of  Oxford.1 

A  plan  depending  for  its  success  upon  the  rapid  concentra¬ 
tion  of  forces  of  two  different  nationalities  and  of  local  levies 
Weakness  of  which  had  never  yet  worked  together,  whilst  the 
the  plan.  main  English  army  was  fixed  immovably  round  Ox¬ 
ford,  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  condemned.  Yet,  strange 
it  is  sup.  as  it  may  appear,  the  plan  was  supported  in  the  teeth 
independent  °f  opposition  of  the  Scottish -commissioners  2  by 
leaders.  those  very  Independent  leaders  who  had  shown 
themselves  most  anxious  to  bring  the  war  to  a  clo:e  by  a 
victory  in  the  field. 

The  fact  was  that  the  extraordinary  directions  given  by  the 
Committee  were  the  result  of  the  not  uncommon  tendency  of 
politicians  to  subordinate  military  action  to  political 
intrigue.  That  old  schemer  Savile  had  been  at  his 
accustomed  work.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deny  that 
Savile  had  a  genuine  desire  for  peace,  but  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  he  sought  it  in  the  dark  and  underhand  ways  which  befit 
a  conspirator.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Westminster,  a 
fugitive  from  Oxford,  than  he  sought  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Scots.  Finding  himself  coldly  received  by 
them,  he  turned  to  the  Independents.  His  chief  correspon- 

Newport’s  dent  at  Oxford  was  Lord  Newport,  and  Newport  was 
information.  eager  t0  throw  himself  upon  the  winning  side.  He 

now  informed  Savile — if  at  least  Savile  is  to  be  believed — that, 
could  he  be  assured  that  the  monarchy  would  be  preserved, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  about  such  a  military 
defection  in  the  King’s  ranks  as  would  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  end.  Goring  would  transfer  his  services  and 

Tmproba-  1  0  ■ 

Hiiity  of  its  those  of  the  cavalry  which  he  commanded  to  the 
Parliament,  and  Legge,  who  had  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Oxford,  would  open  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  a  besieging  army. 


1  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Fairfax,  May  io:  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Leven,  May 
13;  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Cromwell  ana  Browne,  May  13  ;  Com.  of  B.  K, 
.to  Vermuyden,  May  13.  Com..  Letter  Book. 

2  The  remonstrance  of  the  Scottish  commissioners.  L.J.  vii.  390. 
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What  truth  there  may  have  been  in  Newport’s  tale  about 
Goring  it  is  impossible  to  say.  That  Legge  ever  thought  of 
betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him  is  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
probable.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  improbability  of  Savile’s  infor¬ 
mation,  Say,  who  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Both  Kingdoms,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  to  receive  propositions  for  the  surrender  of  the  King’s 
fortresses.  Though  this  sub-committee  never  met  for  business, 
Say,  speaking  in  its  name,  encouraged  Savile  in  his  treachery. 
It  was  also,  according  to  all  appearance,  on  the  ground  of 
hopes  founded  on  that  treachery  that  Say  carried  with  him  his 
colleagues  of  the  Committee  itself  in  sending  Fairfax  to  besiege 
Oxford.1 

Whatever  risk  the  Parliamentary  authorities  might  be  run¬ 
ning  from  a  defective  plan  of  campaign,  they  had  no  longer  any 
Discipline  to  fear  from  the  indiscipline  of  their  army.  De- 
m  the  army.  serterSj  mutineers,  and  plunderers  were  freely  hanged. 
A  blasphemer  had  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  commander  was  as  prompt  to  obey  as  he  was  to  exact 
Fairfax  obedience.  Uncongenial  as  his  task  was,  Fairfax 
obeys  orders,  submissively  carried  out  his  instructions.  On  May 
May  22.  22  he  joined  Cromwell  and  Browne  at  Marston. 

Oxford  J 

besieged.  The  preparations  for  surrounding  the  Royalist 
stronghold  were  promptly  made.  During  the  following  days 
shots  were  exchanged,  but  it  was  impossible  to  commence  the 
attack  in  earnest  till  the  necessary  siege  artillery  arrived  from 
London.2 

On  the  14th,  long  before  Fairfax  arrived  before  Oxford,  the 
King  moved  forward  from  Drcitwich.  Good  news  greeted 
him  on  either  hand.  In  Wales  Sir  Charles  Gerard 

May  14. 

The  King’s  had  routed  Laugharne,  had  gained  Haverfordwest, 

movements.  .  .  .  ,  r  ....  ...  ? 

and  was  in  good  hope  of  making  himself  master  ot 
Milford  Haven  itself.  At  Scarborough,  Cholmley  had  sallied 
out  of  the  castle.  In  the  fight  which  ensued  Sir  John  Meldrum, 

1  Compare  Savile’s  examination,  Add.  MSS.  32,09 3,  fol.  211,  with 
the  documents  printed  in  Baillie ,  ii.  487. 

2  Spring,  17,  21  ;  A  copy  of  a  letter ,  May  24,  E.  285,  17.  The 
Weekly  Account,  E.  285,  19 ;  A  Diary,  E.  286,  10. 
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who,  after  the  reduction  of  Liverpool,  had  been  sent  to  com¬ 
mand  the  besiegers,  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
ultimately  died.1  Charles’s  own  march  impressed 
with  dismay  the  Parliamentarians  in  Cheshire.  On 
the  1 8th  Brercton  hurriedly  raised  the  sieges  of. 
Chester  and  Hawarden  Castle.  This  important 
Chester860'  news  reached  Charles  on  the  22nd  just  as  he  was 
leaving  Drayton.2  The  first  part  of  his  scheme  was 
thus  successfully  accomplished. 

Whilst  Charles  was  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  own  energetic 

action,  the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  was 

Failure  of  ignominiously  breaking  down.  No  sign  of  treachery 

had  manifested  itself  at  Oxford,  whilst  the  Scots  in 

the  North  had  shown  no  eagerness  to  measure 

swords  with  Charles.  For  some  davs  Lord  Fairfax, 

* 

who  was  in  command  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in 
Yorkshire,  had  been  appealing  to  Leven  to  hurry  to 
Manchester  in  support  of  Brereton.3  On  May  21  Leven  re¬ 
plied  that  he  intended  to  take  a  circuitous  route  by 
way  of  Westmoreland.  By  no  other  road  could  he 
drag  his  cannon  across  the  hills.  The  King,  he 
said,  probably  intended  to  invade  Scotland,  and 
when  once  the  Scottish  army  was  in  Westmoreland, 
it  might  support  Brereton  and  cover  Scotland  as  well.  What¬ 
ever  ground  was  lost  by  his  present  course  might  be  sub- 
May  22.  sequently  recovered.  By  marching  in  any  other 
way,  he  added,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  following 
day,  ‘we  should  have  left  our  country  altogether 
Leven’s  anxiety,  strange  as  it  appeared  to  Fairfax, 
merely  assumed.  Tidings  had  reached  him  from 
Scotland  which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  impose  caution 
upon  the  most  adventurous  commander. 


the  plan  of 
the  Com¬ 
mittee  of 
Both  King¬ 
doms. 
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1  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  21 1  ;  D’Ewes’s  Diary, 
llarl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  21 1. 

2  Resolutions  of  the  council  of  war,  May  17  ;  Brereton  to  King,  May 
20,  Add.  MSS.  11,331,  fol.  119b,  138;  Walker ,  127;  Digby  to  Nicholas, 
May  25,  S.F.  Dom.  Walker’s  statement  that  the  King  heard  the  news 
at  Stone  on  the  23rd  is  plainly  wrong. 

3  Lord  Fairfax  and  the  Committee  at  York  to  Leven,  May  20.  S.P. 

Dom.  dvii.  72.  4  Leven  to  Lord  Fairlax,  May  21.  Ibid.  dvii.  75. 
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Though  the  proud  boast  with  which  Montrose  had  closed  his 
despatch  from  Inverlochy  1  was  not  yet  fulfilled,  he  had  not 
loitered  over  his  task.  Scarcely  was  the  battle 
won,  when  he  turned  sharply  back  upon  Seaforth 
and  the  northern  clans  who  had  blocked  his  way  at 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  great  lakes.  Not  a 
man  of  them  ventured  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
warriors  who  had  smitten  down  the  Campbells 
in  their  pride. 

When  Montrose  reached  Elgin  he  was  rejoiced  at  the 
arrival  of  Huntiy’s  eldest  son,  Lord  Gordon,  and  also  of 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  had  fought  so  ineffectively 
at  Aberdeen.2  If  Huntly  still  kept  aloof,  his  absence 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of 
his  heir.  Lord  Gordon  had  attempted  to  lead  the  Covenanters, 
and  had  found  that  they  would  have  none  of  him.3  He  now 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  on  the  side  of  Montrose,  and 
became  one  of  his  warmest  personal  admirers.  His  coming, 
however,  was  more  than  the  gain  of  a  gallant  comrade.  The 
gentry  of  the  name  and  following  of  Gordon  supplied  Mont¬ 
rose  with  a  small  but  efficient  body  of  cavalry.  To  Montrose 
d  this  was  everything  now.  However  eager  he  might 
Hurry  on  be  to  press  forward  into  the  South,  and  to  come  to 
the  help  of  Charles,  he  was  incapacitated  from  play¬ 
ing  a  serious  part  in  Lowland  warfare  with  infantry  alone, 
especially  as  a  disciplined  force,  far  different  from  the  raw 


Lord 

Gordon 

joins 

Montrose, 


1  See  p.  155. 


2  See  p.  147.  8  See  p.  145. 
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levies  which  he  had  crushed  at  Tippermuir  and  Aberdeen, 
was  on  the  way  against  him  under  Baillie  and  Hurry. 

The  submission  of  Lord  Gordon  was  an  example  not  lost 
upon  waverers.  Seaforth  and  Sir  James  Grant  followed  Mont- 
Submission  rose  to  Elgin  as  supplicants  for  pardon,  and  did  not 
ana  Gran?  sue  111  vain-  At  least  they  saved  their  estates  from 
Plunder  of  plunder-  Montrose,  as  he  passed  into  the  South, 
the  North,  had  no  pay  to  give  his  followers,  and  let  them  loose 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Covenanters  of  the  North.  From  Inver¬ 
ness  to  Kin  tore  their  farms  and  houses  were  given  over  to  the 
spoiler.1 . 

Montrose’s,  like  Argyle’s  before  him,  was  a  calculated 
cruelty.  In  the  Lowlands,  however,  Argyle’s  wasting  of  High- 
Montrose  ^an<^  glens  and  burning  of  the  houses  of  Royalist 
and  noblemen  aroused  no  resentment,  whilst  the  suffer- 

Argyle. 

ings  of  the  farmers  and  burghers  of  the  northern 
counties  excited  fear  and  indignation  in  the  same  classes  in  the 
South.  Of  their  anger  the  Kirk  was  the  mouthpiece.  On  the 
..  first  news  from  Inverlochy  it  hurled  its  excommu- 

Montrose  #  J 

excommuni?  nication  at  Montrose’s,  head.  On  February  n  the 
Adared  a  Scottish  Parliament  declared  both  him  and  his  chief 
supporters  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  From  that  time 
Montrose  was  styled  at  Edinburgh  ‘  that  excommunicated 
traitor,  James  Graham.’  In  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
Parliament  he  was  not  merely  the  assailant  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  institutions  of  the  realm.  He  was  also  the  man 
who  threatened,  with  the  help  of  Celtic  barbarism,  to  blot  out 
the  long  results  of  patient  toil. 

It  was,  in  all  probability,  at  some  point  in  his  southward 
march  that  Montrose  received  the  message  in  which  Charles 
promised  him  the  aid  of  500  horse  under  Musgrave, 
and  conjured  him  to  hasten  his  march  to  the 
Lothians.2  Day  after  day,  however,  passed  away 
without  further  intelligence  of  Musgrave’s  coming, 
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and  when  Montrose  reached  Forfarshire  he  found 
his  way  to  the  South  blocked  by  Baillie  and  Hurry.  Many 

1  IVishcirt ,  ch.  ix.  \  S.^aliRug,  ii.  446  ;  Rairigk  Ggnion,  105. 

2  See  p.  203, 
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days  were  spent  in  manoeuvring.  Hurry’s  cavalry  was  on  one 
occasion  driven  in  headlong  flight,  but  it  was  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  overpower  Baillie,  a  methodical  soldier,  who 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  sought  to  wear  his  opponent  out 
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by  forcing  him  to  keep  on  the  defensive.  One  day  when  the 
two  armies  were  posted  near  Cupar  Angus  on  opposite  banks 
a  challenge  of  the  Isla,  Montrose,  in  the  chivalric  fashion  of  the 
antique  world,  sent  Baillie  a  chaflenge.  He  would 
allow  his  antagonist  to  cross  the  river  unassailed  if  he"  wished 
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to  take  the  offensive,  or  he  would  himself  cross  the  stream  on 
the  same  conditions.  Baillie  replied  that  he  would  fight  when 
he  thought  fit,  not  when  it  pleased  the  enemy.1 

In  the  end  Baillie  marched  away  in  full  retreat  for  Fife. 
Instead  of  following  him  across  the  Isla,  Montrose  turned  aside 
Montrose  at  to  Dunkeld.  By  crossing  the  Tay  there  he  would 
Dunkeid.  have  a  straight  course  southwards.  If  he  wrere  once 
over  this  obstacle,  the  Forth  would  hardly  keep  him  back. 
Already  in  imagination  he  saw  thousands  of  Lowlanders  weary 
of  the  yoke  of  the  Kirk  flocking  to  his  standard  as  it  streamed 
across  the  Border.2 

Montrose  was  too  sanguine.  His  antagonist  had  almost 
gained  his  object  without  firing  a  gun.  The  Highlanders  under¬ 
stood  a  warfare  which  consisted  in  a  fierce  charge  and  a  hasty 
pursuit  followed  by  a  speedy  return  with  their  plunder  to  their 
native  glens.  They  did  not  understand  a  war  of  manoeuvre, 
of  the  weary  occupation  of  posts,  and  of  patient  endurance  of 
Montrose's  suffering.  At  Dunkeld  Montrose’s  host  melted  away 
aSay™telts  a^most  as  rapidly  as  a  Highland  host  was  wront  to  do 
Dunkeld.  after  the  winning  of  a  signal  victory.  Even  the  Gor¬ 
dons  were  discontented,  and  not  a  few  of  them  deserted  a 
leader  who  had  led  them  so  far  from  home  and  who  had  not 
as  yet  repeated  the  marvels  of  Inverlochy.3 

Before  long  Montrose  had  with  him  no  more  than  200  horse 
and  600  foot  upon  whom  he  could  count.  The  march  into 
the  Lowlands  must  be  for  the  present  abandoned.  His  little 
force  must  not  be  left  longer  without  that  booty  which  was  its 

1  WisJiart ,  ch.  ix. 

2  “Taum  versus  tendit  :  Forlham  etiam,  si  qua  fieri  posset,  trans- 
gressurus,  unde  auxilia  Regi  non  defutura  sperabat.”  Wishart,  ch.  ix. 

3  Patrick  Gordon  (115)  denies  that  Lord  Lewis  caused  the  movement 
by  his  own  desertion,  as  is  asserted  by  Wishart,  but  he  acknowledges  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  the  army  temporarily  on  private  business,  though  he 
stayed  for  a  time  and  was  present  at  the  retreat  from  Dundee.  W.  Gor¬ 
don,  in  his  History  of  the  ilhtstrious  Family  of  Gordon,  ii.  453,  asserts, 
on  the  authority  of  one  who  was  present,  that  Lord  Lewis  fought  well  in 
the  retreat  from  Dundee.  Wishart  cannot  be  considered  accurate,  and  I 
suspect  that  Lord  Lewis  left  after  Montrose  had  taken  and  abandoned 
Dundee. 
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best  reward.  News — false,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  -  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  to  the  western  side  of  the  Tay,  led  him  to 
suppose  that  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  was  at  his  mercy. 

;i  Taking  with  him  a  picked  force  of  600  musketeers 
He  leaves  and  150  horse,  he  started  from  Dunkeld  before  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  April  3.  Crossing  the  Isla,  he 
marched  through  Cupar  Angus  on  Dundee.  On  the  4th  he 
was  outside  the  walls.  The  citizens,  being  surprised, 

April 

Dundee  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Houses  were  fired, 
the  market-place  was  occupied,  and  the  sack  begun. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  a  messenger  brought  tidings  that 
Eaillie  and  Hurry  with  their  whole  army  were  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  the  town.  To  fight  them  was  madness,  but  those  ad¬ 
visers  who  urged  Montrose  to  consult  his  own  safety  by  flight 
little  knew  the  man  to  whom  they  addressed  such  unworthy 
counsels.  Cutting  off  the  spoilers  from  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  flung  themselves — a  feat  beyond  the  power  of  any  other 
a  hasty  commander  in  Europe — he  marched  out  of  the 
retreat.  eastern  gate  almost  as  Baillie  was  entering  the  west¬ 
ern.  Keeping  his  150  cavalry  as  a  rearguard,  he  placed  200  of 
the  best  appointed  musketeers  in  the  last  ranks  of  the  foot, 
with  orders  to  face  about  in  support  of  the  horse  in  case  of  an 
attack.1 

Night  was  drawing  on,  but  before  its  shadows  fell  Baillie, 
who  had  continued  his  pursuit  through  the  town,  ventured  a 
charge.  His  charge  was  repelled,  and  he  deemed  it  the  better 
part  to  outmanoeuvre  an  enemy  so  hard  to  defeat.  Whilst 
Montrose’s  750  were  hurrying  onwards  in  the  dark  in  the 
Uaiiiie’s  direction  of  Arbroath,  Baillie  was  pushing  forward 
manoeuvre.  ]eft  0f  their  line  of  march,  anxious  to  cut 

them  off  from  the  hills  to  the  north-east,  and  to  pin  them 
against  the  sea  when  they  reached  Arbroath.  With  many 


1  Napier  turns  Montrose’s  wonderful  performance  into  a  miracle  by 
saying  that  these  men  in  front  were  drunk.  All  that  Wishart  says  is  that 
the  soldiers  after  the  taking  of  Dundee  were  ‘  vino  paululum  incale- 
scentes.’  Afterwards  he  speaks  of  them  as  ‘  vino  pra:daque  graves.’  At 
all  events  drunken  men  cannot  march  as  these  did. 
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antagonists  Baillie’s  plan  would  have  been  successful,  but  it 
^  ,  did  not  succeed  with  Montrose.  Divining  his  ad- 

co  .nter-  versary  s  strategy,  he  halted  his  men  before  Arbroath 
manoeuvre.  wag  reached,  and  bade  them  retrace  their  steps. 

After  a  while  he  wheeled  to  the  right,  slipping  past  Baillie, 
who  was  now  well  in  advance  still  heading  towards  ' 
the  east.  Montrose  reached  Careston  Castle  on  the 
South  Esk  as  the  sun  was  rising. 

At  last  Baillie  discovered  his  error,  and  started  in  pursuit 
with  his  cavalry  on  the  right  track.  When  he  caught  sight  of 
,,  the  enemy,  only  three  miles  separated  Montrose 

escapes  to  from  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  but  it  seemed  for  a 

moment  as  if  those  three  miles  would  be  enough  to 
destroy  him.  His  men  had  been  marching,  fighting,  and 
plundering  for  three  whole  days  and  the  two  intervening 
nights.  They  had  fallen  on  the  ground  in  a  sleep  so  dead, 
that  when  Baillie’s  horse  approached,  the  officers  could  not 
rouse  more  than  a  very  few  of  them.  Yet  those  few  were 
sufficient  to  show  a  front  to  the  enemy.  The  hostile  cavalry 
drew  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  sleepers  could  be  awakened,  they 
were  speedily  led  to  a  place  of  safety.  Horsemen  were  not 
likely  to  follow  them  amongst  the  hills. 

Never  had  Montrose’s  skill  as  a  commander  been  more 
clearly  manifested.  In  the  camps  of  Germany  and  France, 
His  skilful  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  soldiers  of  no  mean 
generalship.  authority  were  heard  to  extol  his  retreat  from 
Dundee  above  all  his  victories.1 

Though  Montrose’s  last  achievements  might  bring  glory  to 
himself,  they  augured  ill  for  the  help  which  he  had  counted  on 
being  able  to  afford  to  Charles.  His  Highlanders,  perhaps 
even  the  Gordons,  could  not  be  trusted  for  the  purposes  of 
warfare  in  the  South,  and  now,  if  not  earlier,  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon  rode  home  with  a  considerable  following.  With  his 
reduced  numbers,  Montrose,  in  spite  of  his  masterly  generalship, 
could  not  hope,  till  fresh  reinforcements  had  joined  him,  to 
effect  anything  considerable  in  Scotland.2 

1  Wish  art,  ch.  ix. 

*  Montrose  to  — — ?  April  20.  Merc.  Aulicus.  E.  286,  16. 
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At  Oxford  little  was  for  some  time  known  of  these  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Montrose.  It  was  difficult  to  open  up  communica- 
Charies’s  tions  between  the  two  armies.  Though  Small,  who 
plan  of  had  borne  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Inverlochy, 
revealed.  had  reached  Charles  in  safety,  he  had  been  captured 
by  the  Covenanters  on  his  return.  Tire  letters  seized  upon 
his  person  revealed  the  King’s  plan  of  campaign  to  his  enemies. 
On  May  i  the  unfortunate  messenger  was  hanged  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  a  traitor  and  a  spy.1 

For  some  days  Montrose  had  little  that  was  hopeful  to 
impart.  The  old  weary  work  of  collecting  forces  had  to  be 
9  begun  afresh,  and  Lord  Gordon  was  despatched 
a  letter  from  home  to  undo  the  mischief  caused  by  his  Brother’s 
desertion.  Montrose  himself,  wandering  about 
Perthshire,  wrote  again  to  the  King,  and,  by  whatever  channel 
it  passed,  this  letter  reached  Oxford  uninjured.  In  it  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  promised 
succour  of  cavalry,  and  contented  himself  with  holding  out 
hopes  of  being  able  to  neutralise  such  of  the  enemy’s  forces  as 
were  in  Scotland.  He  no  longer  spoke  of  marching  to  join 
the  King  in  England.2 

At  Balquhidder  Montrose’s  spirits  were  cheered  by  the 
arrival  of  Aboyne,  who  had  cut  his  way  out  of  Carlisle  through 
the  besiegers’  lines.  Scarcely  less  acceptable  was 
He  is  joined  the  news  which  reached  him  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
by  Aboyne  ]^atrjne  a  qay  0r  two  ]ater,  that  the  enemy  had 

divided  his  forces.  Whilst  Baillie  was  watching  the  Highlands 
from  Perth,  Hurry  had  gone  north  to  collect  the  Covenanting 
forces  for  an  attack  upon  the  Gordons.  For  Baillie  Montrose 
with  his  scanty  following  was  no  match,  though  if  he  could 
effect  a  junction  with  Lord  Gordon  he  would  be  again  in  a 
condition  to  fight  a  battle.  Swiftly,  as  his  manner  was,  he 


1  Guthry's  Memoirs,  147. 

2  The  letter  was  published  in  Merc.  Aitlicus.  E.  286,  17.  It  arrived 
in  Oxford  on  May  10,  and  is  dated  April  20.  On  this  day,  however, 
according  to  Wishart,  Montrose  was  at  Balquhidder  receiving  Aboyne. 
Wishart  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  the 
date  on  the  newspaper  is  a  misprint,  perhaps  for  the  10th. 
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sped  northwards,  slipping  past  Baillie  on  the  way.  Macdonald 
rejoined  him  on  the  march,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Dee  he  found  Lord  Gordon  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  horse,  raised  amongst  the  gentry  of  the  Gordon 
name.  He  was  now  between  the  two  hostile 
armies,  and  could  choose  his  antagonist.  To  save 
the  Gordon  lands  from  plunder,  he  singled  out  Hurry 
as  his  victim. 

Hurry,  though  he  had  retired  to  Inverness  to  gather  his 
forces  round  him,  imagined  himself  to  stand  in  no  need  of 
Hurry’s  Baillie’s  help.  Seaforth  had  once  more  changed 

iorces.  sides,  and  was  ready  to  bring  up  his  Mackenzies, 

whilst  Sutherland  had  marched  with  his  followers  from  the 
extreme  North.  The  Frazers,  too,  and  others  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanting  gentlemen  of  Moray,  were  on  Hurry’s  side,  in  addition 
to  Hurry’s  own  trained  soldiers  from  the  army  in  England. 
The  numbers  in  both  armies  are  variously  given,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Hurry  far  outnumbered  Montrose.  Few 
as  Montrose’s  horse  were,  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
horsemen  enough  to  use  as  a  cavalry  force  should  be  used  in 
battle. 

As  soon  as  Hurry  heard  that  Montrose  was  descending  the 
valley  of  the  Spey,  he  formed  a  plan  which  was  at  least  worthy 
of  a  commander  trained  in  a  better  school  of  warfare 
than  that  of  the  Elchos  and  the  Balfours.  With  the 
object  of  luring  Montrose  into  a  hostile  country,  the  Covenant¬ 
ing  general  advanced  to  meet  him  near  Elgin,  and  upon  his 
approach  conducted  his  retreat  so  skilfully  that  Montrose, 
though  following  hard,  was  never  able  to  do  him  any  serious 
damage.  On  the  evening  of  May  8  Montrose  reached  the 
village  of  Auldearn,  expecting  to  follow  Hurry  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  through  Nairn  to  Inverness.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  he  sent  out  sentinels  to  guard  against  surprise.  He 
was,  as  Hurry  intended  him  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population,  from  which  not  a  word  of  intelligence  was  to  be 
had. 

Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Hurry  had  fronted 
round,  hoping  by  a  night  march  to  surprise  the  Royalists.  He 


Hurry’s 

plan. 
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almost  effected  his  object.  The  night  was  wet  and  gusty,  and 
Montrose’s  sentinels  did  not  care  to  go  far  afield.  Fortu- 
May  9.  nately  for  Montrose,  the  rain  which  drove  them  in 

attempted  wetted  the  powder  in  the  muskets  of  Hurry’s  soldiers, 

surprise.  some  of  whom— they  can  hardly  have  been  found  in 

his  own  disciplined  regiments — fired  a  volley  to  clear  the 
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barrels.  They  were  still  four  or  five  miles  from  the  enemy, 
and  they  fancied  that  the  noise  of  the  discharge  would  not  be 
heard. 

As  it  happened,  some  of  Macdonald’s  sentinels  caught  the 
sound.  Montrose  had  scarcely  time  before  the  enemy  arrived 

to  draw  up  his  little  force  in  battle  array.  No  long 

Montrose’s  ^  ° 

arrange-  study  of  the  ground  could  have  served  him  better 

ments.  •  •  •  • 

than  his  swift  glance  in  the  early  morning.  The  line 
of  cottages  in  the  village  of  Auldearn  lay  north  and  south  along 
a  ridge  at  right  angles  to  the  road  by  which  Hurry  was  ap¬ 
proaching.1  Below  these  cottages,  towards  the  west,  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  inclosures  of  the  villagers  fenced  by  low  stone  walls 
afforded  a  natural  fortress,  beyond  which  was  a  tolerably  level 
stretch  of  ground,  at  first  rough  and  covered  with  bushes,  and 
then  sinking  gradually  into  a  marsh  caused  by  a  brook  away  at 
some  distance  from  the  slope.  The  northern  part  of  the  rough 
ground  behind  the  bog  he  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of 
Macdonald  and  the  Irish,  giving  them  the  royal  standard,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  imagine  that  the  King’s  Lieutenant 
was  there  in  person,  and  might  direct,  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
against  so  defensible  a  position.  The  remainder  of  his  infantry 
and  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  he  kept  aloof  out  of  sight  to  the 
south  of  the  village  behind  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Centre  he 
had  none,  but  he  posted  a  few  men  in  front  of  the  cottages  in 
order  to  lead  the  enemy  to  believe  that  they  were  held  in  force. 
If  only  Hurry  could  be  induced  to  make  his  chief  attack  on 
.Macdonald,  Montrose,  by  sweeping  down  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  assailants,  might  easily  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
especially  as  the  Royalist  horse  would  have  firm  ground  before 
them,  and  would  not  be  troubled  with  the  enclosures  in  front 
of  the  village,  which  would  have  made  a  charge  impossible 
if  Montrose’s  own  force  had  kept  nearer  to  his  subordinate.2 


1  Shaw,  Hist,  of  the  Province  of  Moray  (ed.  1882),  ii.  260.  The  line 
of  the  present  village  lies  more  east  and  west,  old  houses  having  been 
pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  along  the  modern  high  road. 

-  We  have  the  two  accounts  of  this  battle  from  Wishart  and  Patrick 
Gordon.  Patrick  Gordon  s  account  of  the  ground  in  front  of  Macdonald 
is  elaborate  and  may  be  taken  as  accurate.  Wishart  says  of  Auldearn  that 
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Admirable  as  were  Montrose’s  arrangements,  they  were 
nearly  foiled  through  the  smallness  of  Macdonald’s  force. 
The  Battle  Macdonald,  himself  outnumbered  by  the  enemy, 
ot  Auldearn.  waSj  jn  Spjte  of  his  vigorous  charges,  driven  back 

amongst  the  walled  gardens  in  his  rear.  In  vain  he  dashed  out 

‘oppidulum  eminentiori  loco  situm  convallem  vicinam  operiebat.  Et 
colliculi  a  tergo  supereminentes  oculorum  aspectum  adimebant  ni  i  quam 
propissime  astantium.  In  istam  convallem  copias  suas  educit,  hostibus 
niinime  spectandas.’  This  is  not  very  intelligible,  and  there  is  no  valley 
answering  to  the  description,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  way  of 
putting  the  fact  that,  by  placing  his  men  behind  the  crest,  Montrose  would 
have  them  out  of  sight  of  an  enemy  approaching  from  Nairn.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  Wishart,  who  was  not  present,  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  formation  of  the  ground. 

When  we  reach  the  descriptions  of  the  battle  itself,  both  writers  are 
agreed  about  Macdonald’s  proceedings,  but  Gordon  is  vague  where  Wish- 
art  gives  details.  Gordon  has  the  Royalists  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  with  horse  on  both  sides,  the  right  wing  under  Lord  Gordon  and 
the  left  under  Aboyne.  The  narrative  which  follows  is  too  completely 
v  anting  in  detail,  as  far  as  the  fighting  is  concerned,  to  inspire  confidence, 
though  one  or  two  anecdotes  were  evidently  derived  from  some  who  were 
present.  Wishart’s  narrative  is  much  more  in  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  the  case,  and  is  in  much  greater  detail.  He  does  not  mention 
Aboyne  at  all,  and  only  speaks  of  the  Gordon  horse  as  a  body  on  Mont¬ 
rose’s  left.  It  seems  exceedingly  improbable  that  Montrose  should  ha>  e 
put  any  horse  on  the  right  side  The  hill  is  very  steep  there — too  steep, 
I  should  imagine,  for  a  charge  down  — and  the  rocky  and  boggy  ground 
below  was  unfitted  for  cavalry.  Again,  the  skeletons  which  are  now 
under  the  modern  plantation  called  Headman’s  Wood  were  described  to 
me  as  all  brought  together  from  the  ground  in  front  of  Montrose’s  own 
position.  Those  killed  in  Macdonald’s  fight  would  lie  in  or  about  the  en¬ 
closures,  and  would  naturally  be  taken  up  after  the  fight  by  the  villagers 
and  buried  probably  in  the  churchyard,  whilst,  if  there  had  been  any 
killed  in  that  part  of  the  field  after  a  successful  cavalry  charge,  they  would 
have  been  found  much  farther  off  from  the  village,  and  have  been  buried 
where  they  fell,  like  their  comrades  on  Hurry’s  right.  Though  I  have  no 
other  evidence  than  Wishart’s  bungling  statement  for  placing  the  left 
wing  of;  the  Royalists  behind  the  crest,  my  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  Montrose  was  able  to  conceal  Macdonald’s  defeat  from  Lord  Gordon, 
as  the  place  where  Macdonald  was  fighting  is  visible  from  the  western 
slope,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  argued  that  Montrose’s  men  could 
not  have  been  deceived  if  they  had  been  on  i\  The  thing  too  was  so  easy 
to  do,  and  so  advantageous,  that  Montrose  can  hardly  have  failed  to  doit. 
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again,  only  to  be  again  pressed  back.  Performing  prodigies  ot 
valour,  the  last  man  to  retreat,  he  sliced  off  the  heads  of  the 
pikes  which  were  thrust  into  his  target,  keeping  off  the  foemen 
with  the  swing  of  his  broadsword.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  his 
valour,  he  and  his  would  have  been  doomed  to  slaughter  if  help 
had  not  been  at  hand.  No  sooner  had  Montrose  heard  of  the 
recoil  of  his  right  wing  than  he  turned  to  Lord  Gordon, 
“Why,”  he  cried,  “are  we  lingering  here?  Macdonald  is 
driving  all  before  him.  Is  he  to  have  all  the  glory  of  the 
day  ?  ”  1  The  command  was  given,  and  the  Gordon  horse  were 
launched  over  the  crest  and  down  the  slope  against  the  enemy. 
The  Gordons  were  in  no  placable  mood.  James  Gordon  of 
Rynie  had  been  left  wounded  in  a  cottage,  and  had  been 
butchered  by  a  party  of  Hurry’s  men.  Not  long  before 
Donald  Farquharson,  one  of  Montrose’s  colonels,  had  been 
.slaughtered  at  Aberdeen.  With  the  words  “  Remember  Donald 
Farquharson  and  James  of  Rynie,”  the  Gordons  dashed  down 
the  hill.  They  had  skill  as  well  as  vengeance  to  direct  them. 
For  the  first  time  in  Scottish  warfare  the  old  practice  of  pre¬ 
luding  a  cavalry  charge  by  the  firing  of  pistols  was  abandoned, 
'and  Rupert’s  plan  of  rushing  at  the  enemy  with  sword  and 
horse  was  adopted.2  Anything  more  different  from  the  wait¬ 
ing  tactics  by  which  he  had  kept  in  hand  the  poor  handful  of 
mingled  horse  and  foot  at  Aberdeen  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Montrose  had  at  last  got  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry, 

'  and  he  knew  how  to  use  it.  The  Gordon  horse,  finding 
Hurry’s  cavalry  with  their  minds  preoccupied  with  the  fighting 
on  their  left,  broke  them  and  drove  them  off  the  fie’d.  Whilst 
some  were  following  the  pursuit,  Aboyne  remained  behind  to 
charge  the  now  exposed  flank,3  Hurry’s  right  wing  of  infantry, 

1  This  is  abbreviated  from  Wishart. 

2  “  My  Lord  Gordon  by  this  time  charges  the  left  wing,  and  that  with 
a  new  form  of  tight,  for  he  discharges  all  shooting  of  pistols  and  carbines 
only  with  their  swords  to  charge  quite  through  their  enemies.”  Did 
Gordon  think  of  this,  or  did  Montrose,  who  had  talked  to  Rupert’s  beaten 
men  after  Marston  Moor,  suggest  it  to  him  ? 

:f  This  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  may  be  gathered  from  Patrick 
•  Gordon’'  ascription  of  all  the  success  on  this  side  to  Aboyne. 
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already  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  flight  of  his  horse.1  Mont¬ 
rose  himself  led  a  body  of  foot  against  it,  and  after  a  short 
struggle  drove  it  off  the  ground.  The  flight  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Covenanting  army  determined  the  fate  of  the  battle. 
Montrose  turned  fiercely  on  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  entangled  in  the  rough  ground  in  front  of 
Macdonald’s  position.  Macdonald,  feeling  the  weakening  of 
the  attack,  again  pressed  forward.  Hurry,  at  the  head  of  the 
horse  which  remained  to  him,  took  to  flight,  whilst  the  greater 
part  of  his  veteran  infantry  stood  their  ground  and  were 
slaughtered  on  the  field.2 

Montrose  had  shown  himself  master  of  cavalry  tactics,  as 
he  had  shown  himself  elsewhere  to  be  a  master  of  the  tactics 
of  Highland  war.  In  whatever  form  the  enemy 
attacked  him,  whatever  might  be  the  varying  com¬ 
ponents  of  his  own  army,  he  was  always  ready  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  weakness  of  the  one  and  of  the  strength  of  the 
other.  Yet,  splendid  as  the  victory  was,  it  was  not  decisive. 
May  3>  On  May  3,  when  Montrose  was  on  the  Spey,  Baillie 
had  burst  into  Athol,  and  had  since  been  ravaging 
it  by  fire  and  sword.3  If  the  men  of  Athol  were 
to  be  available  for  Lowland  warfare,  Montrose  must  show  that 
he  had  the  power  to  give  them  security  at  home. 

Though  the  day  when  Montrose  could  descend  into  the 
Lowlands  had  not  yet  arrived,  it  is  no  wonder  that 

Effect  of  "C  iiT  . 

Auldearn  the  news  from  Auldearn  startled  Leven  in  York- 
1, even's  shire,  and  drove  him  to  that  retreat  into  Westmore- 
movements.  jan(j  wj1jc]1  had  alarmed  the  English  leaders.4  To 


Montrose’s 

versatility. 


Baillie 

ravages 

Athol. 


1  The  officer  who  commanded  the  horse  which  did  the  mischief  was  after¬ 
wards  shot  as  a  traitor  at  Inverness.  ( Spalding ,  ii.  473. )  There  is  a  long 
story  printed  in  Mackenzie’s  Hist,  of  the  Mackenzies  (p.  187),  taken  from 
a  document  which  the  author  calls  the  ‘Ardintoul  MS. according  to 
which  Hurry  was  himself  a  traitor,  and  shot  the  officer  to  prevent  his  tell¬ 
ing  tales.  The  story  has  no  appearance  of  credibility  in  it.  Hurry,  it  is 
said,  wishing  to  spare  Seaforth,  placed  him  opposite  to  the  weak  centre  o 
Montrose’s  position  ;  as  if  Hurry  could  have  known  at  the  time  that 
Montrose  had  not  men  behind  the  houses. 

-  [Vis hart,  ch.  x.  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  123. 

*  Spalding,  ii.  471.  4  See  p.  214. 
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Leven  the  plain  path  of  duty  was  to  throw  himself  in  the  way 
of  any  possible  junction  between  Charles  and  his  lieutenant. 
Other  reasons  doubtless  there  were  to  make  him  sore  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  at  Westminster.  Whilst  that 
Unfair  Government  had  thrown  upon  him  the  burden  of 
ofULevcn’s  the  conflict  with  the  King’s  army,  it  had  kept  its 
army.  own  forces  out  of  harm’s  way,  ‘  tied  by  the  leg  ’  round 

Oxford.1  Though  the  hard  work  thus  devolved  upon  the 
Scots,  nothing  had  been  done  to  pay  or  to  supply  them.  An 
assessment,  indeed,  had  been  made  upon  certain  English 
counties  for  the  support  of  their  army,  but  noc  a  penny  had 
been  raised,  whilst  Fairfax’s  troops  received  their  pay  fort¬ 
nightly  with  the  utmost  regularity.  Left  to  their  own  devices, 
the -Scottish  soldiers  had  pressed  hardly  upon  the  districts  in 
Which  they  were  quartered,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  disci¬ 
pline  as  well  as  to  the  exasperation  of  the  sufferers. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after  the  news  of  Leven’s  retreat 
reached  Westminster,  the  Scottish  commissioners  presented  a 
May  24.  serious  remonstrance  to  the  English  Parliament, 
st  ranee  "of  Not  only  did  they  cornplain  bitterly  of  Leven’s 

the  Scot-  treatment,  but  they  raised  their  voices  clearly  against 
missioned,  the  plan  of  campaign  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms.  The  one  thing  needful,  they  rightly  said, 
was  that  Fairfax  should  be  set  free  from  control.  Then  the 
two  armies  might  crush  the  King  between  them,  and  the  war 
would  be  brought  to  an  end.2 

The  efforts  of  the  allied  armies,  if  they  could  be  brought 
to  co-operate  with  one  another,  would  be  the  more  formidable 
as  the  King’s  chance  of  receiving  help  from  Goring  was  grow- 
'May  17  ^ess  every  day.  On  May  17  that  boastful  com- 

Goring  on  mander  mustered  t  1,000  men  on  Sedgemoor.  With 

i'edgemoor.  tkese  ke  p0peci  prevent  the  troops  which,  under 

Graves  and  Weldon,  had  relieved  Taunton  from  leaving  the 
town,  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  numbers  within  its  walls  were  not 
suffered  to  be  diminished,  a  surrender  would  be  inevitable  in 


1  The  Moderate  Intelligencer.  E.  286,  9. 

8  Remonstrance  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  May  24.  L.J.  viL 
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May  19. 
His  inten¬ 
tions. 

May  20. 
He  fails  to 
defeat  the 
enemy. 


the  case  of  a  fresh  blockade.  On  the  other  hand,  he  felt  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  Parliamentary  commanders  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape,  he  would  be  able,  with  his  superior  num¬ 
bers,  to  crush  them  in  the  open  country.1  As  soon  as  he  was 
master  of  the  field,  he  would  —so  at  least  he  said— hasten  to 
the  succour  of  the  King.  “  I  am  very  fearful,”  he  wrote  on 
the  19th  to  Rupert,  “lest  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  may 
disturb  your  Highness  before  we  can  despatch  these 
people  to  attend  them.”  2  On  the  very  next  day  he 
had  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  failed  completely 
either  to  keep  Graves  and  Weldon  at  Taunton  or  to 
destroy  them  in  the  open  country.  “  I  shall  beseech  you,”  he 
characteristically  wrote  to  Culpepper,  “  to  inform  the  Prince 
that  I  am  kept  from  destroying  the  greatest  part  of  the  rebels’ 
army  by  the  most  fantastical  accident  hath  happened  since  the 
war  began.”  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  Goring’s  story, 
as  it  was  flatly  contradicted  by  a  narrative  which  reached  Cul¬ 
pepper  from  another  source,  and  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  truth  did  not  lie  on  the  side  of  Goring.3 

Great  as  had  been  the  error  of  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms  in  persisting  in  the  siege  of  Oxford,  they  were  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  Goring  employed  in  the  West. 

May  25.  On  the  25th  they  appointed  Massey  to  lead  a  force 
to  command  against  him  which  would  place  Taunton  beyond  the 
in  the  West.  reach  Gf  further  accidents.  Before  he  left  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  had  accomplished  so  much,  Massey  rendered 
one  last  service  to  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  Gloucestershire 
and  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  26th  he  stormed 
Evesham,  thus  interposing  a  barrier  between  Oxford 
and  Worcester,  and  dislocating  the  King’s  line  of 
defence  in  a  region  in  which  the  Royalists  had  hitherto  been 
supreme.4 


May  26. 
Evesham 
stormed. 


1  Sir  John  Digby  to  Digby,  May  18.  S.  P.  Dom.  dvii.  70. 

2  i.e.  ‘Send  on  my  soldiers  to  follow  them  up.’  Goring  to  Rupert, 
May  19.  Add.  MSS.  18,982,  fol.  61. 

3  Goring  to  Culpepper,  May  20  ;  Culpepper  to  Digby.  May  22.  S.P, 
Dom.  dvii.  79. 

4  Z./.  vii.  393;  D’Ewes’s  Diary,  Harl.  MSS.  166,  fol.  213b. 
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Weakened  as  he  was  in  territory,  and  in  the  strength  which 
territory  brings,  Charles  was  nevertheless  in  a  position  to  march 
„  whither  he  would  in  the  Midlands.  On  the  22nd  he 

May  22. 

The  King  heard,  just  after  leaving  Drayton,  that  Brereton  had 
At  Drayton.  prQken  Up  from  before  Chester,  and  he  had  now 

to  decide  upon  his  next  step.  Though  he  could  not  as  yet 
know  that  Leven  had  thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  a  march 
TT  ,  through  Lancashire  in  search  of  Montrose,  he  re- 

He  resolves  ° 

tomaren  solved  to  avoid  the  rough  and  hilly  roads  by  the 
western  coast,  and  to  aim  at  reaching  Scotland  by 
the  easy  route  through  the  Vale  of  York.1  He  was  the  more 
readily  induced  to  take  this  course  as  he  did  not  feel  confident 
in  the  power  of  Oxford  to  hold  out,  and  the  few  marches  to 
the  east,  which  would  place  him  on  the  track  to  the  north 
which  he  had  now  selected  would  also  enable  him  to  defer 
turning  his  back  on  Oxford  for  some  days  longer.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appeared  desirable  to  pursue  his  way  towards 
Scotland,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  considerable 
reinforcements  as  he  passed  through  Yorkshire,  where  the 
population  was  deeply  exasperated  against  Leven  and  his 
Scottish  soldiers. 

Charles  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  at  least  11,000 
men,  and  he  calculated  that  before  long  he  would  be  followed 
TT  bv  an  army  of  overwhelming  strength.  He  had 

He  expects  '  '  0  ° 

to  be  joined  summoned  Goring  from  the  West,  and  Gerard  from 
South  Wales.  The  appointed  rendezvous  was  in 
Leicestershire.  Should  he  resolve  in  the  end  to  turn  north¬ 
wards,  he  might  find  time  before  he  recommenced  his  march 
to  do  enormous  damage  in  that  region.2 

When  the  news  that  the  King  was  marching  through 
T.  .  Staffordshire  reached  Westminster,  the  interpretation 

H'Citement  _  L 

put  upon  his  movement  was  that  he  intended  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  Eastern  Association.  On 
the  26th  Cromwell,  although  his  term  of  command  had  now 

1  See  the  map  at  p.  209. 

-  Walker,  127  ;  The  King  to  the  Queen,  May  23,  Hist.  MS.  Com . 
Reports,  i.  9  ;  Digby  to  Nicholas,  May  26,  S.E.  Dout .  dvii.  79  ;  Sy mentis 
Diary,  166,  182. 
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231. 


Mav  26. 
Cromwell 
sent  to  Ely. 

May  31. 
Supplies  for 
I. even. 


expired,  was  sent  to  fortify  the  approaches  to  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  on  the  31st,  as  no  money  was  available  for  Leven's  army, 
orders  were  despatched  to  the  northern  counties 
to  supply  his  soldiers  with  provisions  as  soon  as 
they  had  completed  their  circuitous  march  through 
Westmoreland,  and  had  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
King.  Yet  of  what  avail  was  such  tardy  strategy 
if  Charles  was  allowed  to  roam  freely  through  England,  choos¬ 
ing  when  and  where  his  blows  should  fall  ?  .  , 

Three  or  four  days  after  Charles  left  Drayton  he  learned 
that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  movements.  A 
4f  serious  despatch  from  Nicholas  warned  him  that 

May  22.  1 

Oxford  in  Oxford  was  so  short  of  provisions  that  it  could  not 
hold  out  long.1  Whatever  he  had  gained  by  the 
strategical  superiority  of  his  own  commanders  or  by  the 
blunders  of  his  opponents  was  rendered  useless  by  the  want 
of  material  supplies,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  rely 
on  the  continued  resistance  of  Oxford  during  a  few  weeks’ 
campaign. 

With  his  usual  versatility  Digby  threw  himself  into  the 
situation  thus  created.  He  cculd  not  believe  that  in  face  of 
the  a  tual  situation  the  Parliamentary  army  could 
remain  fixed  round  Oxford.  “  If  Cromwell  and 


May  26. 
Digby’s 


at  peal  for 

time.  Fairfax  advance,”  he  wrote  to  Nicholas  from  Tutbury 

on  the  22nd,  “  we  shall  endeavour  to  fight  with  them.  I 
believe  it  will  be  about  Leicester.  I  hope  by  this  time  Goring 
is  about  Oxford  with  his  horse.  If  we  can  be  so  happy  as 
that  he  comes  in  time,  we  shall  infallibly  crush  them  between 
us  For  God’s  sake  quicken  his  march  all  that’s  possible.” 
Late  at  night  a  second  letter,  written  by  the  orders  of  the 
King  and  Rupert,  assured  Nicholas  that  in  case  of  necessity 
Oxford  should  be  relieved,  but  at  the  same  time  urged  him  not 
to  represent  the  wants  of  the  garrison  as  more  pressing  than 
they  were.  If  only  it  could  hold  out  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
or  if  Goring  could  relieve  it  without  help  from  the  King,  all 
would  yet  be  well.  “I  say,”  continued  Digby,  “if  either  of 
these  can  be,  we  never  had  more  cause  to  thank  God  since 
4  Nicholas  to  the  Ivinc,  May  22.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Reports,  i,  8. 
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this  war  began,  than  for  putting  it  into  their  hearts  to  engage 
in  that  stop,  there  being  nothing  more  probable  than  that 
within  the  time  mentioned,  the  King  having  such  an  army  as 
he  hath,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  His  Majesty’s  affairs  into  such 
a  condition  as  that  the  relieving  of  you  then  shall  do  both  all 
and  the  whole  work  at  once.  For  God’s  sake  lay  this  to  heart 
and  give  us  all  the  time  you  can.”  1  In  three  days,  he  ended 
by  saying,  the  army  would  be  close  to  Leicester. 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  fresh  orders 
were  despatched  to  Goring.  He  was  to  march,  not,  as  had 
Fresh  orders  been  previously  arranged,  to  Harborough,  but  to 
to  Goring,  Newbury,  from  which  point  he  was  either  to  relieve 
Oxford,  or,  if  that  proved  impracticable,  so  to  embarrass  the 
besiegers  as  to  impede  their  operations.  The  King,  Goring 
was  informed,  expected  to  be  joined  by  Gerard  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Leicester.  After  that  his  course  would  depend 
Digby’s  on  information  from  Oxford.  “  If  the  Governor  of 
hopes.  Oxford,”  wrote  Digby,  “assure  us  that  he  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  we  shall  then,  I  make  no 
question,  relieve  our  northern  garrisons,  beat  the  Scots,  or 
make  them  retreat,  and  march  southwards  with  a  gallant  army 
indeed.  Pontefract  once  succoured,  we  are  assured  of  great 
things  from  Yorkshire.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
that  Oxford  was  unable  to  hold  out,  the  King  would  march 
southwards  at  once,  join  Goring  between  London  and  Oxford, 
and  thus  not  only  save  the  besieged  city,  but  cut  off  the 
besiegers  from  their  own  basis  of  operations.2 

If  some  days  must  pass  before  an  answer  could  be  received, 
they  could  be  utilised  by  a  sudden  blow  at  Leicester.  Such  an 
Leicester  to  undertaking  was  fully  after  Rupert’s  heart.  Im- 
be  attacked.  p0rtant  as  the  place  was,  its  fortifications  were  in¬ 
complete  and  its  garrison  small.  Between  the  soldiers  and 


1  Digby  to  Nicholas,  May  2fi«  S,P.  Dorn ,  civic  92,  The  greater  part 
of  this  letter  is  in  cipher,  but  it  is  easy  to  read  it  with  the  help  of  the 
deciphered  letters  in  Add.  MSS,  18,982. 

2  Digby  to  Goring,  May  26,  Clar.  MSS.  1889.  The  paper  is  torn 
at  the  word  ‘  Pontefract,’  only  the  initial  remaining,  but  I  hUYe  filled  the 
blank  without  heshution. 
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May  28. 

p^roach  1 
<e  King’s 
army. 

May  30. 

1 ’reparations 
for  a  storm. 


C 


fleeted. 


the  committee  which  represented  the  civilian  population  there 
was  no  good  understanding.  On  the  28th  the  first 
tnefKin<?s0f  Parties  of  the  King’s  armies  approached  the  place 
and  for  three  days  citizens  and  soldiers  were  kept  in 
constant  alarm.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  Rupert’s 
batteries  played  upon  the  walls  and  a  breach  was 
Shortly  before  midnight  the  storming  parties  rushed 
forward  to  the  assault.  Before  two  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st  all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  About  a 
hundred  of  the  defenders  were  slain  either  in  fair 
flght  or  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  some  women  and  children 
were  found  amongst  the  dead.  There  was,  however,  no  general 
massacre.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  town  was  given  over  to 
plunder.  The  shops  were  stripped  of  their  wares,  and  the 
hovels  of  the  poorest  fared  no  better  than  the  dwellings  of  the 
richer  townsmen.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a  hundred  and 
forty  carts  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Leicester  rolled  off  to 
Newark.1 


May  31. 
Leicester 
taken. 


1  Merc,  Aulicus,  E.  288,  48  ;  A  perfect  relation  of  the  taking  of 
Leicester ,  E.  288,  4  ;  A  narrative  of  the  siege ,  E.  288,  6  ;  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  printed  pamphlet,  E.  261,  18.  It  is  a  Parliamentary  newspaper 
( The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  E.  261,  18)  from  which  we  learn  that  ‘some 
women  also  were  seen  dead,  which  was  casual  rather  than  on  purpose. 5 
For  a  refutation  of  the  supposition  that  Bunyan  was  in  the  Royal  army, 
see  Brown’s  Life  of  Bunyan,  50. 
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Never  to  all  outward  appearance  had  Charles’s  prospects  been 
brighter  than  when  he  was  nearing  his  sudden  and  irreparable 
May  31.  overthrow.  A  concurrence  of  circumstances — the 
( pparent  holding  back  of  Leven’s  army  by  Montrose’s  victory 
prospeiity.  at  Auldearn,  and  the  ill-judged  retention  of  Fairfax 
and  the  New  Model  at  the  siege  of  Oxford — had  given  him  for 
the  moment  a  free  hand,  and  the  storm  and  sack  of  Leicester 
had  been  the  result.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  Charles 

Real  weak-  T  .  ..  r  ,  .  . 

ness  of  his  was  at  Leicester  at  all  was  fatal  to  his  prospects. 

His  march  thither  had  been  a  compromise  between 
Rupert’s  plan  of  rallying  the  Yorkshiremen  for  an  attack  on 
Leven  and  Digby's  plan  of  rallying  Goring  and  Gerard  for  an 
attack  on  Fairfax.  The  capture  of  Leicester  was  followed  by 
a  fierce  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  the  rival  schemes. 
It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  either  of  the  schemes 
was  really  feasible.  Each  of  them  left  out  of  account  one  or 
other  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  situation.  Rupert’s  plan 
must  have  been  ruined,  if  Oxford  could  not  hold  out  for 
six  weeks,  whilst  Digby’s  plan  would  just  as  certainly  be 
ruined,  if  Gerard  could  not  and  Goring  would  not  come  to 
Charles’s  aid.  The  rashness  with  which  the  Committee  of 
Both  Kingdoms  had  pinned  their  best  army  round  Oxford  on 
the  faith  of  such  old  intriguers  as  Savile  and  Newport,  had 
been  surpassed  by  the  still  greater  rashness  with  which  Charles 
and  Rupert  had  undertaken  a  distant  enterprise  without  pre¬ 
viously  ascertaining  whether  the  city  which  was  their  base  of 
operations  was  sufficiently  provisioned  to  stand  a  siege.1 

1  The  words  of  Nicholas,  in  the  letter  cited  at  p.  231,  seem  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  point  that  Oxford  was  poorly  supplied,  though  it  is  true  that 


OXFORD  RELIEVED . 


1645 


-35' 


June  4, 
They 
mutiny, 


As  usual  the  vacillation  of  the  commander  produced  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  army.  The  Yorkshire  horse  under  Langdale  were 
The  y  k  touched  by  the  same  spirit  of  local  patriotism  which 
shire  horse  had  proved  fatal  to  Newcastle’s  success  in  1643. 
^satisfied,  petitioned  the  King,  probably  whilst  he  was. 

still  at  Leicester,  for  leave  to  betake  themselves  to  the  North, 

‘  so  far  forth  as’  his  ‘occasions  in  these  parts  will  give  leave.’ 1 

On  June  4  they  received  orders  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Oxford. 
They  positively  refused  to  stir,  though  Charles  per¬ 
sonally  gave  them  his  word  that  as  soon  as  Oxford  was  relieved 
T  he  would  lead  them  into  their  own  country.  It  is 

June  5.  . 

but  return  to  true  that  on  the  following  day  they  consented,  to 
ti.eir  duty.  return  t0  their  duty,  but  the  temper  which  they  had 

manifested  might  have  dangerous  consequences  yet.2 

On  June  7  the  Royal  army  entered  Daventry,  where  the 
news  reached  Charles  that  his  immediate  purpose  was  accom- 
june  7.  plished,  and  that  the  besiegers  had  of  their  own 
Daventry1  accord  abandoned  the  siege  of  Oxford.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  good  news  some  time  must  elapse  before 
Charles  could  again  set  forward  on  his  northern 
march.  Oxford  must  not  only  be  relieved  from  immediate 
danger,  but  it  must  be  so  supplied  as  to  make  it  unnecessary 
to  relieve  it  again  for  some  time  to  come.  Droves  of  sheep 
must  be  collected  and  despatched  to  feed  the  garrison.  Some 
days  must  pass  before  the  work  could  be  accomplished,  and 
the  advantage  of  freedom  of  action  which  had  hitherto  been 
on  the  side  of  Charles  would  pass  over  to  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  Charles  was  now  pinned  at  Daventry,  as  Fairfax  had 
formerly  been  pinned  round  Oxford. 

If  Charles  did  not  realise  the  change  which  had  come  over 
his  prospects,  it  was  because  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers 
had  any  conception  of  the  strength  of  the  New  Model  army. 
It  was  the  fashion  at  Oxford  to  ridicule  it  in  every  way.  “  I 


Oxford 

relieved. 


neither  Southampton  nor  Dorset  concurred  with  him.  The  King  to 
Tsicholas,  June  9.  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  ed.  Bohn,  iv.  149. 

1  Petition,  undated.  Warlmrton,  iii.  71. 

2  Symonds,  Diary,  186  ;  Slingsby,  Diary,  149 
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June  2. 
Fairfax  to 
!e  ve  the 
siege  of 
O  viord, 


believe,”  wrote  Charles  to  his  wife,  “  they  are  weaker  than  they 
Tune  8.  are  thought  to  be,  whether  by  their  distractions, 

rr'  |*  i/  •  i  # 

rie’pse'sThe  which  are  very  great — Fairfax  and  Browne  having 
n  w  Model.  been  at  cudgels,  and  his  men  and  Cromwell’s  like¬ 
wise  at  blows  together  where  a  captain  was  slain — or  wasting 
their  men,  I  cannot  say  ’  1 

At  Westminster  the  real  qualities  of  the  New  Model  were 
perhaps  hardly  better  known.  Yet  on  June  2,  after 
the  sad  new  <  from  Leicester,  the  Committee  of  Both 
Kingdoms,  abandoning*  its  blundering  policy,  had 
T  advised  the  Houses  to  direct  Fairfax  to  take  the 

J  line  3. 

and  to  defend  field  at  /jnce.  On  the  following  day,  under  the 

i  he  Eastern  .  J  7 

Association,  impression  that  the  Eastern  Association  was  threat¬ 
ened,  orders  were  sent  to  him  to  march  to  its  defence.2 

Outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  even  stronger  measures 
were  demanded.  On  the  4th  the  Common  Council  forwarded 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  requesting 
among  other  things  that  a  committee  might  accom¬ 
pany  Fairfax  to  give  him  encouragement  on  the 
spot,  ‘  without  attending  commands  and  directions 
from  remote  councils,’  and  asking  that  Cromwell  might  be 
placed,  at  least  for  a  time,  at  the  head  of  new  forces  to  be 
raised  in  the  Eastern  Association,  though  forty  days  had 
elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance.  No 
wonder  there  was  a  hot  and  long  debate  for  nearly  three  hours, 
when  the  daring  request  was  thus  lightly  made.3  Yet  the 
crisis  was  too  imminent  to  allow  any  who  were  not  wilfully 
blind,  to  ignore  the  absolute  necessity  of  postponing  political 
to  military  considerations.  For  the  present  the  deputies  of  the 
Common  Council  were  thanked  by  the  House.  It  would  not 
be  long  before  their  petition  would  be  answered  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conceived. 

On  the  5th  Fairfax  broke  up  from  Oxford.  After  an  un- 


June  4 
Fetition 
from  the 
Common 
Council. 


1  The  King  to  the  Queen,  June  8.  The  King’s  Cabinet  Opened ,  p.  14, 
E.  292,  27. 

2  L.J.  vii.  403,  404. 

3  C.J.  iv.  163  ;  L.J.  vii.  41 1  ;  D’Ewes’s  Diary,  Harl.  MSS.  166,  fol. 
216. 
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June  5. 
Fairfax 
run  ches 
t  awards  the 
1. orth-east. 

June  7. 

Is  joined  by 
Yermuyden. 


Fairfax 
prepares 
to  fight. 


successful  attack  on  Boarstall  House,  he  marched  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction,  in  order  to  meet  Vermuyden, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  reinforce  Leven,  and 
had  now  returned  from  his  ineffectual  mission. 
On  the  7th  Yermuyden  joined  the  main  army  at 
Sherington,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Newport  Pagnell. 
The  combined  forces  numbered  about  13,000  men.1 

On  the  8th  Fairfax  learnt  that  the  King  was  still  at  Daven- 
try.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  declared  for  the  simple 
June  8.  plan  of  seeking  out  the  enemy  and  fighting  him 
wherever  he  could  be  found.  Skippon  was  directed 
to  draw  up  a  plan  of  battle  so  that  each  regiment 
might  know  the  post  to  which  it  was  assigned.  Urgent  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  commanders  of  all  the  scattered  forces 
within  call,  to  hasten  to  aid  in  the  great  struggle  which  was 
impending. 

At  such  a  moment  the  name  of  the  man  whose  courage 
and  conduct  had  scattered  the  army  of  Rupert  and  Newcastle 
„  at  Marston  Moor  could  not  fail  to  be  on  every  lip. 

Cromwell  s  .  J  ‘ 

appointment  The  London  petition  for  Cromwell’s  employment 
General'  must  by  this  time  have  been  known  in  the  army,  and 
the  officers  present  at  the  council  of  wrar  now  unani¬ 
mously  signed  a  letter  to  the  Houses  asking  that  the  first 
cavalry  officer  in  England  might  be  appointed,  not  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Eastern  Association,  but  to  the  vacant  Lieutenant- 
Generalship  of  their  own  army,  an  office  which  by  prescription 
amongst  the  Parliamentary  forces  carried  with  it  the  command 
of  the  cavalry.2 

When  Colonel  Hammond,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
arrived  at  Westminster,  he  found  the  opinion  of  the  Commons 
more  favourable  to  any  step  recommended  on  purely  military 
considerations  than  it  had  been  a  few  days  before.  On  the 


1  The  Scottish  Dove ,  E.  288,  11  ;  Sprigg,  31.  The  next  day  Ver¬ 
muyden  resigned  his  command  and  went  to  the  Netherlands. 

2  L.J.  vii.  420  ;  Sprigg,  32.  Wogan  in  his  narrative  (Carte,  Orig. 
Letters,  i.  127)  says  that  Cromwell  had  himself  ridden  over  to  take  leave 
of  the  army  ;  but  Wogan's  story  was  written  long  afterwards,  and  there 
is  no  hint  of  such  a  thing  in  any  contemporary  pamphlet  or  in  Sprigg. 
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9th  all  former  restrictions  were  taken  off  Fairfax’s  authority, 
and  he  was  directed  to  march  whither  he  would,  so 
long  as  he  had  the  advice,  not  of  a  committee  of 
politicians,  but  of  his  own  council  of  war.  Military 
questions  were  at  last  to  be  decided  by  military 


June  9. 
Al!  r  stric- 
tions  taken 
off  Fairfax  s 
autnority. 


men. 


1 


Having  taken  such  a  resolution,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
pass  over  the  request  of  the  council  of  war.  During  the  last 
June  4.  few  days  Cromwell  had  shown  what  marvels  could 
and  The6*1  t>e  effected  by  his  presence.  Since  his  arrival  in 
Association.  Cambridgeshire  he  had  put  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  had  roused  the  committee  of  the  Association 
to  bestir  itself  to  raise  the  necessary  troops.  He  was  soon 
able  to  announce  that  3,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  would  before 
long  be  available  in  support  of  Fairfax.  Volunteers  came 
pouring  in,  ‘  threescore  men  out  of  one  poor  petty  village  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  which,  to  see  it,  none  would  have  thought 
that  there  had  been  fifty  fighting  men  in  it.’ 2 

The  man  who  had  done  these  things  was,  in  reality,  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  Commons  at  once  agreed  to  appoint  him 
Lieutenant-General  as  long  as  circumstances  might 
require  his  presence  in  the  army.  It  was  true  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  Cromwell’s  reappointment,  as  he 
had  fulfilled  its  only  condition  by  abandoning  his 
post  at  the  end  of  forty  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Ordinance. 
For  a  formal  reappointment,  however,  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
was  necessary,  and  the  Lords,  though  they  did  not  positively 
reject  the  proposal,  postponed  the  consideration  of  so  unwel¬ 
come  a  subject  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Both  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  considered  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
vote  of  the  Commons  was  sufficient.3 

Among  the  Parliamentary  officers  the  utmost  harmony 
prevailed.  It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  King’s  councils  at 

1  Com.  of  B.  K.  to  Fairfax,  June  9.  Com.  Letter  Book. 

2  The  Exchange  Intelligencer ,  E.  288,  3  ;  A  Diary,  E.  288,  5  ;  Perfect 
Occurrences ,  E.  288,  7. 

3  C.J.  iv.  169. 
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Daventry.  Rupert,  urged  on  by  the  Yorkshire  officers,  and 
fretting  at  every  hour’s  delay,  pleaded  for  the  resumption  of  the 
. .  .  old  plan  of  marching  to  the  North  with  the  least 

the  Royal  possible  delay.  Digby  and  the  civilians  did  their 

council.  \  .  J  0  . 

best  to  retain  the  army  in  the  South,  and  to  prepare 
for  a  raid  upon  the  Eastern  Association,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  which  would  follow  on  the  ruin  of  these 
hitherto  undevastated  lands,  but  with  a  rash  contempt  for  the 
Parliamentary  forces  which  might  be  brought  to  their  defence. 
To  carry  his  point,  Digby  even  proposed  that  Charles  should 
visit  Oxford,  where  he  would  be  in  personal  communication 
with  the  councillors  who,  having  been  left  behind  in  that  city, 
were  naturally  desirous  of  keeping  in  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  army  on  which  they  relied  for  their  de¬ 
fence.1  It  was  thus  that  Charles  was  becoming  more  subject 
than  he  had  been  before  to  other  than  military  considerations, 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  interference  of  civilians  with  the 
movements  of  the  Parliamentary  army  was  being  discredited  at 
Westminster. 

Though  Charles  refused  to  stir  from  Daventry,  his  council¬ 
lors  met  at  Oxford  on  the  ioth.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 

T  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  which  Rupert’s  plan  of 

June  ,10.  1  1 

The  Comic1  campaign  was  utterly  condemned,  and  the  opposite 
recommends  proposal  of  an  attack  on  the  Association  was  warmly 
on  the  supported.  Their  letter  to  the  King  was  supple- 
.  ssoaauon.  mente(}  by  a  private  communication  from  Nicholas 

to  Rupert,  in  which  the  Prince  was  adjured,  if  he  hoped  for 
future  advancement  in  England,  to  take  care  how  he  set  him¬ 
self  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council. - 
Rupert  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  difficulty  in  rousing 
he  King’s  displeasure  against  his  officious  advisers  at  Oxford. 

“You  know,”  replied  Charles  to  Nicholas,  “that  the 

June  11. 

a  sharp  Council  was  never  wont  to  debate  upon  any  matter 
not  propounded  to  them  by  me,  and  certainly  it  were 
a  strange  thing  if  my  marching  army — especially  I  being  at  the 
head  of  them — should  be  governed  by  my  sitting  Council  at 

1  Rupert  to  Legge,  June  8.  Wavbtivton.  iii.  100. 

2  Nicholas  to  Rupert,  June  10.  Add.  MSS.  18, t  82,  fol.  64, 
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Oxford,  when  it  is  scarce  fit  for  myself  at  such  a  distance  1  to 
give  any  positive  order.  ...  1  desire  you  to  take  the  best  care 
you  may  that  the  like  of  this  be  not  done  hereafter.”  2 

It  was  to  little  purpose  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
military  element  over  the  civilian  in  matters  of  war  if  the  com- 
Tune  12.  manders  of  the  army  neglected  even  those  ordinary 
derceof fi"  precautions  which  in  similar  circumstances  would  be 
Rupert.  taken  by  a  civilian  of  average  common  sense.  That 
the  King  should  be  hunting  in  Fawsley  Park  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 2th  is  a  fact  hardly  worthy  of  the  condemnation  which  it 
has  received.  It  was  not  on  his  shoulders  that  the  weight  of 
ordering  the  movements  of  the  army  rested.  It  was  Rupert, 
who,  if  he  had  not  underestimated  his  opponents,  would  have 
acknowledged  it  to  be  his  duty  to  seek  information  on  every 
side  as  to  the  position  and  numbers  of  the  enemy.  So  great, 
however,  was  his  contempt  for  the  New  Model  army,  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  Fairfax’s  movements  than  if  he  had  been  in 
another  island.  In  fact,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Fairfax 
Fairfax  at  had  established  himself  at  Kislingbury,  a  village 
Kishngbury.  ^out  eight  miles 3  from  Daventry,  on  the  North¬ 
ampton  road.  In  the  evening  the  appearance  of  a  party  of 
Parliamentary  horse  gave  the  alarm.  The  King  was  summoned 
from  the  chase,  and  the  scattered  regiments  recalled  to  their 
central  post  on  Borough  Hill,  an  eminence  which  in  the  days 
of  old  had  been  guarded  by  the  Briton  and  the  Roman.  In 
the  minds  of  the  King’s  soldiers  this  sudden  and  unexpected 
danger  could  have  but  one  explanation.  Ironside,  they  said 
to  one  another,  was  now  in  the  Parliamentary  army.4 

1  i.e.  ‘  if  I  were  at  such  a  distance.’ 

2  The  King  to  Nicholas,  June  II.  Evelyn's  Memoirs ,  ed.  Bohn,  iv. 
15°. 

3  Sprigg  incorrectly  speaks  of  it  as  being  five  miles  from  Borough  Hill, 
instead  of  seven.  His  geography,  too,  is  in  fault  amongst  the  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  villages.  He  calls  Kislingbury,  Gilsborough,  and  Guilsborough, 
Gilling. 

‘  A  more  exact  and  perfect  relation  of  the  great  victory.  E.  288,  28. 
The  word  is  Ironsides  in  the  pamphlet,  but  I  have  kept  the  original 
iorm  i^see  p.  1).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  nickname  is  still  used  by 
Royalists  only. 
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Natural  as  it  was  to  imagine  that  every  vigorous  effort  was 
a  token  of  Cromwell’s  presence,  the  thought  did  less  than 
r,  .  r  ,  justice  to  Fairfax.  If  he  had  not  Cromwell’s  eye 

rairfax  s  J  J 

merits  as  a  for  the  chances  of  a  battle,  he  was  not  without 
eommander.  con gijjgra, t>ie  strategical  ability,  and  he  had  the 

homely  sense  of  duty  which,  combined  with  dashing  courage 
and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  goes  far, 
except  in  the  direst  emergencies,  to  supply  the  place  of  genius. 
On  his  return  to  Newbury,  after  he  had  despatched  Graves 
and  Weldon  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  he  had  given  orders  that 
the  arduous  work  of  forming  a  rearguard  should  be  taken  by 
each  regiment  in  turn.  When  his  own  regiment  was  called  on 
to  fulfil  the  task  it  refused  to  obey  orders,  on  the  plea  of  its 
connection  with  the  General.  Other  commanders  might  have 
picked  out  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  for  punishment. 
Fairfax  sprang  from  the  saddle,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  recalcitrant  regiment,  and  marched  with  them  through 
the  mud  in  the  rear.  After  this  there  was  no  further  resist¬ 
ance.  How  well  his  men  were  inured  to  discipline  was  shown 
at  Kislingbury.  Riding  out  to  view  the  outposts  in  the  depth 
of  the  night,  a  sentry  stopped  him  and  demanded  the  word. 
Fairfax  had  forgotten  it,  and  the  soldier  refused  to  allow  him 
to  pass  till  he  had  himself  obtained  the  permission  of  his 
commanding  officer.  The  commander-in-chief,  well  pleased 
under  such  conditions  to  be  kept  standing  in  the  rain,  re¬ 
warded  the  sentry  for  his  obedience.1 

Before  Fairfax  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  from 
his  midnight  ride  there  were  signs  of  movement  on  the  top  of 
June  13.  Borough  Hill.  The  huts  were  fired,  and  when  the 
marches8  morning  dawned  the  Royal  army  descended  the  hill, 
away.  making  its  way  westwards  in  the  direction  of  War¬ 
wick.  Soon,  however,  it  swung  round  to  the  right,  and  by  the 
evening  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  villages  about  Har- 
borough,  the  King  himself  sleeping  at  Lubenham.2  The 
northern  march,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  persisted  in  Yet  before 
leaving  Daventry  it  was  unanimously  acknowledged  by  all 

1  Spriggs  22,  34. 

2  Sp-igg,  35  ;  A  true  relation ,  E.  2S8,  22. 
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present  at  a  council  of  war  held  there  that,  if  Fairfax  followed 
hard,  a  battle  was  unavoidable.1 

That  Fairfax  would  follow  hard  was  beyond  doubt,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  had  on  that  morning  received  a  reinforcement  of 
Cromwell  unspeakable  value.  Not  tarrying,  when  a  battle  was 
jo  ns  Fair-  impending,  for  the  4,000  men  whom  he  had  hoped 

j  # 

to  bring  with  him,2  Cromwell  hastened  to  Kisling- 
bury  at  the  head  of  only  600  horse.3  Fairfax’s  troopers 
welcomed  him  with  ‘a  mighty  shout.’ 4  They  knew  now  that 
they  would  not  want  guidance  in  the  day  of  battle.  For  that 
day  they  were  longing  earnestly.  All  who  had  a  heart  to  feel 
were  bitterly  indignant  at  the  spoils  and  outrages  committed 
by  Charles’s  soldiers  as  they  swept  over  the  country,  gathering 
in  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  needed  for  the  support  of 
the  Oxford  garrison.  Baser  souls — and  such  were  not  al¬ 
together  wanting  in  the  New  Model  army  —  were  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  recovering  some  part  at  least  of  the  spoil. 
It  was  said  that  scarcely  a  prisoner  was  brought  in  who  had 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  shillings  in  his  pocket.5 

The  battle  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Harrison, 
eager  to  smite  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  was  sent  towards 
Daventry  to  gather  intelligence,  and  Ireton,  thought¬ 
ful  as  he  was  brave,  was  bidden  to  ride  in  advance, 
to  outmarch  the  enemy  if  possible,  and  to  fall  on  his  flank  if  it 
seemed  advisable.  The  bulk  of  the  army  pushed  more  slowly 
northwards.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  Fairfax’s 
headquarters  were  at  Guilsborough.  Ireton  was  three 
miles  in  advance.  Dashing  into  Naseby,  he  made 
prisoners  of  some  twenty  of  Rupert’s  horsemen  who 
were  playing  quoits  at  their  ease,  as  well  as  of 
another  party  which  was  sitting  at  supper  in  a  neighbouring 
house.  Before  the  night  was  over  Fairfax  learnt  that  he  was 
freed  from  one  danger  which  had  of  late  been  imminent. 


The  pursuit. 


Fairfax  at 
Gmls- 
hor^  ugh. 

Naseby 
occup  ed  by 
Ireton. 


1  Digby  to  Legge,  June  30.  Warburton ,  iii.  125. 

2  See  p.  238. 

*  Sprigg,  35. 

‘  A  more  exact  and  perfect  relation.  E.  288,  28. 

*  Perfect  Diurnal.  E.  262,  8. 
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Scout-master  Watson  brought  in  an  intercepted  letter  which 
a  letter  proved  to  be  a  despatch  from  Goring  to  the  King 
from  Goring  announcing  the  impossibility  of  his  leaving  the  West, 
intercepted.  an(j  ^eggjng  Charles  to  postpone  a  battle  till  he  was 

able  to  join  him.1 


Whilst  all  men’s  thoughts  in  the  Parliamentary  army  were 
bent  to  the  coming  battle,  Charles  had  once  more  fallen  a 
prey  to  his  accustomed  vacillation.  "  I  assure  you,”  he  wrote 

1  God's  Doings  and  Man's  Duty,  by  Hugh  Peters,  p.  19A,  114,  e.  15. 
Goring’s  letter  is  in  Perfect  Occurrences .  E.  262,  10. 
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to  Nicholas,  after  announcing  his  intention  of  pushing  on  to 
Belvoir,  “  that  I  shall  look  before  I  leap  farther  north.”  1  In 
rhe  King  the  depth  of  the  night  he  was  roused  from  his  sleep 
abontMs  at  Lubenham  to  learn  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
course.  Parliamentary  army  was  too  near  to  allow  him  even  to 
make  for  Belvoir.  Rising  early,  he  rode  to  Harborough,  where, 
June  i4.  at  a  hasty  council,  it  was  resolved  to  await  the 
at <Har-Cl1  enemy’s  attack  on  a  long  hill  which  rises  about  two 
borough.  miles  south  of  the  little  town.2  It  was  here  that 
Astley,  who  commanded  the  foot,  intended  the  battle  to  be 
fought.  If  Fairfax  chose  to  take  the  offensive,  he  would  have 
First  posi-  to  mount  the  hill  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  strongly 
King°sthe  posted  on  the  top.  There  was  the  more  reason  for 
army-  leaving  the  attack  to  the  Parliamentarians,  as  the 
King’s  army  was  decidedly  outnumbered.  The  Parliamen¬ 
tarians,  now  that  they  had  been  joined  by  Cromwell,  numbered 
about  13,600  men,  whilst  on  the  highest  calculation  the  King’s 
troops  can  hardly  have  exceeded  7,500. 

The  King’s  army  was  early  drawn  up  in  array,  and,  as  the 
morning  hours  sped  by  without  any  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
Rupert  grew  thoroughly  tired  of  inaction.  At  eight 
grows  im-  he  sent  forward  Ruce,  the  scout-master,  to  discover 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  Ruce  lazily  returned 
with  a  tale  that  Fairfax  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Rupert 
determined  to  seek  for  the  enemy  himself,  and,  taking  a  party 
and  rides  of  horse  and  musketeers  with  him,  rode  forwards 

forward.  OVer  the  r0ning  ground  on  the  road  to  Naseby,  till, 

after  passing  through  the  village  of  Clipston,  he  mounted  a 
rising  ground  from  which  he  descried  the  Parliamentary  army, 
The  Par-  as  he  fancied,  in  full  retreat.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

!'er!deztary  Fairfax  had  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  early  in 

vous.  morning  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  north-east  of 

Naseby  at  a  spot  on  the  road  to  Clipston  and  Harborough. 
From  this  point  he  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  enemy  gather- 

1  The  King  to  Nicholas,  June  13.  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  ed.  Bohn,  iv. 
151. 

-  Walker  says  it  was  one  mile  only,  but  the  hill  stretching  from  East 
Farndon  to  Oxenden  is  evidently  meant. 
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ing  on  the  opposite  ridge  at  some  three  miles  distance,  and  he 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Charles  had  abandoned  all 
notion  of  further  retreat.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Parliamentary 
regiments,  with  the  instincts  of  pursuit  strong  upon  them,  had 
pushed  on  down  the  hill,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a 
battle  was  imminent,  preparations  were  made  to  draw  up  the 
army  in  battle  array  on  one  of  the  lower  ridges  in  advance  of 
the  line  of  the  Naseby  plateau.  The  chosen  position  may 
have  been  a  strong  one,  but  Cromwell  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
plateau  itself  would  afford  one  stronger  still.  The  hill-top  was 
higher  there,  and  the  hillside  up  which  the  enemy’s  horse  would 
Cromwell  be  forced  to  charge  was  steeper.  He  therefore  begged 
Fairfax  to  Fairfax  to  draw  back.  Fairfax  acknowledged  the 
draw  back,  wisdom  of  his  Lieutenant’s  advice,  and  directed  that 
the  army  should  retire  to  the  higher  ground. 

Such  was  the  true  explanation  of  the  movement  in  retreat 
which  lured  Rupert  forwards.  When,  however,  he  arrived 
opposite  the  Parliamentary  army,  even  Rupert  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  skill  with  which  his  adversaries  had  chosen 
their  position.  Not  only  if  he  persisted  in  attacking  was  he 
condemned  to  an  uphill  charge,  but  the  valley  which  separated 
him  from  the  Parliamentary  army  was  wet  and  unsuitable  for 
a  charge  of  cavalry.  Rupert  therefore  edged  away  to  the  right 
Rupert  on  towards  an  eminence  known  as  Dust  Hill,  and  sent 
Dust  Hill.  back  orders  to  the  whole  army  to  advance  with  all 
speed  to  that  position. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Royalists  on  the  crest  of  Dust 
Hill,  Fairfax,  fearing  to  be  outflanked,  had  no  choice  but  to 
..  move  to  the  left  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  enemy’s 
mentary  movement,  especially  as  the  wind  blew  from  the  west 
and  would  consequently  be  in  favour  of  soldiers 
attacking  from  that  quarter.  Here  Skippon,  whose 
duty  it  was  as  Major-General  to  draw  up  the  foot,  began  to 
place  them  in  array  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  in  a  fallow 
field,  by  the  side  of  which  a  hedge,  known  as  Sulby  hedge, 
running  at  right  angles  to  his  front,  offered  protection  to  his 
left  flank,  whilst  furze  bushes  and  rough  ground  on  the  other 
side  constituted  a  sufficient  defence  to  the  other  wing.  1  he 


army 
moves  to 
the  left. 
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position  was  a  strong  one,  as  the  ground  fell  steeply  away  to 
Broadmoor  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  front.  Fairfax,  how¬ 
ever,  we  know  not  whether  by  Cromwell's  advice  or  not,  thought 
that  it  could  be  yet  more  improved.  It  is  possible  that  he 
wished  to  conceal  his  superior  numbers  from  the  enemy,  or 
that  he  feared  that  some  confusion  amongst  the  young  soldiers 
in  his  own  ranks  might  give  encouragement  to  Rupert.  The 
Parliamentary  troops,  therefore,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Skippon, 
who  probably  thought  the  movement  risky  when  the 
enemy  was  so  near,  were  drawn  back  and  posted 
behind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  their  numbers 
and  position  would  be  unnoticed  by  the  enemy.  The  mar¬ 
shalling  of  the  foot  was  left  to  Skippon,  whilst  to 

1  he  mar-  &  .  1  1  ’ 

shading  of  Cromwell  was  assigned  the  marshalling  of  the  horse. 

Skippon  was  himself  to  take  charge  of  the  foot  ; 
Cromwell,  as  Lieutenant-General,  commanded  the  horse  on 
the  right.  Ireton  had,  at  Cromwell’s  request,  been  appointed 
Commissary-General  on  that  very  morning,  an  office  which 
carried  with  it  the  command  of  the  horse  on  the  left  wing. 
Okey,  with  a  thousand  dragoons,  all  of  them  picked  men,  was 
stationed  behind  Sulby  hedge.  It  would  serve  admirably  as  a 
cover  from  behind  which  a  galling  fire  could  be  directed  on 
the  flank  of  a  body  of  cavalry  charging  across  its  front. 

The  King’s  army  was  arranged  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  that  of  his  adversaries.  The  main  body  of  infantry  was  in 
^  f  the  centre  under  Astley,  the  King  himself  taking  up 
the  King’s  his  position  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  at  the  head 
of  a  reserve  composed  of  horse  and  foot.  The  bulk 
of  the  cavalry  was  on  the  wings,  Rupert  and  Maurice  com¬ 
manding  on  the  right,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  with  the  horse 
from  Newark  and  the  discontented  Yorkshire  horse  on  the 
left. 

Amongst  the  fierce  Puritans  of  the  Parliamentary  cavalry 
there  was  stern  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  long-wished-for  time 
T,  ,  when  through  their  arms  the  cause  of  God  was  to 

J  eel  ng  of  0 

the  puritan  be  put  to  the  test  of  battle.  “  I  can  say  this  of 
Naseby,”  wrote  Cromwell  afterwards,  “that  when  I 
saw  the  enemy  draw  up  and  march  in  gallant  order  towards  us, 
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and  we  a  company  of  poor  ignorant  men  to  seek  how  to  order 
our  battle,  the  General  having  commanded  me  to  order  all  the 
horse,  I  could  not— riding  alone  about  my  business— but  smile 
out  to  God  in  praises  in  assurance  of  victory,  because  God 
would,  by  things  that  are  not,  bring  to  naught  things  that  are, 
of  which  I  had  great  assurance — and  God  did  it.”  1 

The  company  of  poor  ignorant  men,  amongst  whom  the 
veterans  of  Marston  Moor  and  Newbury  were  to  fight  side  by 
The  opening  side  with  recruits  who  had  never  seen  a  battle,  and 
ot  the  battle.  wpQ  iiac^  for  weeks  past,  been  ridiculed  by  the 

Cavaliers  and  only  half  trusted  at  Westminster,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  as  soon  as  their  ranks  were  in  order  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  battle,  Rossiter,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  Lincolnshire,  rode  up  to  join  Cromwell  on  the 
right,  and  thus  raised  the  Parliamentary  army  to  a  force  num¬ 
bering  little  short  of  14,000  men,  almost  twice  as  many  as  the 
7,500  who  fought  for  Charles.  Recollecting  how  little  execu¬ 
tion  had  been  done  by  the  large  guns  at  Marston  Moor,  Fairfax 
contented  himself  with  giving  but  two  or  three  cannon  shots  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  Royalists.  On  came  the  enemy, 
horse  and  foot,  pouring  down  into  Broad  Moor,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  which  separated  the  two  armies,  and  pushing  up 
the  opposite  height.  A  little  below  the  top  the  armies  crashed 
together  almost  at  the  same  time,  though  Rupert’s  wing,  galled 
as  it  was  by  Okey’s  fire  from  the  hedge,  struck  first  upon  the 
Parliamentary  left.  Either  from  something  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  or  because  Ireton  was  new  to  the  command,  there  was 
a  want  of  cohesion  in  this  wing  of  Fairfax’s  army  which  neu¬ 
tralised  its  superiority  in  numbers.  Some  of  the  regiments 
dashed  forward  to  meet  Rupert  as  he  approached.  Others 
hung  back  irresolutely  to  receive  his  charge.  Ireton,  who  with 
the  troops  immediately  around  him  drove  back  the  enemy,  was 
distracted  from  his  proper  work  by  seeing  the  infantry  on  his 
right  hand  pressed  by  the  Royalist  foot,  which  was  by  this 
time  hotly  engaged.  Turning  sharply  to  the  right,  he  fell  upon 
the  enemy’s  infantry.  The  attempt  was  premature,  and  Ireton 
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himself  was  struck  down  with  wounds  in  his  thigh  and  face, 
and  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Rupert,  good 
Royalist  vie-  horseman  as  he  was,  took  instant  advantage  of  the 
Rariiam^!  distraction  in  the  opposite  ranks,  and  pushing  the 
tary  left.  charge  home,  drove  the  Parliamentary  horse  in  wild 
confusion  before  him. 

Unfortunately  for  Charles,  it  was  not  in  Rupert’s  nature  to 
draw  rein  to  see  how  the  battle  went  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Rupert  Galloping  on,  he  came  upon  the  baggage  train  at  the 
Access  uk>  outskirts  of  Naseby  village.  On  his  summoning  the 
far.  guard  to  sunender,  he  was  answered  by  a  stern  re¬ 

fusal  and  a  volley  from  the  defenders.  Yet  musket  shots  were 
no  permanent  defence  against  cavalry,  and  if  the  defenders  of 
the  baggage  escaped  destruction,  they  may  have  owed  their 
safety  to  unwonted  caution  on  the  part  of  Rupert.  He  must 
have  perceived,  if  he  looked  round  at  all,  that  there  were  no 
signs  of  a  Royalist  victory  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  It 
is,  at  least,  certain  that  he  abandoned  the  prey  before  him,  and 
hastened  back  to  take  his  part  in  the  battle  raging  before  him. 

Like  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  the  Parliamentary  infantry  in 
the  centre  soon  lost  the  services  of  its  commander.  Early  in 
't  he  fight  in  the  day  Skippon  was  struck  down,  and  though  he 
the  centre-  refused  to  leave  the  field,  he  was  helpless  to  exercise 
authority.  In  spite  of  their  numerical  superiority,  having 
7,000  foot  to  oppose  to  4,000  of  the  enemy,  the  Parliamentary 
infantry  were  discouraged  by  their  loss,  and  their  left  Hank 
being  exposed  since  the  flight  of  Ireton’s  cavalry,  the  front 
ranks  fell  back  in  disorder,  whilst  the  officers  of  the  broken 
regiments,  finding  it  impossible  to  induce  them  to  make  a 
stand,  threw  themselves  into  the  squares  of  the  second  line. 
It  was  no  light  issue  that  was  at  stake.  Whi  hever  leader  could 
bring  a  preponderant  force  of  horse  to  bear  upon  the  confused 
struggle  of  footmen  in  the  centre  would  have  England  at  his 
feet. 

While  Rupert  was  wasting  time  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  left  and  in  his  attack  on  the  guardians  of  the  baggage, 
Cromwell  was  winning  the  victory.  Even  before  Rossiter’s 
appearance,  he  had  outnumbered  the  cavalry  opposed'  to 
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defeats 

Langdale. 


him,  and  it  was  now  at  the  head  of  3,600  sabres  that  he 
watched  the  2,000  horsemen  of  the  enemy  toiling  up  the  slope. 

■  „  Then  with  all  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  the 

Cromwell  on  #  0 

the  right  ground  on  his  side,  he  gave  the  order  to  charge. 

Though  his  extreme  right  was  checked  by  furze 
bushes  and  a  rabbit  warren,  the  enemy  took  no  advantage,  as 
Rupert  had  taken  advantage  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  of 
the  consequent  dislocation  of  the  Parliamentary  line.  Whalley, 
who  had  smooth  ground  before  him,  charged  Lang- 
dale’s  own  regiment  and  routed  it  after  a  sharp 
engagement.  The  Northern  horse  had  long  been 
sullen  and  discontented,  and  it  may  be  that  their  arms  were 
the  weaker  for  the  burden  on  their  hearts.  Thrown  back  upon 
their  reserves,  they  left  the  flank  of  their  infantry  exposed. 

With  prompt  decision  Cromwell  held  back  part  of  his  force 
to  employ  it  in  mastering  the  Royalist  foot.  Three  regiments 
....  ,  he  could  well  spare  out  of  his  overwhelming  num 

against  the  bers  for  another  task,  and  he  pushed  them  on  in 

reserve. 

pursuit  of  the  beaten  enemy.  Charles,  it  is  true,  did 
not  quail  before  the  rush  of  the  horsemen  bearing  down  upon 
him,  and  he  bade  the  regiments  which  remained  intact  to 
(  barge  and  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Though  he 
had  the  strength  of  will  to  give  this  command,  he  had  not  the 
strength  of  will  to  meet  friendly  but  positive  resistance.  As 
he  rode  forward  to  share  in  the  peril,  the  Earl  of  Carnwath 
snatched  at  his  bridle,  crying  out,  “  Will  you  go  upon  your 
Charles  death  ?”  Charles  hesitated,  and  almost  at  the  same 
Lesitaies.  moment  some  one,  perhaps  gathering  a  hint  from  the 
King’s  movements,  gave  the  order  “  March  to  the  right.”  The 
Retreat  oc  whole  of  the  cavalry  of  the  reserve  wheeled  about  at 
the  reserve,  WOrd,  carrying  the  King  with  them,  and  rode 

hurriedly  to  the  rear.  After  a  flight  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  with  broken  ranks  and  dispirited  hearts,  they  halted  to 
see  what  further  lot  might  be  in  store  for  them. 

The  stress  of  battle  did  not  as  yet  fall  upon  this  panic- 
stricken  rout.  Cromwell,  with  the  main  body  of  his  horse, 
amongst  whom  Fairfax  had  now  thrown  himself,  flew  at 
the  doomed  infantry  which  was  still  struggling  heroically  for 
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victory  in  the  centre.  Rupert  had  not  yet  returned  from  his 
ill  timed  pursuit,  and  Okey,  finding  the  field  in  front  of  him 
General  empty,  ordering  his  dragoons  to  mount,  launched 
Kovaiist1  the  them  against  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  Royalist 
foot.  foot.  Some  too  of  the  broken  regiments  of  Ireton’s 

wing  had  by  this  time  rallied  and  joined  in  the  attack.  Before 
such  a  mass  of  horsemen  sweeping  down  upon  them  no  infantry 
could  in  those  days  make  a  stand,  and  least  of  all  a  force  which 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy’s  foot  in  front.  The  King’s  foot— Welshmen  for  the 
most  part  — were  in  no  case  to  repeat,  with  such  odds  against 
them,  the  marvels  of  the  London  trained  bands  at  Newbury.1 
Regiment  after  regiment  flung  down  its  arms  and  was  admitted 
to  quarter.  One  regiment  alone  held  out  beyond  expectation. 
Complete  Fairfax,  whose  helmet  had  been  struck  off  in  the 
Rovaiist the  fighh  hut  who  continued  to  expose  himself  bare- 
centre.  headed  to  the  chance  of  war,  bade  the  colonel  of 

his  guard  to  attack  it  in  front  whilst  he  himself  fell  upon  it  in 

the  rear.  The  double  assault  broke  up  the  last  resistance,  and 
with  the  overthrow  of  this  gallant  regiment  Charles's  infantry 
ceased  to  exist.  Fairfax  had  borne  himself  all  through  the 
fight  with  the  bravery  which  he  shared  in  common  with  many 
of  his  troopers.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  in  any  way  impressed 
his  mind  upon  the  course  of  the  battle  as  Rupert  and  Crom¬ 
well  did  after  their  respective  fashion;  but  his  modesty  was  all 
his  own.  After  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand  the  ensign  of 
the  last  regiment  which  resisted,  he  left  the  colours  on  the 
Modesty  of  ground.  A  soldier  who  picked  them  up  boasted 

r am ax.  that  he  had  won  them  by  killing  the  officer  in 

charge.  “  I  have  honour  enough,”  said  Fairfax  when  he  heard 
of  the  braggart’s  lying  tale;  “let  him  take  that  honour  to 
himself.” 

The  whole  battle  was  practically  at  an  end  when  Rupert 
came  back  from  his  too  precipitate  charge.  Not  venturing  to 
attack  the  victors,  he  rode  off  to  rejoin  his  sovereign  in  the  rear. 
There  were  those  in  the  Parliamentary  ranks  who  wished  to 
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direct  a  cavalry  charge  on  his  disorganised  horsemen  as  they 
passed  across  the  field,  but  Fairfax  refused  to  run  the  risk. 

He  halted  his  cavalry  till  his  foot  had  reformed,  and 
comes  back  then  advanced  to  the  line  of  hill  from  which  the 
King’s  army  had  descended  before  the  fight.  Here 
he  drew  up  his  whole  force  in  battle  array.  To  attack  a  com¬ 
plete  army  with  his  scanty  force,  and  that  composed  of  cavalry 
alone,  was  a  rashness  from  which  even  Rupert  recoiled.  Both 
he  and  Charles  knew  that  the  day  was  lost,  and, 
the  King’s  wheeling  round,  the  Royalist  horse  sought  safety  in 
retreat.  The  retreat  soon  quickened  into  flight,  and 
for  fourteen  miles,  till  the  walls  of  Leicester  were  reached, 
Fairfax’s  troopers,  slaughtering  as  they  rode,  swept  after  them 
in  pursuit. 

The  victorious  foot  meanwhile  remained  behind  to  guard 
Result  of  the  the  captives,  and  to  strip  them  of  the  plunder  which 
buttle.  they  had  gathered  since  they  had  broken  up  from 


Leicester. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the  blow  had  been  decisive. 
The  King’s  infantry  was  almost  to  a  man  destroyed  or  cap¬ 
tured.  Five  thousand  prisoners  of  both  arms  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  What  was  more  disastrous  still  was  that 
of  this  number  nearly  500  were  officers.  Even  if  Charles  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  fresh  regiments  of  infantry,  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  find  officers  competent  to  train  and  command  them. 
Further,  his  whole  train  of  artillery,  forty  barrels  of  powder, 
and  arms  for  8,000  men  passed  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  To 
win  such  a  victory  almost  every  element  of  success  had  com¬ 
bined.  On  the  Parliamentary  side  was  a  better  cavalry  officer 
and  a  far  more  numerous  army.  Part,  at  least,  of  Fairfax’s 
horse  had  been  superior  to  anything  which  could  be  produced 
on  the  other  side.  Yet,  after  all,  a  victory  in  which  14,000 
men  defeated  7,500,  and  that  too  not  without  difficulty,  cannot 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  great  examples  of  military  efficiency. 
The  truth  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  Parliamentary  army  was 
composed  of  raw  soldiers  hardly  as  yet  inured  to  discipline,  or 
to  the  sight  of  an  enemy  in  the  field. 

The  slain  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  prisoners,  about 
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700  having  been  killed  in  the  battle  and  300  in  the  pursuit. 
The  worst  fate  was  reserved  for  the  unhappy  women  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  camp.  About  a  hundred,  being  of  Irish  birth,  ‘  with 
cruel  countenances,’  were  knocked  on  the  head  without  mercy. 
The  faces  of  the  English  harlots  were  gashed  in  order  to  render 
them  for  ever  hideous,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
officers’  and  soldiers’  wives  shared  the  fate  of  their  frailer 
sisters.  Puritanism  was  intolerant  of  vice,  and  it  had  no 
pity  for  the  sex  on  which  its  hideous  burden  falls  most 
heavily.1 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  the  result  of  the  victory  at 
Naseby,  it  loosed  Cromwell’s  tongue.  Ever  since  the  day 
when  he  had  discovered  that  the  aid  of  the  Scots  was 
a  necessity  if  the  King  was  to  be  defeated  he  had 
kept  silence  on  that  subject  of  liberty  of  conscience 
which  was  so  near  to  his  heart.  “  Honest  men,”  he  now  wrote 
to  Lenthall  before  he  sought  rest  after  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  “served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are 
trusty ;  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  discourage 
them.  .  .  .  He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience, 
and  you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for.”  2 

So  little  did  the  House  of  Commons  share  Cromwell’s 
sentiments  on  this  matter,  that  in  sending  his  letter  to  the 
His  letter  press  they  omitted  this  paragraph.  It  was  to  no 
Cy'the ted  purpose  that  they  exercised  their  censorship.  The 
Commons.  House  of  Lords,  probably  in  mere  thoughtlessness, 


Cromwell 
pleads  for 
liberty. 


1  Walker ,  1 30;  Sling  shy's  Diary ,  151  ;  Spring,  37  ;  While  iocke,  1 5 1  ; 
Perfect  Occui  rences ,  E.  262,  10  ;  A  glorious  victory ,  E.  2 88,  21  ;  A  true 
relation ,  E.  288,  22  ;  Three  Letters,  E.  288,  27  ;  A  more  exact  and  perfect 
relation,  E.  288,  28;  The  zveekly  account,  E.  288,  33  ;  A  more  particular 
and  exact  relation,  E.  288,  38.  The  letter  attached  to  An  Ordinance,  E. 
288,  26,  from  a  gentleman  of  public  employment,  is  ascribed  to  Rushworth, 
in  a  note  in  Thomason’s  hand.  For  a  discussion  on  the  movements  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  battle,  and  for  an  acknowledgment  of  my  obligations  to 
Colonel  Ross,  see  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 

2  Carlyle ,  Letter  XXIX. 
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simultaneously  ordered  a  complete  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  sent 
forth  to  the  world.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  some,  even 
amongst  usually  well-informed  persons,  who  maintained  that 
the  mutilated  copy  was  alone  genuine.1 

1  The  two  forms  are  both  amongst  the  Thomason  Tracts  (E.  288,  26  ; 
E.  288,  27).  Thomason  notes  that  the  copy  without  the  paragraph  was 
as  Cromwell  wrote  it,  imagining  the  most  characteristic  portion  of  the 
letter  to  have  been  forged.- 
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If  Cromwell’s  political  advice  was  disregarded  at  Westminster, 
it  was  more  than  ever  impossible  to  dispense  with  his  services 
as  a  military  commander.  On  June  1 6  the  Lords 
agreed  to  confirm  his  Lieutenant-Generalship  for 
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three  months,1  and  as  the  command  was  again  con- 
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firmed  from  time  to  time  as  its  term  expired,  it 
Generalship.  pracbcally  became  permanent.  The  same  favour 

accorded  to  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  who  respectively  commanded  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  forces  in  Cheshire  and  in  so  much  of  North 
Wales  as  was  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  King.2 
In  none  of  these  cases  was  there,  properly  speaking, 
an  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordi¬ 
nance.  That  Ordinance  did  not  take  away  from  the  Houses 
the  power  of  appointing  their  members  to  offices  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  their  resignation. 

Amongst  the  friends  of  the  Parliament  hope  was  at  last 
high  of  bringing  the  long  weary  war  to  a  close.  On  June  18 
Leicester  surrendered,3  and  Fairfax  was  set  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  beaten  King.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  press  men  to  enable  him  to  follow  up  his  victory 
Yet,  from  both  military  and  political  reasons,  there  was  in 
some  quarters  a  strong  disposition  to  bring  the  Scottish  army 
The  Scots  southwards,  either  to  supplement  or  to  counter- 
to  advance,  balance  the  success  of  the  New  Model.  Soldiers 
might  remember  that  Fairfax  could  not  at  the  same  time 

1  L.J.  vii.  433.  8  Ibid ;  vii.  367,  599. 

s  A  copy  of  a  Idler. 
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follow  the  King  and  besiege  his  fortresses.  The  Presbyterians, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  already  begun  to  depreciate  Naseby. 
We  hope,”  wrote  Baillie,  “  the  back  of  the  malignant  party 
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is  broken.  Some  fear  the  insolence  of  others,  to  whom  alone 
the  Lord  has  given  the  victory  of  that  day.  It  was  never  more 
necessary  to  haste  up  all  possible  recruits  to  our  army.”  1  The 
same  sentiment  was  in  the  minds  of  Baillie’s  English  friends. 

The  Scottish  army  was  by  this  time  available  for  service 
in  England.  The  King’s  march  eastwards  from  Drayton  had 
Leven’s  removed  all  apprehension  of  an  attack  upon  Scot- 
mo\ ements.  jan(j  by  way  0f  Lancashire,  and,  whilst  the  King  had 

been  marching  upon  Leicester  and  Naseby,  Leven  had  care¬ 
fully  retraced  his  steps  through  Westmoreland  into  Yorkshire. 
Having  required  and  received  assurances  that  his  army  would 
no  longer  be  neglected  by  the  Houses,  he  continued  his  march 
southwards,  and  on  Tune  20  he  was  able  to  announce 

June  20.  .  * 

Hearrivesat  his  arrival  at  Mansfield.  When  the  news  arrived, 
a  month’s  pay  of  31,000/.  had  already  been  voted 
for  the  Scots,  and  the  City  at  once  agreed  to  supply  the  money 
in  advance.3 

The  City  was  for  the  moment  in  an  excellent  humour. 
The  free  hand  which  had  been  given  to  Fairfax  had  been  given 

The  city  in  at  *ts  bidding,  and  it  might  reasonably  attribute  to 
a  liberal  itself  some  part  of  the  glory  of  Naseby.4  The 
citizens  felt  no  inclination  to  close  their  purses  now 
that  they  saw  a  chance  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war. 

On  the  19th,  the  day  appointed  as  a  thanksgiving 

jure  iQ«  #  # 

The  City  day  for  the  great  victory,  the  City  entertained  the 

banquet.  TT  , 

two  Houses  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  Two  days 
later  the  scene  of  interest  was  transferred  to  the  streets.  On 
_  the  2 1  st  the  prisoners  from  Naseby  were  to  enter 

June  21.  A  J 

Entry  of  the  London.  The  Royalists  predicted  that  the  show 
would  be  but  a  poor  one.  Though  prisoners  had 
been  collected  from  all  quarters  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
as  many  as  seven  hundred  together.5  When  the  day  arrived 
no  less  than  three  thousand  were  led  through  the  streets 
thronged  with  a  triumphant  multitude.6 

1  BaUlie ,  ii.  287.  2  L.J.  vii.  449.  3  Ihid.  vii.  441. 

4  Sabran  to  Brienne,  June  19.  Add.  MSS.  5,461,  fol.  269. 

5  Kicholas  to  Rupert,  June  23.  Add.  MSS.  18,982,  fol.  65. 

6  The  manner  how  the  prisoners  are  to  be  brought  in'o  London.  E. 
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Most  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  of  Welsh  origin. 
The  Houses  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  be  burdened  with 
their  maintenance,  and  after  an  effort  to  bring  home 
to  them  the  misery  of  their  condition,  by  forcing 
them  to  pass  some  nights  in  the  open  air  in  Tothill  Fields, 
they  sent  Dr.  Cradock,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  to  preach 
to  them  two  sermons  in  their  own  language,  after 
which  they  were  invited  to  take  the  Covenant  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  employment  in  Ireland.  About  five 
hundred  only  accepted  the  offer  at  once,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  more  followed  their  example  after  the 
interval  of  a  few  months.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
picked  up  some  recruits  for  his  master’s  service  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  but  the  greater  part  remained  in  custody  till  the  end  of 
the  war  brought  with  it  a  general  release  of  prisoners.1 

That  the  war  must  be  carried  on  with  unflagging  energy 
was  now  on  the  lips  of  all  who  were  not  Royalists.  Yet  the 
The  war  to  vel7  greatness  of  the  success  could  not  fail  to  en- 
ousiygprose-  courage  in  some  minds  the  hope  that  the  King 
cuted.  would  be  at  last  sufficiently  conscious  of  weakness  to 
accept  the  proposals  which  he  had  rejected  at  Uxbridge. 

On  the  20th  the  Lords  took  fresh  propositions  of 
peace  into  consideration,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  received  the  support  of  the  Scottish  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  added  a  request  that  the  war  might 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  during  the  negotiations,  and  that 
there  might  be  a  ‘  speedy  settling  of  religion  and  the  House  of 
God.’  The  rift  between  Presbyterians  and  Independents  was 
still  open.2 


June  50. 
The  !  ords 
suggest  a 
fresh  nego¬ 
tiation. 


2S8,  48.  4,000  had  been  taken,  but  seme  of  the  prisoners  had  escaped  on 

the  road,  and  others  were  for  various  reasons  kepi  back.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  became  of  Irish  prisoners.  An  order  was  given  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  they  should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  that  too  at 
Fairfax’s  special ,  request.  L.J.  vii.  433;  C.J.  iv.  182;  Nicholas  to 
Rupert,  July  11,  Add.  MSS.  18,982,  fol.  68.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  later  order  that  the  mere  Irish  were  to  be  committed  to  prison.  C.J. 
iv.  21. 

1  The  Moderate  Intelligenrer,  E.  292,  3  ;  Sabran  to  Brienne,  July 
Sept.  Add.  A/SS.  5,461  fol.  2S4,  368b.  2  L.J.  vii.  441,  442. 
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However  anxious  the  Lords  might  be  for  the  resumption  of 
negotiations,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  proceed  further  in 
the  teeth  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  revelation  of  the 
The  King's  King’s  most  secret  intrigues.  The  King’s  cabinet 
cabinet.  had  been  captured  at  Naseby,  and  had  been  sent  up 
to  Westminster  by  Fairfax.  The  greater  part  of  the  letters 
contained  in  it  were  drafts  or  copies  of  those  written  by  Charles 
Revelations  to  his  wife.  From  these  and  from  other  papers  in 
the  kt tens’11  t^e  same  collection  it  appeared  beyond  a  shadow  of 
found  in  it.  doubt  that  Charles,  whatever  had  been  declared  in 
his  name  at  Uxbridge,  had  never  really  acknowledged  the 
Houses  at  Westminster  as  a  lawful  Parliament.  Worse  still,  in 
the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  was  the  King’s  negotiation  for  the 
landing  of  an  Irish  army  in  England,  and  iiis  readiness  to 
abolish  the  laws  against  the  English  Catholics.  Nor  was  it 
easy  to  forgive  his  attempt  to  introduce  upon  English  soil  the 
wild  soldiery  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.1 

The  papers  justifying  these  grave  accusations  were  for  the 
most  part  read  first  in  the  two  Houses  and  then  at  a  Common 
july_  Hall  in  the  City.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were 
ofUtheCatlon  Printed  for  the  reading  of  all  men.  That  no  doubt 
letters,  Gf  their  genuineness  might  be  entertained,  any  per¬ 
sons  who  wished  to  put  it  to  the  test  were  invited  to  examine 
the  originals.  The  effect  of  their  publication  was  enormous  2 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  treat  with  a  King  who  was  at  heart  so 
little  of  an  Englishman,  and  whose  professions  were 
so  little  in  accordance  with  his  practice.  “The  key 
of  the  King’s  cabinet,”  wrote  a  London  pamphleteer, 
“as  it  hath  unlocked  the  mystery  of  former  treaties, 
so  I  hope  it  will  lock  up  our  minds  from  thoughts  of  future.”  3 
It  was  no  mere  record  of  a  dead  past  which  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  unveiled.  One  of  the  captured  letters  had  been  written 
as  late  as  June  8.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Charles’s  conduct  in  July  would  differ  from  his  conduct  in 
June. 

The  King’s  Cabinet  Opened.  E.  292,  27. 

L.J .  vii.  465;  C.J.  iv.  190.  Thomason’s  date  of  publication  is 
July  14.  3  The  City  Alarum .  E.  292,  12. 
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The  King 
at  Here¬ 
ford. 


Charles,  in  f ict,  was  far  from  being  discouraged  by  his 
overthrow  at  Naseby.  His  cavalry,  though  defeated,  was  almost 
intact,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  in  levying  foot  amongst  those  rugged  Welsh  hills  which 
jun-i9.  had  supplied  him  so  well  before.  On  June  19  he 
reached  Hereford.  The  news  which  met  him  there 
was  disquieting.  A  large  party  of  his  supporters  had 
been  defeated  at  Stokesay  on  the  8th,  and  Sir  William  Crofts, 
the  ablest  of  the  Herefordshire  Royalists,  had  been  slain  in  the 
action.1  Yet  the  county  professed  its  willingness  to  support 
the  King  in  his  misfortune.  Gerard  too  at  last  arrived  with 
2,000  men  from  Wales.  Charles  was  thus  able,  with  reinforcer 
ments  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  way,  to  muster  3,000 
H  h  ^  foot  and  4,000  horse,  and  might  therefore  hope  soon 
repair  his  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  not  inferior, 

losses  •  •  • 

numerically  at  least,  to  that  with  which  he  had  fought 
at  Naseby.  In  the  West,  Goring  could  dispose  of  a  consider¬ 
able  army,  and  if  the  siege  of  Taunton  could  be  brought  sue 
cessfully  to  an  end  he  would  be  able  to  advance— so  at  least  it 
was  fondly  hoped  at  Hereford — with  a  force  of  8,000  foot  and 
6,000  horse.2  If  the  two  armies  could  only  be  brought 
together,  Charles  would  be  far  stronger  in  numbers  than  he 
had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

It  would  not  have  been  characteristic  of  Charles  to  depend 
on  English  troops  alone.  “The  late  misfortune,”  he  wrote  to 
Ormond  the  day  before  his  arrival  at  Hereford, 

June  18.  . 

He  appeals  “  makes  the  Irish  assistance  more  necessary  than 
to  Ormond.  before  For  if  within  these  two  months  you  could 

send  me  a  considerable  assistance,  I  am  confident  that  both 
my  last  loss  would  be  soon  forgotten,  and  likewise  it  may,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  put  such  a  turn  to  my  affairs  as  to  make  me 
in  a  far  better  condiiion  before  winter  than  I  have  been  at  any 
time  since  this  rebellion  began.”  3 

Charles,  in  fact,  had  persuaded  himself  that  his  last  con- 


1  Intelligence  from  Shropshire.  E.  290,  II.  For  the  date  of  the 
action,  see  Webb’s  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire,  ii.  193- 1 96. 

2  Digby  to  Ormond,  June  19.  Carte’s  Ormond,  vi.  301. 

3  The  King  to  Ormond,  June  18.  Ibid.  v.  14. 
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cessions  to  the  Irish  must  by  this  time  have  brought  about  a 
conclusion  of  the  long-desired  peace.  “  We  all,” 
wrote  Digby,  “  take  it  for  granted  that  the  peace  of 
Ireland  is  concluded.”  1  Glamorgan  had  now  finally 
set  out  for  Dublin  to  smooth  away  all  remaining 
difficulties.2  Lest  Glamorgan’s  intervention  might 
prove  insufficient,  another  emissary,  Colonel  Fitz william,  was 
Mission  of  almost  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Ireland.  Like 
Glamorgan,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  command  of 
10,000  Irish  soldiers,  and  to  transport  them  into 
England.  He  had  recently  arrived  from  France  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  the  Queen.  His  only  stipulation 
was  that  the  Irish  were  to  have  ‘free  use  of  their  religion,  a 
free  Parliament,  and  the  penal  laws  to  be  taken  off.’  Charles, 
who  had  already  expressed  his  readiness  to  grant  all  these 
things,  raised  no  objection.3  In  expectation  of  a  successful 
June  26.  result,  Langdale  was  appointed  Governor  of  North 
Wales,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  Irish  when 
they  landed,  and  was  directed  in  the  meanwhile  to 
cross  the  sea  to  confer  with  Ormond  on  the  most 
suitable  way  of  shipping  them.  Almost  at  the  same 
to  Cornwall,  time  Daniel  O’Neill  received  instructions  to  repair 
to  Cornwall  to  get  transports  ready  for  the  purpose.4 


Langdale 
sent  to 
North 
Wales. 

June  27. 
Daniel 
O  Neill  sent 


1  Digby  to  Ormond,  June  19.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi.  301. 

2  The  King  to  Glamorgan,  June  23.  Harl.  MSS.  6,988,  fol.  1 14.  I 
gather  from  this  letter  that  Glamorgan  started  without  any  fresh  direc¬ 
tions,  as  the  King  merely  writes,  “  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  gone 
to  Ireland.”  The  language  of  Byron  supports  this  view.  “  Upon  these 
considerations,”  he  writes  —  i.e.  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining  aid  after 
Naseby — “my  Lord  of  Glamorgan  hath  thought  fit  to  hasten  his  journey 
into  Ireland.”  Digby  to  Ormond.  Carte  MSS.  xv.  fol.  99. 

3  Propositions  offered  by  Fitzwilliam,  May  ~f.,  The  King's  Cabinet 
Opened ,  p.  21,  E.  292,  27  ;  Fitzwilliam  to  Digby,  July  16,  S.P.  Dom.  ; 
the  King  to  Ormond,  June  18,  Digby  to  Ormond,  June  19,  Carte’s 
Ormond ,  v.  14,  vi.  304. 

4  Digby  to  Ormond,  June  26,  Ibid.  vi.  302  ;  Instructions  to  O’Neill, 
Tune  27,  Lud'ozu's  Memoirs  (ed.  1751),  iii.  305.  The  King  was  at  this 
time  confident  that  Ormond  would  do  his  best  to  send  the  Irish  over. 
“As  for  my  letter  to  Ormond,”  he  had  written  to  the  Queen  about  a 
month  before  Naseby,  “he  understands  it  clearly  enough,  but  he  is  some- 
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Sanguine  as  Charles  was,  he  could  not  but  have  moments 
of  despondency.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  son  on  June  23,  he 
June  ,3.  faced  the  possibility  of  his  own  capture.  In  such  a 
instructions  case  the  Prince  was  never  to  yield  to  any  con- 
to  his  son.  ditions  that  were  dishonourable,  unsafe  for  his  own 
person,  or  derogatory  to  regal  authority,  even  to  save  his 
father’s  life.1 

The  outlook  on  Charles’s  side  was  indeed  more  gloomy 
than  Charles,  even  in  his  most  despondent  moments,  could 
Effect  of  the  possibly  imagine.  His  persistent  efforts  to  master 
appeal  to  the  ^ls  rebellious  subjects  by  Irish  and  foreign  aid  were 
uEh.  converting  the  New  Model  into  a  national  army. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  mere  soldiers  like  Byron  and  Langdale2; 
to  applaud  any  means  which  would  bring  recruits  to  their' 
diminishing  forces.  To  them  an  Irish  soldier  was  as  good  as 
one  of  English  birth,  if  only  he  knew  how  to  handle  a  musket 
or  a  pike.  To  civilians  who  were  Englishmen  first  ■  and 
Royalists  afterwards  the  difference  was  immense.  Even  in 
Royalist  districts  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  was  hardly  to  be  expected  after  the  revelation  of 
Charles’s  secrets  in  the  letters  captured  at  Naseby. 

In  the  meanwhile  Fairfax  was  pressing  on  towards  the' 
T  West.  On  June  21  one  more  attempt  was  made  in 

June  21.  *  L 

Proposal  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  subject  him  to  civilian 

subordinate  . 

Fairfax  to  authority.  I  he  members  who  sat  for  eastern  and 
tee  of  Both  southern  constituencies  wished  to  confer  upon  the 
Kingdoms.  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  authority  to  recall 
him,  if  it  thought  fit  to  do  so.  Their  proposal  was  couched 


what  fearful  to  take  that  burden  upon  him  without  the  Council  there  ; 
but  I  have  now  so  cleared  that  doubt  likewise  to  him  that  nothing  but  his 
disobedience —which  I  cannot  expect — can  hinder  speedily  the  peace  of 
Ireland.”  The  King  to  the  Queen,  May  12.  Letters  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
3°3- 

1  Clarendon ,  x.  4. 

2  “  It  is  in  your  power,”  wrote  Langdnle  to  Ormond,  “to  make  your¬ 
self  famous  to  all  ages  for  your  loyalty  to  His  Majesty,  and  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  English  nation  from  the  greatest  rebellion  and  anarchical 
government  that  ever  yet  threatened  the  ruin  thereof.”  Langdale  to-' 
Ormond,  July  3.  Carte  MSS,  xv.  fob  190. 
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in  the  interests  of  their  own  districts,  though  the  form  in 
which  it  was  made  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  inspired 
by  a  wider  patriotism.  Their  motion  was  rejected,  but  the 

June  25.  Committee  was  instructed  ‘  to  take  care  for  the 
whatahetodo  sa^ety  of  the  West,  and  with  regard  to  the  whole 
thinks  best,  kingdom.’  The  Committee,  wiser  than  the  House, 
simply  directed  Fairfax  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment.1 

Fairfax  had  not  altogether  an  easy  task  before  him.  On 
the  26th  he  reached  Lechlade  on  his  way  to  Marlborough. 

June  26.  His  army  was  in  much  distress.  Horses  and  arms 
difficulties  were  wanting,  and  desertions  had  been  frequent. 

.  ,  The  associated  counties,  having  been  called  on  to 

Condition  of  # 

his  army.  supply  the  full  tale  of  men  which  they  were  bound 
by  the  New  Model  Ordinance  to  furnish,  were  slack  in  com¬ 
plying  with  the  demand,  and  when  at  last  they  pressed  the 
recruits  and  sent  them  off,  they  took  no  pains  to  stop  desertion, 
or  to  seize  the  runaways  after  their  return  to  their  homes. 
Fairfax  now  appealed  to  the  Flouses  to  remedy  this  mischief, 
and  the  Houses  at  once  complied  with  his  request  as  far  as  it 
was  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

Even  after  the  efficiency  of  the  Parliamentary  army  had 
been  restored,  the  difficulties  of  the  military  position  which 
The  military  Fairfax  was  called  on  to  face  were  by  no  means 
position.  slight.  He  had  only  one  army  to  dispose  of,  whilst 
the  enemy  had  two.  He  could  not  afford  to  divide  his  own 
force,  and  whether  he  turned  upon  Charles  or  Goring,  he 
would  leave  the  way  open  for  plundering  raids  upon  the 
Parliamentary  districts  by  whichever  army  he  left  unopposed. 
He  now  announced  to  both  Houses  that  he  had  made  his 
choice.  Of  the  two  hostile  armies  he  considered  Goring’s  to 
be  the  more  dangerous.  Taunton  was  for  the  third  time 
straitened,  and  Massey’s  force,  previously  ordered  to  keep  the 
country  open  around  the  town,2  had,  since  Goring’s  return  to 
the  West,  been  found  quite  inadequate  to  the  task.  Fairfax 
therefore  resolved  to  make  the  relief  of  Taunton  and  the 


1  C.J.  iv.  182  ;  D’Ewes’s  Diary,  Ilarl.  MSS.  1 66,  fol.  220b  ;  the 
Cora,  of  B.  Iv.  to  Fairfax,  June  25,  Com  Letter  Book . 

1  See  p.  229. 
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defeat  of  Goring  his  immediate  care.  It  was  for  the  Houses 
to  devise  a  mode  of  keeping  the  King  in  check.1 

Fortunately  for  the  Houses,  they  had  now  the  Scottish 
army  to  fall  back  upon.  As  long  as  Carlisle  held  out  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  inducing  Leven  to  move 
Surrender  of  farther  south.  The  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Glemham, 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  for  some  time  the 
garrison  had  been  reduced  to  the  scantiest  and  most  loathsome 
food.  At  last,  on  June  28,  its  power  of  defying  starvation  was 
at  an  end,  and  Glemham  capitulated  to  David  Leslie.2  In 
spite  of  the  objections  of  his  English  auxiliaries,  Leslie  placed 
Carlisle  in  the  charge  of  a  Scottish  garrison.  At  Westminster 
this  addition  to  the  material  pledges  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
was  viewed  with  grave  dissatisfaction,  but  it  was  not  a  moment 
when  the  Houses  could  afford  to  quarrel  with  their  allies. 
They  invited  Leven  to  march  forward  and  to  lay  siege  to 
Hereford,  thus  performing  the  double  task  of  assail- 

The  Scots  to  .  .  .  , 

besiege  mg  an  important  garrison  and  of  opposing  Charles 
in  a  district  in  which  his  influence  was  still  great. 
Leven  rested  at  Nottingham  till  he  had  ascertained  that  money 
was  really  being  provided  for  the  pay  of  his  men.  He  then 
pushed  forward,  and  on  July  8  he  established  him¬ 
self  at  Alcester.  He  had  been  joined  by  an  English 
force  under  Sir  John  Gell,  and  after  this  reinforce¬ 
ment  his  army  numbered  somewhat  more  than  7,000  men.3  It 
was  hardly  capable  of  rapidly  manoeuvring,  if  it  is  true  that  it 
was  followed  by  no  less  than  4,000  women  and  children.  Till 
the  promised  money  arrived  the  army  was  compelled  to  live 
at  free  quarters,  a  system  which  was  always  accompanied  by 
wastefulness  and  oppression  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gain  of 
the  soldiers.4 


July  8. 
Leven  at 
Alcester. 


1  Fairfax  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  June  26.  L.J.  vii.  463. 

2  Rushw .  vi.  1 1 8. 

3  C.J.  iv.  205. 

4  “They  plunder  notably  in  the  country,”  writes  Nicholas  of  the 
Scottish  women,  “  nothing  inferior  to  the  Irish  women  slain  at  Naseby. 
I  hear  that  the  Earl  of  Leven  is  troubled  that  the  rebels  gave  no  quarter 
to  the  Irish  at  Naseby,  and  saith  that  he  will  not  engage  his  Scots  but  at 
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Fairfax  was  already  far  advanced  towards  the  West.  On 
July  1,  when  not  far  from  Salisbury,  he  found  himself  con- 
juiy  x.  fronted  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  The  burdens 
SaUsbury.ear  °f  the  war  lay  most  heavily  on  the  agricultural 
Mayas  population.  On  May  25,  4,000  farmers  and  yeomen 
The  from  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  had  met  to 

men  in  Wells 

and  Dorset,  appoint  an  organised  body  of  watchmen  to  seize 
plunderers,  and  to  carry  them  for  punishment  to  the  nearest 
garrison  of  the  party  to  which  the  offenders  belonged.1  On 
^  June  2  a  similar  body  in  Somerset  presented  to  the 

and  in  *  Prince  of  Wales  a  petition  asking  for  redress  of 
grievances.2  Further  experience  showed  that  it  was 
useless  to  expect  the  officers  of  the  garrisons  to  do  justice  on 
^  their  own  men.  On  June  30  they  resolved  not  only 
Further  *  to  inflict  the  punishment  themselves,  but  to  offer 
proceedings.  protect-jon  to  pressecj  men  who  had  deserted  the' 

service  into  which  they  had  been  driven.3  The  men  of  Wilts 
and  Dorset  took  a  still  more  daring  step.  They  resolved  to 
send  messengers  both  to  King  and  Parliament  to  request  them 
to  make  peace,  and  they  gave  a  testimony  of  their  earnestness 
by  subscribing  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  neighbouring 
garrisons  to  subsist  without  plunder  till  an  answer  had  been 
received.  The  movement  set  on  foot  in  three  counties  by  the 
Clubmen — as  the  countrymen  were  called  from  their  appear¬ 
ance  without  pikes  or  firearms  at  the  county  musters  — had 
June  29.  already  assumed  a  distinctly  political  aspect.  On 
thh  mS-  June  39  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  some  of  them 
sey’s  troops.  anq  a  party  Qf  Massey’s  men  at  Sturminster  Newton, 
and  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides. 


good  advantage,  for  he  finds  the  country  not  well  satisfied  with  their 
coming  southward,  and  if  the  King’s  generals  should  give  private  order 
that  no  quarter  be  given  to  his  Scots  soldiers  .  .  .  which  he  confesses 
were  but  equal,  the  small  number  which  he  hath  would  be  soon  destroyed, 
and  he  should  speedily  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  English,”  Nicholas  to 
Rupert,  July  11.  Add.  MSS.  18,932,  iol.  68. 

1  The  desires  and  resolutions  of  the  Clubinen.  E.  292,  24. 

2  Answer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Clg,r.  A/SSi  1,894. 

:i  Ter  feet  Occurrences,  E,  263,  30, 
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No  man  living  was  better  qualified  than  Fairfax  to  deal  with 
such  a  movement.  On  July  2,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
,  Blandford,  he  showed  his  determination  to  meet  with 

July  2. 

A  soldier  fairness  the  only  demand  of  the  Clubmen  of  which 
it  was  possible  to  take  account,  by  executing  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  was  caught  plundering.  On  the  3rd,  when  he  reached 
.  ,  Dorchester,  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Club- 

July  3. 

A  deputation  men  of  Dorset.  Their  leader,  Holies,  demanded  a 

to  Fairfax.  .  .  ,  .  .  .  rr . 

passport  to  enable  him  to  present  a  petition  to  King 
and  Parliament.  In  this  petition  the  Clubmen  asked  that 
there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  all  soldiers  who 
wished  to  return  to  their  homes  might  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and 
that  they  might  themselves  have  the  custody  of  all  places  in 
the  county  garrisoned  by  either  party.  In  making  these  re¬ 
quests  Holies  spoke  in  a  tone  of  menace.  If  they  were  rejected, 
he  said,  the  Clubmen  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience. 
Fairfax  would  soon  be  engaged  with  Goring.  If  he  got  the 
worst,  every  fugitive  would  be  knocked  on  the  head  without 
mercy. 

Fairfax  answered  with  admirable  temper.  Fie  desired  peace, 
he  said,  as  much  as  they  did  themselves.  It  appeared,  however, 
^  ]  from  the  King’s  letters  taken  at  Naseby  c  that  con- 
Faufax  tracts  are  already  made  for  the  bringing  in  of  10,000 

replies#  m 

French  and  6,000  Irish.’ 2  How  could  they  ask  him 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  and  to  loose  his  hold  on  the  port-towns 
at  a  time  when  a  foreign  invasion  was  expected  ?  Good  disci¬ 
pline  was  all  that  he  could  promise  them,  and  with  that  they 
.  ,  ,  „  must  be  content.  Fairfax’s  argument  was  enforced 

A  body  of  ,  ° 

Clubmen  by  the  arrival  of  news  that  a  body  of  Clubmen  had 
been  routed  with  some  loss  by  the  Governor  of 
Lyme,  and  the  Parliamentary  army  was  allowed  to  continue  its 
march  without  hindrance.3 

The  danger  which  Fairfax  had  apprehended  from  the 
western  Royalists  seemed  less  formidable  as  it  was  approached. 


1  He  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  Holies,  of  Salisbury,  who  led  the 
Wiltshire  Clubmen. 

-  The  numbers  appear  to  be  inverted. 

3  fyngg,  61-66. 
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Their  forces  were  without  the  coherence  which  discipline 
alone  can  give.  The  rapacity  of  the  generals  had  alienated  all 
State  of  th  but  the  King's  most  devoted  partisans.  In  Devon - 
i^thewTi7  S^ire  t^ie  greedy  and  unscrupulous  Grenvile,  now 
c  d  recovered  from  his  wound,1  was  placed  in  command 
Sir  Richard  of  the  troops  blockading  Plymouth.  He  used  his 
authority  to  bring  into  his  own  hands  the  seques¬ 
tered  estates  of  the  few  Parliamentarian  gentlemen  of  the 
county.  The  tenants  soon  learnt  to  regret  the  change.  As  a 
landlord  he  rack-rented  them.  As  the  King’s  officer  he  forced 
them  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  every  penny  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  military  purposes  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
estate.  He  insisted  on  keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  whole  of 
the  contribution  of  the  county,  though  some  of  it  might  fairly 
have  been  spent  in  providing  for  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Taunton.  Inoffensive  Royalists  who  were  rich  enough 
to  be  fit  subjects  for  his  extortions  were  flung  into  gaol  at  Lid- 
ford,  and  one  unlucky  lawyer,  whose  only  offence  was  that  he 
had  many  years  before  taken  part  in  a  suit  against  the  resentful 
tyrant,  was  hanged  without  mercy  as  a  spy. 

At  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
Grenvile  was  induced  to  leave  the  task  of  keeping  watch  over 
Plymouth  to  Sir  John  Berkeley,  whose  sterling  qualities  were 
in  glaring  contrast  with  the  vices  of  the  man  whom  he  super¬ 
seded  To  Grenvile  was  assigned  a  post  under  Goring,  which, 
however,  gave  him  what  was  practically  an  independent  com¬ 
mand  in  East  Devon.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  him. 

Finding  that  his  troops  were  less  numerous  than  he 
wished  them  to  be,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince’s  secretary, 
demanding  a  court-martial  on  his  conduct,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
permission  to  leave  the  country.2 

Goring’s  misconduct  was  no  less  glaring  than  Grenvile’s. 
When  he  was  not  drinking  or  gambling,  he  spent  his  time  in 
disputes  with  the  Prince’s  council  and  with  the  commanders 


June  29. 


1  See  p.  206. 

2  Clarendon ,  ix.  52,  59;  Grenvile  to  Fanshaw,  June  29;  Grenv:le 
to  the  Prince’s  council,  July  3,  Clar.  MSS.  1,910,  1,911  ;  Grenvile’s 
Narrative,  Carte’s  Orig.  Letters,  i.  96. 
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and  of 
Gorina:. 


of  the  neighbouring  garrisons.  If  he  had  any  policy  at  all  it 
was  that  of  conciliating  the  Clubmen  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  enrol  themselves  under  him.  He  promised 
solemnly  that  if  the  contributions  were  duly  paid  he 
would  allow  no  plundering,  and  in  order  to  take  hold  of  the 
popular  imagination  he  requested  that  prayers  might  be  offered 
in  all  the  churches  for  the  success  of  his  undertakings.  The 
simple  peasants  flocked  to  him  with  their  contributions,  only 
to  find  themselves  plundered  more  cruelly  than  before.  Yet 
he  could  not  understand  that  he  had  alienated  them  past  re¬ 
call.  Abominably  as  he  had  behaved  to  the  Clubmen,  he 
again  spoke  fairly  to  them,  and  reproached  Sir  Francis  Mack- 
worth,  the  Governor  of  Langport — who  happened,  it  is  true, 
to  be  one  of  his  numerous  personal  enemies — with  venturing 
to  defend  himself  against  their  attack.  At  the  same  time  he 
kept  the  garrison  at  Langport  so  straitened  for  provisions  that 
it  Could  only  subsist  by  plunder,  and  was,  even  then,  incapable 
of  offering  a  prolonged  resistance  to  the  enemy.1 

June  29.  For  some  time,  as  his  manner  was,  Goring  had 
SmsaSfhope  been  boastfully  confident  of  reducing  Taunton.  On 
June  29  he  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
retreat.2  On  July  4,  on  his  arrival  at  Beaminster, 
Fairfax  learned  that  the  siege  had,  for  the  third  and 
last  time,  been  raised.3 

Fairfax’s  march,  like  that  of  all  the  Parliamentary  com¬ 
manders,  had  been  deflected  more  to  the  south  than  any  route 
which  a  modern  traveller  would  be  likely  to  take, 
possibly  in  order  to  keep  up  his  communications 
with  the  seaports  of  Weymouth  and  Lyme.  He 
thus  turned  the  defences  on  the  line  of  the  Yeo 
and  Parret,  the  bridges  over  which  rivers  were  entirely 
in  Goring’s  hands.  On  the  5th,  as  he  was  pushing 
through  Crewkerne,  he  first  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 


of  taking 
Taunton. 

July  4- 
Fairfax 
hears  that 
the  sieg 
raised. 


His  line  of 
march. 

July  5. 
He  comes 
up  with  the 
enemy. 
Goring’s 
position. 


1  Clarendon ,  ix.  46. 

2  Goring  to  Culpepper,  June  29.  Clar.  MSS.  1,909. 

3  Sprigg ,  67.  Sprigg  calls  this  the  raising  of  the  siege  for  the  second 
time,  not  counting  the.  relief  by  Ilolborne. 
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and  learnt  that  his  opponent  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  two  rivers.  Goring  would  thus  be  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  King,  if  Charles  should  by  any  possibility 
be  able  to  advance  to  his  succour  ;  whilst  if  he  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  by  the  road  down  the  valley,  guarded  as  it  was 
by  the  fortifications  of  Langport  and  by  a  less  important  fort 
at  Borough  Bridge,  he  would  have  an  easy  way  of  retreat  to  the 
strongly  guarded  fortress  of  Bridgwater. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Royalist  position  was  easily  guarded 
against  an  attack  from  the  south.  The  Yeo  runs,  during  the 

Valley  of  the  Sreater  Part  °f  course,  in  a  channel  cut  through 
Yeo  and  the  the  peat,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  bridges 

erected  at  the  points  where  higher  land  projects 
towards  the  stream  from  either  side.  Such  biidges  were  to  be 
found  at  Ilchester  and  at  Long  Sutton,  the  one  leading  from 
the  latter  village  being  known  as  Load  Bridge,  while  there  was 
a  third  over  the  Parret  at  Langport  below  its  junction  with  the 
Yeo.  All  three  were  held  by  Goring,  the  whole  line  from 
Ilchester  to  Langport  being  about  seven  miles  in  length. 

Fairfax  was  hardly  likely  to  succeed  by  a  direct  attack  on 
an  army  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  his  own,  and  so  strongly 
july  7  posted.  He  resolved  to  outmanoeuvre  Goring  rather 
Goring  out-  than  to  storm  his  position.  On  the  morning  of  the 

manoeuvred.  .  .  T1  i  t  1 

7th,  leaving  a  strong  force  near  Ilchester  and  Load 
Bridge,  as  if  he  intended  to  lorce  his  way  across  the  stream  at 
one  or  other  of  these  points,  he  despatched  a  strong  body  of 
foot  to  seize  Yeovil,  higher  up  the  stream,  where  the  enemy 
had  contented  himself  with  breaking  down  the  bridge  without 
occupying  the  town.  In  Goring  there  was  no  resourcefulness 
His  line  in  danger,  no  grasp  of  a  complicated  situation  as  a 
forced.  connected  whole.  Making  no  attempt  to  throw 
himself  upon  any  part  of  Fairfax’s  divided  force,  he  at  once 
gave  up  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  line  of  the  river.  In  the 
night  of  the  7th,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Yeovil  bridge  had 
been  repaired,  he  evacuated  Long  Sutton  and  Ilchester,  thus 
leaving  two  more  bridges  over  the  Yeo  free  to  Fairfax  to  cross 
at  his  pleasure.  Yet  he  could  not  resolve  upon  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  alternative  policy  of  throwing  himself  into  Bridgwater 
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to  await  relief.  Leaving  a  considerable  part  of  his  force  at 
July  8.  Langport,  he  galloped  off  on  the  morning  of  the 
toesurprisetS  8th  with  a  larSe  body  of  cavalry  towards  Taunton, 
rj  aunton,  in  the  mere  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  surprise 
the  town,  now  that  its  garrison  was  thrown  off  its  guard  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  besiegers.  Fairfax  was  too  quick  for  him, 
July  9.  and  despatched  Massey  in  pursuit.  Massey  overtook 
pr^sedby*  him  the  next  morning  by  the  side  of  a  stream  near 
Massey.  Ilminster  where  his  men  were  bathing  and  disporting 
themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach. 
They  were  soon  scattered  with  heavy  loss,  and  Goring,  who 
had  himself  been  wounded  in  the  affair,  fled  back  to  Langport 
with  such  of  his  men  as  he  could  collect  around  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  Fairfax,  having  nothing  now  to  gain  by 
crossing  the  bridge  at  Yeovil,  retraced  his  steps  to  Ilchester. 

Crossing  the  Yeo  there,  he  pushed  on  to  Long 
crosses  the  Sutton,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  found 
that  Goring,  who  had  by  this  time  returned  from  his 
misadventure,  had  drawn  up  his  army  about  a  mile  in  advance 
of  Langport,  on  a  hill  sloping  down  to  Pisbury  Bottom,  a  small 
marshy  valley  through  which  a  little  stream  runs  into  the  Yeo. 
There  was  some  skirmishing  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  morning  of  the  10th  that  Fairfax  advanced  with  his  army 
to  force  the  position. 

The  position  was  not  ill  chosen.  The  lane  along  which 
Fairfax’s  horse  would  have  to  pass,  to  avoid  the  marshy  ground 
July  10.  on  either  side,  led  across  the  little  stream  by  a  deep 
athpisbury°n  but  narrow  f°rd,  while  the  hedges  on  the  slope  of 
Bottom.  the  hill  beyond  were  lined  by  Goring’s  musketeers.. 
Yet,  strong  as  the  ground  was,1  Fairfax  had  hardly  any  choice 


1  In  the  summer  of  1887  I  examined  the  ground  in  the  company  of  the 
late  Mr.  F.  FI.  Dickinson,  of  King  Weston.  At  present  there  are  two  bridges 
across  the  stream,  one  at  the  hamlet  of  Wagg,  the  other  opposite  Huish 
Episcopi  lower  down.  The  slope  of  the  hill  is  so  slight  at  the  latter  place 
as  to  put  out  of  the  question  the  view  that  it  was  the  scene  of  the  battle, 
which  I  had  adopted  before  examining  the  locality,  having  been  misled 
by  the  dark  shading  of  the  Ordnance  map.  The  site  of  Wagg  Bridge,  to 
which  Mr.  Dickinson  called  my  attention,  answers  every  requirement. 
All  the  authorities  except  Baxter  ( Reliquicc  Baxteriance ,  54)  describe  a 
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but  to  fight.  He  did  not  know  that  the  conditions  were  more 
favourable  to  him  than  they  appeared  to  be.  Goring  had 
already  sent  off  to  Bridgwater  his  baggage  and  the  whole  of  his 
artillery  except  two  guns,  and  the  Royalists  would,  therefore, 
enter  upon  the  combat  depressed  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
commander  had  already  determined  upon  a  retreat,  and  that 
he  now  called  on  them  to  shed  their  blood  for  no  visible 
object.  His  purpose  could  hardly  have  been  merely  to 
secure  the  passage  of  his  stores,  as,  in  that  case,  his  obvious 
course  would  have  been  to  send  them  with  his  whole  force 
across  the  bridge  at  Langport,  breaking  it  down  after  he  had 
passed. 

Whatever  Goring  might  have  done,  Fairfax  could  not  afford 
to  decline  the  challenge.  The  battle  commenced  by  a  brisk 
The  Ba  tie  ^re  from  t^ie  Parliamentary  artillery,  posted  on  the 
of  Lang-  crest  of  the  slope  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream. 

Goring’s  two  guns  were  soon  silenced,  and  musketeers 
were  then  sent  down  to  clear  the  hedges  on  either  side  of  the 
ford.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  accomplished  it  was  possible 
for  cavalry  to  charge.  Yet  even  then  a  charge  could  only  be 
executed  at  every  possible  disadvantage.  The  ford  was  deep 
and  narrow,  and  the  lane  up  the  hill  was  scarcely  less  narrow. 
On  the  open  ground  at  the  top  Goring’s  cavalry  were  collected 
in  seemingly  overwhelming  numbers,  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
thin  stream  of  horsemen  as  they  struggled  up  the  lane  before 
they  had  time  to  form. 

Desperate  as  the  enterprise  appeared,  the  officers  of  the 
New  Model  army  were  never  wanting  in  audacity.  Major 

ford  and  not  a  bridge,  and  as  Baxter  did  not  write  till  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  his  evidence  on  a  point  of  this  kind  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
Whether  there  was  a  ford  at  Huish  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
Local  tradition  does  not  go  very  far  back.  It  asserts,  however,  that  the 
ground  about  the  stream  was  once  more  boggy  than  it  is  now.  The 
weather  at  the  time  of  the  battle  had  been  hot  and  dry  for  some  time, 
and  the  notion  that  the  stream  was  swollen  by  rain  is  therefore  a  modern 
invention.  The  ford  was  probably  across  a  deep  hole  with  a  natural  of 
artificial  hard  bottom.  The  stream  is  now  a  very  small  one,  and,  as  its 
course  is  short  and  it  comes  from  comparatively  high  ground,  it  can 
hardly  have  had  much  more  water  in  it  in  1645  than  it  has  at  present. 
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Bethel,  whose  name  stood  high  amongst  the  military  saints, 
was  ordered  to  make  the  perilous  attempt  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force  of  350  men,  and  Desborough,  with  another  small 
force,  was  told  off  to  second  him.1  Through  the  ford  and  up 
the  narrow  lane  this  handful  of  heroes  charged.  If  an  army 
equal  in  spirit  and  discipline  to  their  own  had  been  ranged  on 
the  heights,  they  could  hardly  have  escaped  destruction.  As 
it  was,  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  irresolute  and  fonder  of 
plundering  than  of  fighting.  Bethel,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  flew  at  a  body  of  horse  more  than  three  times 
his  number.  He  was  checked  at  first,  but  Desborough  soon 
arrived  to  his  succour.  Together  they  broke  the  regiments 
opposed  to  them,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Parliamentary 
musketeers,  stealing  up  amongst  the  hedges,  poured  a  galling 
fire  upon*  the  enemy.  The  Royalists,  horse  and  foot  alike, 
turned  and  fled.  A  few  troops  of  horse  and  a  small  force  of 
musketeers  had  beaten  the  whole  of  Goring’s  army.  No 
wonder  that  Cromwell,  as  from  the  opposite  height  he  watched 
the  dust- clouds  rolling  away,  gave  glory  to  God  for  this 
marvellous  overthrow  of  His  enemies,  or  that  Harrison, 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  enthusiasts,  broke  ‘  forth  into  the 
praises  of  God  with  fluent  expressions,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
rapture.’ 

Then  came  the  pursuit.  Of  the  enemy’s  horse,  some  fled 
through  Langport,  setting  fire  to  the  town  as  they  passed  to 
cover  their  retreat.  Cromwell  was  not  to  be  stopped 
ie  pursuit.  ^  easily .  Charging  through  the  burning  street,  he 

fell  on  them  as  they  hurried  across  the  bridge,  where  most  of 
the  fugitives  were  slain  or  captured.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Royalists  retreated  by  the  northern  bank  of  the  Barret. 
Though  they  made  a  stand  near  Aller,  they  dared  not  await  an 
attack  from  their  pursuers.  Goring’s  foot,  entangled  in  the 
ditches  of  the  moor,  surrendered  os  the  King’s  foot  had  sur- 

1  Baxter  complains  that  Bethel  got  the  credit  of  the  achievement 
because  he  was  a  sectary,  and  Evanson  got  no  credit  because  he  was  not. 
But  by  Baxter’s  own  showing  Bethel  was  a  major,  and  Evanson  only  a 
captain.  Commanding  officers  usually,  though  sometimes  unfairly,  get 
more  credit  than  th  -ir  subordinates. 
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The  Club¬ 
men  satis¬ 
fied. 


Siege  of 
P>ri  Jgwater. 

July  21. 
The  eastern 
suburb 
taken 


rendered  at  Naseby.  His  army,  as  an  army  capable  of  waging 
July  ii.  war,  ceased  to  exist.  On  the  nth,  scantily  attended, 
returns  to  he  retired  to  Barnstaple,  leaving  Bridgwater,  as  he 
Bamstap'e.  hoped,  in  all  points  prepared  to  stand  a  siege.1 

Unless  Bridgwater  could  be  taken  the  Battle  of  Langpcrt 
had  been  fought  in  vain.  The  line  of  the  Yeo  and  Barret 
Strength  of  could  not  be  held  without  its  possession.  Yet  the 
Bridgwater.  p]ace  was  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,  and,  as  it 

might  seem,  beyond  the  reach  even  of  Fairfax’s  victorious  army. 
The  first  step  to  its  capture  was,  however,  taken  on  the  nth, 
when  Fairfax  won  over  the  Clubmen  to  his  side  by 
promises  of  that  fair  dealing  and  punctual  payment 
which  they  could  no  longer  expect  from  any  Royalist 
commander.  On  the  13th  the  small  fortress  at  Borough  Bridge 
July  16.  surrendered  to  Okey,  and  on  the  16th,  every  other 
suggestion  having  been  rejected  as  impracticable,  it 
was  resolved  to  storm  the  fortifications.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  21st  the  attack  was  made  on  the 
quarter  of  the  town  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Parret. 
The  ditch  was  speedily  crossed  on  portable  bridges,  and  the 
wall  scaled  in  the  teeth  of  a  stout  resistance,  d  he  assailants 
rushed  for  the  drawbridge  and  let  it  down.  The  Parliamentary 
horse  poured  in,  and  the  conquest  of  the  eastern  suburb  was 
accomplished. 

The  defenders  of  the  western  and  more  important  part  of 
the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Parret,  still  held  out  vigor¬ 
ously.  They  were  resolved  that,  although  Fairfax  had  gained 
the  suburb,  he  should  hold  no  more  than  its  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Grenades  and  red-hot  shot  poured  upon  the 
houses.  By  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  place  was, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  houses,  reduced 
Always  averse  to  bloodshed,  Fairfax  summoned  the 
western  town  to  surrender,  and  on  the  rejection  of  his  offer 

1  Sprigg,  71  ;  An  exact  and  perfect  relation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
army ,  E.  292,  28  ;  A  true  relation  of  a  victory ,  E.  292,  30  ;  A  more  full 
relation  of  the  great  battle ,  E.  293,  3  ;  Cromwell  to - ?  Carlyle’s  Crom¬ 

well  (ed.  1866),  iii.  App.  No.  8  ;  Ihe  Parliament'1 s  F st,  E.  293,  2  ;  Fair¬ 
fax  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  July  12,  L.J.  vii.  496. 
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July  23. 
Its  sur¬ 
render. 


by  the  governor,  Sir  Hugh  Wyndham,  he  suspended  his  attack 
till  the  women  and  children  had  been  sent  out  beyond  reach  of 
danger.  Then  at  length  Fairfax’s  cannon  began 
town  to  play  upon  the  town  with  grenades  and  hot  shot, 

summoned,  ,  ..  ,  ...  .  .  .  .  . 

and  as  the  Royalists  artillery  had  played  on  the  eastern 

suburb  two  days  before.  The  frightened  citizens 
allowed  the  governor  no  peace  till  he  gave  up  a  contest 
of  which  their  property  was  to  bear  the  burden,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  Fairfax  was  in  possession  of 
a  fortress  which  the  Royalists  had  believed  capable 
of  prolonged  resistance,1  and  to  which  they  had 
looked  to  keep  in  check  the  New  Model  in  the  West  till  Charles 
had  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field 
once  more  in  the  Midlands  with  effect. 

The  material  acquisitions  of  the  victorious  army  were  very 
great.  Large  stores  of  ordnance  and  ammunition,  together 
with  considerable  stores  of  provisions,  were  captured 
in  the  town.  It  was  of  even  greater  importance  that 
Fairfax  was  now  in  possession  of  a  chain  of  fortresses 
from  Lyme  through  Langport  to  Bridgwater,  which, 
with  the  advanced  post  at  Taunton,  would  enable 
him  to  hold  in  check  the  Royalist  troops  still  in  the  field  in 
the  western  peninsula.  He  would  thus  be  free  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  service  elsewhere,  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
King  again  to  hold  up  his  head  in  England.  He  was  not 
likely  to  repeat  the  blunder  of  Essex,  and  to  march  into  Corn¬ 
wall  with  an  enemy  unconquered  in  his  rear. 

The  capture  of  Bridgwater  had  indeed  been  a  heavy  blow 
to  Charles.  Whilst  Fairfax  had  been  fighting  in  Somerset,  the 
King  had  been  attempting  to  raise  an  army  in  South  Wales 

July  1.  which  would  redress  the  balance  of  the  war  on  the 

at^Aber- f  Parrct.  On  July  1  he  reached  Abergavenny.  He 

gavenny.  had  already  received  promises  from  the  gentry  of 

Herefordshire  to  levy  troops  for  the  new  campaign,  and  the 

1  Sprigg,  26  ;  Sir  T.  Fairfax  entering  Bridgwater,  E.  293,  2 7  ;  'Three 
great  Victories,  E.  293,  32  ;  The  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
'army,  E.  293,  33  ;  A  fuller  relation  from  Bridgwater,  E.  293,  34  ;  Goring 
to  Digby,  July  12,  Warburtcn,  iii.  137.  ... 
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CHARLES  HEARS  BAD  NEWS . 


gentry  of  South  Wales  now  flocked  in  with  similar  promises.1 

On  the  3rd  he  betook  himself  to  Raglan  Castle  to 
He  moves  await  the  result.  In  that  magnificent  palace-fortress 
to  Raglan.  ^  Herberts  he  was  received  with  stately  courtesy 
by  the  old  Marquis  of  Worcester,  whose  son  Glamorgan  had 
constituted  himself  Charles’s  knight-errant,  and  was  already  on 
the  way  to  do  his  bidding  in  Ireland.  To  those  who  judged 
by  the  outward  appearance,  Charles’s  stay  at  Raglan  was  but  a 
waste  of  precious  time.  In  reality  his  days  were  spent  in 
active  negotiation  with  the  Welsh,  and  in  eager  preparation  for 
the  days  of  activity  to  which  he  looked.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  hard  it  is  to  rally  men  round  a  defeated  cause,  and 
He  hears  when  the  bad  news  from  Langport  surprised  him 
bad  news  whilst  the  Welsh  levies  were  still  hanging  back,  he 
Langport.  had  to  learn  with  difficulty  that  each  additional 
disaster  makes  recovery  harder  than  before.  At  a  council  of 
war  held  on  the  13th  it  was  resolved  still  to  struggle  on. 
Goring  was  to  be  encouraged  to  hold  out  in  Devonshire.  As 
long  as  Bristol  and  Bridgwater  were  held  for  the  King,  it 
would  always  be  possible  for  Charles’s  army,  when  it  was  at 
last  complete,  to  move  to  the  succour  of  the  West.2 

Whilst  Charles  continued  at  Raglan  disappointment  followed 
disappointment.  In  Herefordshire,  where  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  press  men  for  his  service,  the  new  levies 
of  Charles’s  deserted  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  raised.  In 
Wales  things  were  little  better.  The  gentry  promised 
fairly,  but  ordinary  Welshmen  had  little  enthusiasm  for  a  fall¬ 
ing  cause.  Few  offered  themselves  willingly,  and  though 
compulsion  was  not  without  effect,  the  pressed  men  took  every 
opportunity  of  running  away.3  As  time  passed,  Charles,  rather 
than  continue  in  inaction,  was  inclined  to  cross  the  Severn 
with  what  forces  he  was  able  to  muster,  and  to  attach  himself 
to  Goring. 

Before  taking  a  final  resolution,  Charles  thought  it  well  to 

1  Clarendon,  ix.  67. 

Digby  to  Rupert,  July  13.  Warburton ,  iii.  141. 


;o6. 


Clarendon ,  ix.  67  ;  Digby  to  Ormond,  Aug.  2,  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi. 
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confer  with  Rupert.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Blackrock, 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  New  Passage.  On  the  v/hole, 
July  22.  Rupert  approved  of  the  design,  though  he  refused 
Sre  w!th°n*  t0  be  answerable  for  its  success.1  In  fact,  Charles’s 
Rupert.  position  at  Raglan,  if  the  new  levies  failed  him, 
would  soon  be  untenable.  Leven’s  army  was  now  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  and  it  would  shortly  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  body  of  1,200  horse  under  David  Leslie,  which 
had  been  set  free  from  service  in  the  North  by  the  surrender 
of  Carlisle.2  It  is  probable  that  Rupert’s  military  judgment 
had  already  convinced  him  that  victory  was  no  longer  attain¬ 
able,  and  that  in  faintly  recommending  Charles  to  try  what  he 
could  do  in  Somerset,  he  meant  little  more  than  to  indicate 
his  opinion  that  the  final  defeat  might  as  well  take  place  in  one 
part  of  England  as  in  another. 

It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Charles  should  in  a  few  days 
betake  himself  to  Bristol,  and  that  from  Bristol  he  should 
The  King  make  his  way  to  Bridgwater.  On  the  24th  he  re- 
to  go  to  the  turned  to  Blackrock  to  cross  the  ferry.  The  Welsh 

West.  J 

gentry,  however,  gathered  round  him,  and  urged  him 
He  changes  to  rely  on  their  help.  His  vacillating  mind  was 
anVhears  already  giving  way,  when  tidings  that  Bridgwater  had 
water"is^S"  fallen  the  day  before  arrived  to  strengthen  their 
taken.  arguments.  On  the  edge  of  the  water  a  council  was 
held,  and  Charles,  drawing  back  from  what  had  now  become 
an  evidently  hopeless  enterprise,  rode  off  to  discover  whether 
Welsh  promises  could  be  better  trusted  than  before.3  In  a 
few  days  he  would  have  to  defend  himself  against  Fairfax  as 
well  as  against  Leven. 

1  Clarendon ,  ix.  68  ;  Symonds ,  210. 

*  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer .  E.  293,  I. 

*  Clarendon,  ix.  68;  Symonds ,  21 1. 
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Each  successive  failure  only  made  Charles  turn  with  fresh 
confidence  to  some  new  scheme  as  hopeless  as  the  last.  He 
now  thought  of  taking  up  again  the  plan  which 
July.  had  miscarried  in  May.  The  gentlemen  of  the 

An  invita-  1  . 

tionfrom  North  had  long  been  pressing  for  aid.  Ponte- 
e  1  or  fract  and  Scarborough — so  at  least  it  was  believed 
in  the  King’s  quarters — occupied  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 
Charles  had  cavalry  enough  to  spare,  and  the  gentry  of 
Yorkshire  assured  him  that,  if  only  he  would  bring  cavalry 
with  him  to  give  consistency  to  their  levies,  they  would  soon 
raise  an  army  in  his  service.1  Means  would  thus  be  found 
Charles  of  opening  communications  with  Montrose  and  of 
forcing  a  way  into  Scotland.  At  the  time  when 
'Charles  was  bent  upon  a  combination  with  Goring, 
he  had  directed  Langdale  to  carry  out  this  sugges¬ 
tion.2  Now,  when  this  project  was  abandoned,  he 
inclined  to  go  in  person.  On  the  28th  the  encouraging  news 
reached  him  that  Montrose  had  won  yet  another  victory. 

Even  after  his  success  at  Auldearn,  Montrose  had  to  con¬ 
tend  against  forces  numerically  superior  to  his  own.  The 
May.  cautious  Baillie,  leaving  the  plunder  of  Blair  Athol, 

eudes°se  crossed  the  Dee  with  some  2,000  men,  and  was 

Baillie,  joined  near  Strathbogie  by  Hurry  with  a  hundred 
horse,  the  poor  remains  of  the  host  defeated  at  Auldearn. 


thinks  of 

sending 

Langdale, 

and  of 
going  in 
person. 


1  Digby  to  Ormond,  Aug.  2,  Carte’s  Ormond,  vi.  306 ;  Rupert  to 
Lennox,  July  28.  Warburton ,  iii.  149. 

'2  Note  of  the  King’s  letter  to  Langdale,  July  19,  in  Yonge’s  Diary, 
Add.  MSS.  18,780,  fol.  148. 
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Montrose’s  own  force  was,  as  usual  after  success,  sadly  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  desertion  of  the  Highlanders.  He  was  therefore 
in  little  case  to  fight,  especially  as  he  knew  that  Lindsay,  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  forfeiture  of  his  kinsman’s 
earldom  of  Crawford,  now  bore  that  title  in  addition  to  his 
own,  was  advancing  from  the  southern  Lowlands  with  a  newly- 
raised  force.  He  therefore  determined  to  shift  his  quarters. 


CAMPAIGN  of  ALFORD 


Outmarching  and  outmanoeuvring  Baillie,  he  mounted  the 
valley  of  the  Spey  and  took  up  a  position  so  strong  that  Baillie 
did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  Before  long  the  Covenanting 
general  was  driven  by  scarcity  of  food  to  betake  himself  first 
to  Inverness  and  then  to  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Spey, 
where  Hurry  left  him  under  the  pretext  of  indisposition. 

Having  thus  shaken  himself  free  of  Baillie,  Montrose 
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dashed  at  Lindsay,1  who  was  gathering  another  army  in 
Forfarshire.  Lindsay,  whose  troops  were  still  undisciplined, 
bu<  dashes  had  no  mind  to  pit  them  against  Montrose’s  vete- 
at  Lmdsay.  rans?  and  he  therefore  drew  back  to  Newtyle. 
Montrose  was  eager  for  the  fray,  but  was  unexpectedly 
Desertion  of  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Gordons, 
the  cordons.  j^untly?  it  was  said,  had  taken  this  way  of  showing 

his  jealousy  of  Montrose.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
alarmed  at  Baillie’s  approach.  However  this  may  have  been, 
Huntly’s  feelings  were  not  shared  by  his  heir.  To  the  young 
Lord  Gordon  Montrose  was  an  ideal  hero,  whose  every  word 
and  glance  he  treasured  and  whose  every  command  he  obeyed 
with  unquestioning  devotion.  But  for  Montrose,  Lord  Gordon 
would  have  dealt  out  summary  vengeance  on  the  deserters. 
Montrose  knew  that  it  was  better  to  endure  all  things  rather 
than  to  convert  his  own  unintentional  rivalry  with  the  head  of 
the  Gordons  into  a  death-feud  with  those  who  bore  that  name. 

Men  from  one  source  or  another  Montrose  must  have. 
He  sent  Alaster  Macdonald  to  the  Highland  glens  to  gather 
together  the  runaways  and  to  collect  new  levies. 
Fresh  forces  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon  was  despatched  to 
Huntly’s  country  on  the  same  errand,  and  Lord 
Gordon,  as  soon  as  his  blood  had  cooled,  was  allowed  to 
follow  him.  Montrose,  planting  himself  with  his  scanty  force 
in  a  secluded  spot  where  the  ruins  of  Corgarff  Castle  looked 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Don,  and  where  the  mountains 
offered  a  shelter  near  at  hand,  quietly  awaited  the  reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Few  as  were  Montrose’s  followers  for  the  time,  he  was  at 
least  master  in  his  own  camp.  The  like  could  not  be  said  of 
Baillie.  The  Committee  of  Estates,  of  which  Argyle 
trusted  by  was  the  leading  spirit,  distrusted  his  slow  and 
the  Estates.  meth0dical  method  of  warfare,  and  they  were  per¬ 
haps  reasonably  alarmed  at  Lindsay’s  inability  to  take  the 
held.  They  ordered  Baillie  to  surrender  more  than  1,000 

1  As  the  new  title  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  King,  it  is  better  to 
keep  to  the  old  style,  especially  as  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  relative  the  Royalist  Earl  of  Crawford. 
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veterans  to  Lindsay,  receiving  merely  400  recruits  from  him  in 
exchange.1  If  Lindsay,  with  his  ranks  thus  stiffened,  had  co¬ 
operated  with  Baillie  against  Montrose,  there  would  have  been 
s  paration  something  to  say  for  the  proceeding.  Lindsay, 
of  Baiihe  however,  retreated  southward  and  threw  himself 
Undsay.  upon  Athol,  where  he  wasted  and  destroyed  what¬ 
ever  had  escaped  Baillie’s  torches  a  month  before.2  Baillie 
was  ordered  to  remain  in  the  North  to  ravage  Huntly’s  lands 
and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  his  castles.3 

Montrose  had  by  this  time  been  rejoined  by  Lord  Gordon, 
bringing  back  the  deserters  to  their  duty.  With  a  weakened 
enemy  before  him,  Montrose  felt  himself  sure  of 
Lters  battle  victory,  and  though  Macdonald  was  still  absent,  he 
near  Keith.  marcpe(j  jn  search  of  Baillie.  Finding  him  strongly 

posted  at  Keith,  he  did  his  best  to  allure  him  out  of  his  fast¬ 
ness  by  bidding  him  to  come  down  to  fight  on  the  level 
ground.  “  I  will  not  fight,”  was  the  reply,  “  to  please  the 
If  Baillie  could  not  be  taunted  into  fighting,  he 
could  be  manoeuvred  into  it.  Marching  deliberately 
southwards,  Montrose  crossed  the  Don  and  esta¬ 
blished  himself  at  Alford.  Baillie  could  not  but  fol¬ 
low  unless  he  wished  to  leave  the  road  to  the  Lowlands  open. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2  Montrose  drew  up  his  army  for 
battle.  Wishing  to  lure  Baillie  on,  he  placed  the  greater  part 
of  his  men,  as  he  had  himself  done  at  Auldearn, 
Disposition  and  as  Fairfax  had  done  at  Naseby,  behind  the 
of  toe  forces.  crest  ppy  There  was  the  more  reason  for 

the  concealment  now,  as  the  river  Don  flowed  between  him 
and  Baillie.  If  Baillie  could  be  induced  to  cross  it  by  the 
only  practicable  ford,  he  would  be  compelled  to  pass  first  over 
some  rough  ground,  and  then  over  a  piece  of  boggy  land,4 


enemy. 

July  1. 
Montrose  at 
Alford. 


1  According  to  Wishart  1,000  were  given  on  each  side,  but  Baillie 
says  he  had  to  give  up  three  regiments,  one  of  which  was  1,200,  and  four 

or  five  companies  besides  ioq  horse,  and  only  received  400  foot  in  ex¬ 
change.  “  See  p.  227. 

3  Wishart,  ch.  xi,  ;  Baillie’s  Narrative,  Baillie,  ii.  419, 

4  “A  tergo  ”  (i.e.  in  Montrose’s  rear),  writes  Wishart,  uerat  locus 
palustris,  fossis  stagnisque  impeditus,  n©  ab  equitatu  circumveniretur.” 
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before  he  could  reach  the  dry  slope  which  led  up  to  Mont¬ 
rose’s  position.  After  surmounting  these  difficulties,  he  would 


Edv^WeJlef 


have  to  charge  up-hill,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  his  army, 

Nothing  of  the  kind  exists  or  is  likely  to  have  existed.  Mr.  Farquharson, 
who  conducted  me  over  the  battle-field,  told  me  that  the  ground  had  been 
marshy  at  some  distance  to  the  south-east  of  Montrose’s  position,  but  this 
spot  is  too  far  off  to  have  had  the  effect  which  Wishart  ascribes  to  it.  The 
real  bog,  v  hich  is  even  still  wet  in  rainy  weather  and  across  which  the  old 
causeway  is  still  diocernible,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  authority. 
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with  a  bog  and  a  river  behind,  could  hardly  escape  annihila¬ 
tion.1  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  numbers  engaged  on 
either  side  with  even  an  approach  to  accuracy  ;  but  it  is  on 
the  whole  probable  that  the  foot  of  the  two  armies  were  nearly 
equal,  whilst  the  superiority  in  horse  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Covenanters. 

It  has  been  said  that  Baillie,  conscious  of  danger,  hesitated 
to  cross  the  river,  but  that  Balcarres,  confident  in  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  cavalry  which  was  under  his  own  command,2 
insisted  on  pushing  forward.  Montrose,  being  informed  by  a 
party  which  he  had  sent  in  advance  of  the  enemy’s  approach 
and  arrangements,  drew  up  his  infantry  in  the  centre,  and 
giving  the  horse  on  the  left  to  Aboyne,  placed  Lord  Gordon 
on  the  right.  This  time  he  repeated  the  tactics  of  Aberdeen, 
assigning  to  the  horse  on  either  wing  an  infantry  force  to 
support  them  if  they  found  themselves  in  difficulties.3  One 
part  of  the.  Irish  infantry,  under  O’Cahan  and  Colonel  Mac¬ 
donald— Alaster  being  absent— was  assigned  to  Aboyne  ;  whilst 
the  other  part,  under  Nathaniel  Gordon,  was  directed  to 
support  Lord  Gordon.  The  infantry  in  the  centre  was  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  Huntly’s  tenants  from  the  Lowlands,  partly 

1  “  The  Don  ...  is  fordable  almost  everywhere  in  its  course  when 
the  river  is  in  its  ordinary  state.”  Alexander  Smith,  Hist,  of  Aberdeen¬ 
shire ,  i.  212.  Mr.  Farquharson,  however,  assured  me  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  it  was  even  less  true  in  former  times  than  it  is  now. 

2  These  are  Wishart’s  figures  :  2,000  foot  on  both  sides,  with  6oo  horse 
ander  Baillie,  and  250  under  Montrose.  Baillie,  however,  says  that  the 
Royalists  ‘  were  a  little  above  our  strength  in  horsemen,  and  twice  as 
strong  in  foot.’  This  is,  however,  probably  the  exaggeration  of  a  beaten 
man.  He  says  that  when  he  parted  from  Lindsay  he  was  left  with  ‘  be¬ 
twixt  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  foot  and  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
horsemen.’  It  seems  unlikely  that  after  he  marched  further  north  he 
should  not  have  been  joined  by  the  Covenanting  gentry,  who,  alter  the 
devastation  of  their  lands,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  Montrose.  Patrick 
Gordon  makes  Montrose’s  horse  200,  and  gives  to  Balcarres  on  the  Royalist 
left  300,  and  an  undescribed  number  on  the  other  wing.  Guthry  speaks 
of  the  numbers  being  ‘  very  unequal,’  implying  that  they  were  greatest  on 
Baillie’s  side. 

3  That  Montrose  should  have  done  this  is  some  evidence  of  his  in¬ 
feriority  in  cavalry. 
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of  Farquharsons  and  of  the  Highlanders  from  Badenoch  who 
acknowledged  Huntly’s  sway. 

For  some  time  the  battle  raged  with  little  apparent  success 
on  either  side.  Lord  Gordon  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
The  Battle  enemy’s  horse  at  the  first  charge,  but  they  were 
of  Alford.  quickly  rallied  by  Balcarres,  who  was  personally  in 
command  of  the  horse  on  Baillie’s  left  wing.  At  last  Nathaniel 
Gordon  called  on  his  musketeers  to  throw  down  their  guns,  to 
draw  their  swords,  and  to  stab  or  hough  the  enemy’s  horses. 
The  movement  was  decisive,  Balcarres’  horse  quailed  and 
gave  way,  whilst  the  Covenanting  horse  on  the  other  wing 
joined  their  comrades  in  flight.  Baillie’s  foot,  taken  in  flank 
by  the  victorious  cavalry  like  the  King’s  infantry  at  Naseby, 
were  slaughtered  as  they  stood.  No  quarter  was  given  by  the 
followers  of  O’Cahan  and  Macdonald.  After  the  last  charge 
the  gallant  heir  of  the  Gordons  was  struck  down  mortally 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  behind  him.  The  joy  of  the  victors 
was  changed  into  mourning.  His  youth,  his  constancy  of 
purpose,  and  his  winning  courtesy  had  endeared  him  to  the 
whole  army,  and  most  of  all  to  Montrose.1 

The  good  news  from  Alford  made  no  slight  impression  in 
Charles’s  quarters.  “  It  is  certain,”  wrote  Digby,  “  that  the 
July  28  King’s  enemies  have  not  any  man  in  the  field  now 
Reception  of  jn  Scotland.”  2  As  Charles’s  prospects  grew  darker 

the  news  in  #  #  r  1  0 

the  King’s  Digby’s  influence  increased.  His  adventurous  ac¬ 
tivity  dragged  along  with  it  Charles’s  passive  reso- 
fluence^ver  lution.  With  Digby  every  gleam  of  hope  was  as  the 
rising  of  the  day-star,  every  fresh  disaster  a  mere 
unfortunate  accident  to  be  banished  from  the  memory.  He 
shared  with  Charles  that  trust  in  the  success  of  incongruous 
projects  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Royal  cause. 

Sanguine  as  Charles  and  Digby  were,  they  had  need  of 
all  their  courage  in  the  face  of  misfortunes  for  which  the 


1  Wishart,  ch.  ix.  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  128-135  ;  Baillie’s  Narrative  in 
Baillie’s  Letters  and  Journals ,  ii.  409. 

'i  Digby  to  Rupert,  July  28.  Add.  MSS.  18,982,  fol.  74. 
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July  21. 
Surrender  of 
Ponte  ract, 

July  25. 
and  of  Scar¬ 
borough 
Castle. 

July  -o. 

Siege  of 
Hereford. 

July  25. 
Offers  in 
Monmouth¬ 
shire. 

July  30. 
Application 


distant  success  of  Alford  could  hardly  compensate.  On  the 
2 1  st  Pontefract  surrendered,  and  on  the  25th  Scar¬ 
borough  Castle  was  handed  over  to  its  besiegers.1 
On  the  30th  Leven’s  army,  passing  round  Worcester, 
sat  down  before  Hereford,  with  every  prospect  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  city.2  What  was  still  worse 
was  that  the  hopes  raised  by  the  Welsh  gentry  at 
Blackrock  had  proved  illusive.  On  the  25th,  indeed, 
the  gentlemen  of  Monmouthshire 3  met  Charles  at 
Usk,  and  offered  the  whole  adult  male  population  of 
the  county  for  local  defence  and  a  select  number  of 
960  for  general  service.4  When,  however,  Charles, 
to  the  gentry  pleased  with  his  success  at  Usk,  moved  on  to  Cardiff 
§an-  and  applied  to  the  gentry  of  Glamorgan  for  2,000 

men,  the  answer  which  he  received  was  less  satisfactory  than 
he  had  expected.  The  gentlemen  appeared  with  a  following 
of  some  three  or  four  thousand  countrymen,  in  whose  name 
they  replied  that  they  were  ready  ‘  to  defend  the 

The  answer  .  .  . 

of  the  men  of  Protestant  religion,  the  law  of  the  land,  his  Majesty  s 
Glamorgan.  jugt  prer0gauve,  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  and 

property  of  the  subject/  but  that  if  they  took  arms  it  must  be 
under  officers  of  their  own  county,  who  would  defend  them 
against  plunderers.  Further,  in  the  assessment  of  their  con¬ 
tribution,  regard  must  be  had  to  their  poverty,  the  payment  of 
arrears  must  not  be  demanded,  and  the  obligation  to  entertain 
soldiers  at  free  quarter  must  be  limited  to  a  single  night.  The 
King  might  protest  as  much  as  he  pleased  against  a  resolution 
which  gave  him  little  money  and  a  force  which  was  hardly 
more  than  a  local  militia,  but  he  could  not  obtain  its  modi¬ 
fication.5 

Depressing  as  was  the  discovery  of  the  lukewarmness  of 
Wales,  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  intelligence  from  Ireland 


1  Rushw.  vi.  1 1 8. 

2  Ibid.  vi.  122. 

3  Practically  Monmouthshire  may  be  counted  as  Welsh. 

4  The  King’s  propositions,  July  25.  Harl.  MSS.  6,852,  fol.  302. 

5  The  King’s  demands  with  the  answer  of  the  inhabitants,  July  30. 
Harl.  MSS.  6,852,  fol.  305-309.  Walker ,  1 1 7. 
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was  no  less  depressing.  'Ormond  had  nothing  to  tell  of  any 
near  chance  of  concluding  peace,  and  Glamorgan,  if  he  really 
started  for  Dublin  in  June,  had  been  delayed  for 
some  cause  now  unknown,  and  only  reached  his 
destination  in  August.  On  July  31,  Charles,  having 
apparently  abandoned  the  hope  of  obtaining  an 
Irish  army,  wrote  to  Ormond  directing  him  to  come 
in  person  to  England,  bringing  with  him  whatever  troops  he 
could  muster,  and  to  leave  Ireland  to  its  fate.1 

Not  long  before,  Charles  had  received  an  overture  from  an 
Unexpected  quarter.  Between  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
Scottish  army  there  was  an  increasing  feeling  of 
mutual  dissatisfaction.  The  Parliament  complained 
and  the  Scot-  that  the  army  had  accomplished  little  or  nothing 
tish  army.  since  the  reduction  of  Newcastle,  and  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  districts  in  which  it  happened  to  be  present 
suffered  grievously  from  its  exactions.  The  Scots  complained 
that  Parliament  had  broken  its  engagements,  and  that,  whilst 
money  could  easily  be  found  for  Fairfax,  it  could  scarcely  ever 
be  found  for  Leven.  The  aggrieved  Scots  were  strengthened 
in  their  wish  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King;  whilst  the 
fanaticism  of  those  of  them  who  were  convinced  Presbyterians, 
and  the  worldliness  of  those  who  had  adopted  the  defence  of 
the  Covenant  from  merely  political  motives,  combined  to 
hinder  any  true  perception  of  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
an  understanding  with  Charles,  his  unbending  and  conscien- 
juiy  21  ti°us  devotion  to  episcopacy.  On  July  21  certain 

Overtures  Scottish  lords  in  Leven’s  army,  Callander,  Sinclair, 

from  Scot-  i  t  1  •  1 

tish  lords  to  Montgomery,  and  Lothian,  attempted  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  King  through  Callander’s 
nephew,  Sir  William  Fleming,  who  was  at  that  time  with 
Charles  at  Raglan.  An  attempt  made  by  them  to  obtain  from 
Leven  permission  for  Fleming  to  visit  the  Scottish  camp  failed, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  general’s  reluctance  to  com¬ 
promise  himself.  The  lords  nevertheless  contrived  on  August  5 
to  hold  a  secret  meeting  with  Fleming  beyond  the  reach  of 
Leven. 

1  The  King  to  Ormond,  July  31.  Carte’s  Ormond ,  vi.  305. 
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As  far  as  general  promises  were  concerned,  Fleming’s  words 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Charles,  he  told  them,  was 

.  anxious  ‘  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  honourable  treaty 

Aug.  5.  &  J 

Fleming  ’s  with  the  Scots.’  His  instructions,  however,  were  to 

fai,  to  secure  promise  nothing  definite,1  and  even  if  the  nobles 
could  have  been  won  over  by  an  engagement  so 
vague,  Leven  was  not  to  be  gained.  When  at  a  later  time 
Digby  wrote  to  urge  him  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  he 
forwarded  the  letter  to  the  English  Parliament.2 

In  fact,  the  real  obstacle  to  an  understanding  came  from 
the  King.  The  Scots  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  Presby- 

,  terian  government  in  England.  Digby  had  tried 

Digby  urges  0  o  j 

ihe  King  to  hard  to  induce  Charles — not  indeed  to  abandon 
aiiont  Pres-  episcopacy — but  to  make  the  Scots  believe  that  he 
\>j teriamsm.  wag  reacjy  t0  Hiscuss  its  abandonment.  “Thus 

much,”  he  wrote  to  Jermyn,  “I  must  necessarily  tell  you  that, 
unless  we  allow  the  Scots,  without  engagement,  to  hope  that 
the  King  may  possibly  be  brought  in  time  to  harken  unto  such 
a  change  of  government  at  least  by  referring  it  to  a  synod, 
there  is  no  hope  that  ever  they  will  be  brought  so  much  as  to 
a  parley  with  us,  wherein  if  once  skilfully  engaged  by  letting 
them  promise  themselves  what  the  King  will  never  promise 
them,  we  shall  find  means  so  to  entangle  them  as  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  get  off  again.”  Unhappily,  he 
continued,  the  King’s  constancy  to  his  religion  was  such  ‘as 
none  can  possibly  prevail  with  him  so  much  as  to  act  his  part 
in  letting  them  swallow  any  hopes,  though  he  give  them  not.’ 3 

It  was  not  likely  that  Charles  would  yield  to  Digby’s 
temptation,  at  all  events  for  the  present.  His  whole  mind  is 
disclosed  in  a  correspondence  which  he  was  carrying  on  with 

1  The  documents  relating  to  this  affair  are  printed  in  L.J.  vii.  513. 
In  Yonge’s  Diary  {Add.  MSS.  18,780,  fol.  157)  there  are  notes  of  a  letter 
written  on  July  29  by  the  Scottish  Lords  to  Fleming,  and  also  of  one  from 
Digby  to  Fleming  on  Aug.  5,  from  which  latter  the  words  quoted  above 
are  taken.  We  also  learn  from  this  source  that  Fleming’s  instructions 
were  to  win  over  the  Scots,  but  to  promise  nothing  definite. 

2  L.J.  vii.  638. 

3  Digby  to  Jermyn,  Aug.  5.  Rankes  MSS. 
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Rupert  contemporaneously  with  this  abortive  negotiation.  On 
July  28  Rupert  wrote  to  Richmond  begging  him  to  dissuade 
July  28.  the  King  from  his  project  of  marching  to  the  North. 

If  he  were  asked,  he  continued,  what  better  pro¬ 
posal  he  had  to  make,  his  only  advice  would  be 
to  conclude  peace.  “  His  Majesty,”  he  urged,  “  hath 
way  left  to  preserve  his  posterity,  kingdom,  and 
nobility  but  by  treaty.  I  believe  it  a  more  prudent  way  to  re¬ 
tain  something  than  to  lose  all.”  At  all  events  let  all  further 
negotiation  with  the  Irish  be  abandoned,  now  that  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  unreasonable.1 

Richmond,  as  Rupert  expected,  showed  the  letter  to  Charles, 
and  Charles  replied  directly  to  his  nephew.  “As  for  your 
Aug.  3.  opinion  of  my  business,”  he  wrote,  “  and  your  coun- 
rejects^he  sel  thereupon,  if  I  had  any  other  quarrel  but  the 
proposal.  defence  of  my  religion,  crown  and  friends,  you  had 

full  reason  for  your  advice  ;  for  I  confess  that,  speaking  as  a 
mere  soldier  or  statesman,  I  must  say  there  is  no  probability 
but  of  my  ruin  :  yet,  as  a  Christian,  I  must  tell  you  that  God 
will  not  suffer  rebels  and  traitors  to  prosper,  nor  this  cause  to 
be  overthrown ;  and  whatever  personal  punishment  it  shall 
please  Him  to  inflict  upon  me,  must  not  make  me  repine, 
much  less  give  over  this  quarrel ;  and  there  is  as  little  question 
that  a  composition  with  them  at  this  time  is  nothing  else  but  a 
submission,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  resolved  against, 
whatever  it  cost  me  ;  for  I  know  my  obligation  to  be  both  in 
conscience  and  honour,  neither  to  abandon  God’s  cause,  injure 
my  successors,  nor  forsake  my  friends.  Indeed  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  with  expectation  of  good  success  more  than  this, 
to  end  my  days  with  honour  and  a  good  conscience  ;  which 
obliges  me  to  continue  my  endeavours,  as  not  despairing  that 
God  may  yet  in  due  time  avenge  His  own  cause ;  though  I 
must  aver  to  all  my  friends  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at 
this  time,  must  expect  and  resolve  either  to  die  for  a  good 
cause,  or — which  is  worse— to  live  as  miserable  in  maintaining 
it  as  the  violence  of  insulting  rebels  can  make  him.”  Low  as 
he  was,  continued  Charles,  he  would  never  go  beyond  the 
1  Rupert  to  Richmond,  July  28.  War  bur  ton,  iii.  149. 
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terms  offered  by  him  at  Uxbridge.  “As  for  the  Irish,”  he 
added,  “  I  assure  you  they  shall  not  cheat  me  ;  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  they  may  cozen  themselves  :  for,  be  assured,  what  I  have 
refused  to  the  English  I  will  not  grant  to  the  Irish  rebels,  never 
trusting  to  that  kind  of  people— of  what  nation  soever — more 
than  I  see  by  their  actions  ;  and  I  am  sending  to  Ormond 
such  a  despatch  as  I  am  sure  will  please  you  and  all  honest 
men.”  1 

These  words  were  the  highest  of  which  Charles  was  capable 
until  he  came  to  translate  word  into  action  on  the  scaffold. 
_  ,  He  saw  his  own  resolution  in  the  light  of  a  Divine 

Charles  #  .  c 

prepares  for  will  strengthening  and  comprehending  it.  His  fixed 
martyrdom.  ^etermjnatjon  to  suffer  all  and  to  allow,  as  far  as  in 

him  lay,  the  whole  English  world  to  fall  into  ruin  rather  than 
abandon  his  witness  for  God's  cause  would  in  the  end  be 
stronger  than  Rupert’s  military  perception  of  the  hopelessness 
of  resistance.  The  Church,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened, 
was  more  large-minded  and  more  suited  to  the  religious  needs 
of  a  sober,  unenthusiastic  people  than  either  the  Presbyterian 
or  the  Independent  system  could  possibly  be.  As  long  as 
Charles  lived,  its  leaders,  estimable  and  conscientious  as  they 
might  be,  could  never  hope  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  A 
nation  after  the  storm  of  a  civil  war  craves  for  something  which 
has  at  least  the  appearance  of  stability,  and  Charles  with  his 
incapacity  to  understand  the  needs  of  his  times,  his  fondness 
for  intrigue,  and  his  habit  of  explaining  away  his  engagements, 
could  offer  no  stability  in  Church  or  State.  One  service  alone, 
a  service  beyond  price,  could  Charles  offer  to  the  Church,  and 
that  was  to  die  for  it.  The  Church  needed  a  martyr  to  replace 
the  memories  of  Laud,  and  to  appeal  to  that  vein  of  enthusiasm 
which  exists  even  in  the  most  realistic  natures.  Nothing  short 
of  death  would  suffice.  Captivity  and  suffering  would  leave 
Charles  what  he  had  been  before.  The  impression  which  he 
would  make  on  his  contemporaries  would  be  that  of  a  prisoner 
who  was  always  trying  to  outwit  his  gaolers,  and  always  trying 

1  The  King  to  Rupert,  Aug.  3.  Rushw.  vi.  132.  I  have  adopted 
one  correction  from  the  copy  printed  in  Clarendon ,  ix.  70  ;  but  that  given 
by  Rushworth  seems  from  internal  evidence  the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 
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in  vain.  As  long  as  he  lived  it  was  impossible  to  fix  greatness 
upon  him.  If,  in  an  evil  hour  for  their  own  cause,  those  who 
held  him  down  should  deprive  him  of  life,  all  these  petty  details 
of  his  vexed  existence  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  one  fact  of 
his  persistent  refusal  to  buv  back  his  crown  and  his  life  at  the 
price  of  a  surrender  of  his  Church  would  alone  be  remembered. 

Whatever  the  future  might  bring  with  it,  South  Wales  no 
longer  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  Charles.  At  the  end  of 
July  the  Parliamentary  commander  Laugharne  in¬ 
flicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  Sir  Edward  Stradling 
and  the  Royalists  of  Pembrokeshire.  On  the  5th  he 
stormed  the  castle  of  Haverfordwest.1  The  blow 
fell  the  heavier  as  all  the  country  between  Pembroke¬ 
shire  and  Raglan  was  honeycombed  with  disaffec¬ 
tion.  Sir  Charles  Gerard,  who  had  been  in  command  for  the 
King,  had  made  himself  detested  by  the  harshness  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  men  of  Glamorgan  followed  up  their 

Complaints  L  r 

against  refusal  to  give  Charles  the  troops  which  he  needed 
by’ thrusting  themselves  into  his  presence  and  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  listen  to  a  long  tirade  against  his  officer.  Gerard 
replied  by  bitter  taunts  against  the  Welshmen,  and  Charles, 
whose  interests  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  quarrel,  could  but  sit 
by  in  silence.  In  the  end  Gerard  was  removed  from 
the  command,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  console 

and  raised  .  .  .  .  -  .  . 

to  the  him  by  the  grant  of  a  peerage.  A  peerage,  however, 
peerage.  djsj;resse(j  condition  of  the  monarchy,  was  but 

little  consolation  for  the  loss  of  active  employment,  and  the 
new  Lord  Gerard  continued  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the  King 
rT  .  who  had  displaced  him  from  his  post.  His  successor 

H  e  is  sue-  1  1 

ceeded  by  was  Astley,  who  had  been  created  Lord  Astley  at  the 

Astlev.  J  J 

end  of  the  preceding  year.  The  new  commander 
was  likely  to  do  his  best  to  organise  the  country  without  giving 
offence  to  anyone  ;  but  he  could  not  undo  the  past,  and  he 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  again  to  raise  the  South 
Welsh  to  any  enthusiasm  for  the  King.2 


Gerard 

dismissed 


1  A  true  relation  of  the  late  success .  E.  298,  6. 

2  Walker ,  1 1 7. 
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By  this  time  Charles  had  made  up  his  mind  to  march 
northwards  in  search  of  tidings  from  Montrose.  On  August  5 
Aug.  5.  he  set  out  from  Cardiff.  On  the  road  he  sent  an 

leives^  order  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  convey  himself  to 

Cardiff.  France  if  in  no  other  way  he  could  avoid  capture.1 

Taking  a  route  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains,  he  escaped  ob¬ 
servation,  and  turning  to  the  right  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
reach  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  at  last  reached  Welbeck  on 
Aug.  15.  the  15th.  Welbeck  had  lately  been  retaken  by  the 

ath\vd'ng  Royalists,  and  after  resting  there  and  holding  a  con- 

beck-  ference  with  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  governor  of 

Newark,  Charles  continued  his  march,  arriving  on  the  18th  at 
Doncaster.  He  had  brought  with  him  2,200  horse 

Aug  18.  &  ’ 

He  reaches  and  400  foot.2  His  hopes  were  once  more  raised. 
D01. caster.  rppe  Yorkshire  gentlemen  flocked  in  to  offer  their  ser¬ 


vices.  He  might  expect  soon  to  be  again  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  His  condition,  he  wrote  to  Nicholas,  considering  what 
it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  was  ‘  miraculously 
good/ 3 

Two  days  later  all  this  hopefulness  had  passed  away.  Major 
General  Poyntz,  who  had  just  reduced  Scarborough  Castle,  had 
Aug.  20.  gathered  the  Parliamentary  forces  of  the  county  to 
His  retreat.  oppose  the  King’s  advance,  and  David  Leslie  had 
been  despatched  from  Hereford  with  4,000  horse,  the  whole  of 
Leven’s  cavalry,  with  orders  to  follow  his  steps.  Leslie  had 
now  reached  Rotherham,  and  if  Charles  remained  at  Doncas¬ 
ter  much  longer  he  would  be  taken  between  the  two  forces. 
To  await  the  gathering  of  the  Royalist  levies  would  therefore 
be  to  court  destruction,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  gave  the 
order  to  retreat.4 * 

In  his  desperation,  Charles  resolved  to  make  a  dash  at  the 
Associated  Counties.  He  marched  hurriedly  forward,  fearing 


1  The  King  to  the  Prince,  Aug.  5,  Clarendon ,  ix.  74. 

1  Iter  Carolinum  ;  Symonds,  225.  See  map  at  p.  255. 

3  The  King  to  Nicholas,  Aug.  18,  Evelyn's  Memoirs  (ed.  Bohng  iv. 

*59- 

4  Walker ,  135  ;  Sling  shy's  Diary,  158  ;  Baillie,  ii.  309;  The  Com.  of 

B.  K.  to  Leven,  Aug.  15,  Com.  Letter  Book. 
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to  be  overtaken  by  David  Leslie,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
hastening  after  him.  When  he  reached  Huntingdon  on  the 
24th,  surprise  was  expressed  in  his  court  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  Leslie.  Before  long  it  was  known 
that  the  Scotchman  had  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
to  cope  with.  Montrose  had  won  a  victory  by  the 
side  of  which  the  glories  of  Auldearn  and  Alford 
paled,  and  which  to  all  appearance  had  finally  decided 
the  fate  of  Scotland.1 

On  July  8,  six  days  after  the  Battle  of  Alford,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  met  at  Stirling.  With  the  exception  of  Lindsay’s 
July  8.  small  army,  there  was  no  longer  any  force  to  oppose 
Parliament11  to  victorious  Montrose,  the  appearance  of  whose 
at  Stirling,  host  jn  fa e  South  would  be  the  irruption  of  a  horde 
of  plunderers  without  pay,  without  a  commissariat,  and  without 
even  the  lax  system  of  military  taxation  by  which  the  Royalist 
A  new  army  armies  in  England  were  supported.  The  Parliament 
to  be  levied,  therefore  resolved  to  levy  a  force  of  8,800  foot  and 
485  horse  from  the  counties  south  of  the  Tay,  and  called  upon 
the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  those  counties  to  place  themselves 
at  its  head.  Baillie,  who  had  had  some  experience  of  the  self- 
will  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  tendered  his 
resignation.  Parliament,  after  voting  a  formal  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  past  services,  ordered  him  temporarily 
to  retain  his  command.  The  new  army,  raw  and  untrained, 
was  to  rendezvous  at  Perth  on  July  24.2  Its  only  chance  of 
safety  lay  in  strict  subordination  to  military  command,  whether 
that  command  was  left  to  Baillie  or  was  given  to  some  abler 
general.  If,  as  seemed  but  too  probable,  Baillie  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  noblemen,  each  of  them  proud  of 
his  military  skill  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  the  disaster  of 
Aberdeen  would  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale. 

Some  respite  the  Covenanting  levies  were  to  be  allowed. 
Montrose  Montrose’s  Highlanders  had  hurried  back  to  their 
a  ter  Alford.  g]ens  witb.  the  plunder  of  Alford.  Macdonald  had 
not  yet  returned  from  his  recruiting  expedition,  and  Aboyne, 

1  Digby  to  Jermyn,  Sept.  4.  S.T.  Do?n.  dx. 

2  Acts  of  the  Carl,  of  Scotl.  vi.  429-437. 
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now  heir  to  the  marquisate  of  Huntly,  had  been  sent  to  his 
father’s  estates  to  gather  fresh  recruits.  When  Aboyne  joined 
.  Montrose  he  brought  with  him  a  band  so  scanty  that 

A  scanty  re-  0  J 

inforcement  he  was  sent  back  to  increase  his  numbers.  It  is 
probable,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  adduce, 
that  the  Gordons  shrank  from  advancing  into  the  South  of 
Scotland,  as  they  had  shrunk  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Dundee.  It  was  not  only  amongst  the  Highlanders  that  the 
local  spirit  prevailed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  untamed  elements  of  Mont¬ 
rose’s  army  received  support  by  the  coming  in  of  Macdonald 
a  large  with  1,400  Highlanders.  A  few  of  these  were  from 
mgh^se°f  Badenoch  and  Braemar,  but  the  greater  part  were 
landers.  from  the  wilder  tribes  of  the  West,  the  Macdonalds 
of  Glengarry  and  Clanranald,  the  Macleans,  the  Macgregors, 
and  the  Macnabs.  At  the  same  time  Patrick  Graham  brought 
in  the  men  of  Athol.  Montrose,  who  had  for  some  time  awaited 
these  reinforcements  at  Fordoun,  was  ready  to  start  southwards 
before  the  end  of  July. 

Already  on  July  24  the  Parliament  had  transferred  itself  to 
Perth  to  watch  over  the  arrival  of  the  new  levies.  Montrose’s 
July  24.  object  was  to  disturb  them  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
The  Parha-  to  do  so<  Having  but  eighty  of  the  Gordon  horse 
Perth.  with  him,  he  mounted  a  body  of  infantry  on  his  own 
Montrose  baggage  horses  and  on  the  cart-horses  of  the  neigh- 
round  Perth,  bourhood,  so  as  to  create  the  impression  that  he  had 
a  considerable  cavalry  force  at  his  disposal.  Though  the 
stratagem  might  serve  as  long  as  the  armies  were  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another,  it  would  not  avail  in  the  stress  of  battle, 
and  Montrose  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
manoeuvring  round  Perth  without  making  any  attempt  to  bring 
on  a  general  engagement.  In  the  skirmishes  which  followed 
the  advantage  was  always  on  his  side,  and  when  at  last  he  re¬ 
treated  the  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  consoled  themselves  by 
butchering  a  bevy  of  women,  wives  or  followers  of  Montrose’s 
men,  whom  they  lit  upon  in  Methven  Wood,  not  far  from 
Perth.  As  at  Naseby,  the  notion  of  avenging  injured  morality 
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probably  covered  from  the  eyes  of  the  murderers  the  inherent 
brutality  of  their  act.1 

1  he  ill-starred  Baillie  would  gladly  have  thrown  off  the 
responsibility  of  coming  failure.  Not  only  were  his  troops  for 
Baiiiie’s  the  most  part  mere  raw  levies,  ill  suited  to  cope 
fortboamgs.  hardy  clansmen  of  Montrose,  but  he  was 

himself  subjected  to  a  committee  which  hampered  him  at 
every  turn,  and  the  members  of  which  frequently  quarrelled 
Aug  with  one  another.  On  August  5  he  again  offered 

compelled  resiSnatl0nJ  and  again  reluctantly  gave  way  on 

to  remain  the  assurance  that  the  committee  would  content 
gene. a.  qseq-  wqp  tpe  general  direction  of  the  war,  and  that 
he  should  be  left  to  his  own  judgment  in  carrying  out  the 
orders  which  he  received.2 

Montrose  was  not  long  in  reappearing.  Aboyne  had  joined 
him  at  Dunkeld  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot/1  and  at 
the  same  time  the  old  Earl  of  Airlie  rode  in  with 
eighty  horsemen,  for  the  most  part  of  the  name  and 
race  of  Ogilvy.  Montrose  knew  that  Lanark  was 
raising  against  him  the  Hamilton  tenants  in  Clydesdale,  and 
Montrose’s  he  resolved  to  fight  Baillie  before  so  powerful  a 
plan.  reinforcement  reached  him.  Yet  it  did  not  suit 
him  to  give  battle  anywhere  near  Perth.  He  wished  to  drag 
the  Fifeshire  levies  away  from  their  homes,  being  well  aware 
that  they  would  either  march  with  little  heart  or  . would  refuse 
to  march  at  all.  Throwing  himself  upon  Kinross,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  plunder  Fife,  he  then  turned  sharply  westwards, 
crossing  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  and  reached  Kil- 

Aug.  14.  0  0 

Montrose  syth,  half  way  to  Glasgow,  by  the  evening  of  August 

at  Kilsyth.  ^  Baillie,  unless  he  were  prepared  to  give  up 
Lanark  to  destruction,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow7. 

The  Covenanting  commander  wTas,  however,  naturally 
anxious  to  avoid  a  battle,  at  least  till  he  could  effect  a 
junction  with  Lanark.  The  Fifeshire  levies  proved  as  diffi- 


Aboyne 

joins 

Montrose. 


1  Wishart,  ch.  xii.  ;  Patrick  Gordon,  136. 

2  Acts  of  Pari,  of  Scot!,  vi.  447,  448. 

3  Wishart  reckons  them  at  200  horse  and  120  musketeers;  Patrick 
Gordon  asserts  that  there  were  800  foot  and  400  horse. 
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cult  to  manage  as  Montrose  had  foreseen,  and  the  noblemen 
of  the  committee  were  even  more  troublesome  than  the  men 
Condition  of  Fife.  The  spirit  of  the  committee  descended 
Covenant-  upon  the  inferior  officers,  and  Baillie,  finding  his 
ing  army.  orders  slighted,  disclaimed  all  further  responsibility, 
though  he  still  professed  his  readiness  to  carry  out  such  orders 
as  the  committee  might  be  pleased  to  give. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  committee,  thus  strangely 
entrusted  with  the  command,  broke  up  from  Hollinbush,  a 
Aug.  15.  hamlet  on  the  road  from  Stirling  about  two  and 
towards0**  a  m^es  fr°m  the  spot  where  Montrose  had 

Kilsyth.  bivouacked.  Contrary  to  Baillie’s  advice,  they  left 
the  road  and  made  straight  for  the  enemy  across  the  hills. 
The  ground  at  last  became  so  rough  that  progress  in  orderly 
ranks  was  impossible,  and  Baillie,  assuming  the  authority 
which  he  had  quitted,  gave  orders  to  halt  in  a  position  which 
he  considered  to  be  unassailable. 

Whilst  the  Covenanters  were  toiling  over  the  rugged  ground, 
Montrose  was  preparing  to  receive  them.  He  knew  now  that 
Lanai  k  with  1,000  foot  and  500  horse  from  Clydes- 
dale  was  but  twelve  miles  distant,  and  would  be 
ready  in  a  few  hours  to  fall  on  his  rear.  The  spot 
on  which  he  had  halted  was  a  large  open  meadow  surrounded 
by  hills.  T  3  draw  up  an  army  in  such  a  position,  with  an 
enemy  posted  anywhere  on  the  heights,  would  have  been  tG 
court  destruction,  had  the  enemy  been  supplied  with  modern 
weapons.  As  it  was,  with  muskets  which  could  only  dc 
execution  at  close  quarters,  the  danger  was  of  the  slightest. 
Moreover  the  slope  was  not  a  gentle  declivity  like  the  slope 
above  Marston  Moor,  down  which  an  army  could  charge  with 
advantage.  If  the  Covenanters  chose  to  march  down  the  hill¬ 
side  towards  the  level  where  Montrose  was  posted,  they  would 
arrive  with  their  infantry  in  disorder,  and  with  their  cavalry  in 
still  greater  disorder,  through  the  steepness  and  ruggedness  of 
the  descent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  awaited  the  attack, 
they  must  do  so  on  ground  on  which  a  single  Highlander  was 
worth  at  least  three  of  the  peasants  from  Fife  or  the  Lothians. 

In  numbers  alone  was  the  superiority  on  the  side  of  the 
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Covenanters.  They  had  6,000  foot  and  800  horse,  whilst 
Montrose  disposed  of  only  4,400  foot  and  500  horse.  To 
raise  the  spirits  of  his  men,  the  Royalist  commander  put  the 
question  to  them  whether  they  would  fight  or  retreat.  The 
answer  could  not  be  doubtful  for  an  instant,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cry  for  battle  was  heard,  he  bade  his  horsemen  to  throw 
their  shirts  over  their  clothes  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  Highlanders  knotted  between  their  legs 


their  kilts,  at  that  time  worn  longer  than  at  present.  The 
day  was  likely  to  be  hot,  and  it  was  important  that  the  foot¬ 
men  at  least,  who  would  have  to  charge  up  a  hillside,  should 
be  as  unencumbered  as  possible.1 


1  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  Wishart  and  the  author  cf  the  Clan- 
ranald  MS.  According  to  the  former,  Montrose,  ‘  suis  insuper  omnibus, 
equiti  juxta  ac  pediti,  imperat,  ut  positis  molestioribus  vestibus,  et  solis 
indusiis  superne  amicti,  et  in  a  Ibis  emicantibus,  hostibus  insultarent. J  The 
latter  says  that  ‘  the  Royal  army  were  ,  ,  ,  ,  barefooted,  with  their  shirt- 
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It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Montrose  was  preparing  for 
a  struggle  amongst  the  hills.  He  cannot  possibly  have 
The  blunder  expected  that  the  enemy  would  commit  a  blunder 
nam  n?ve"  so  enormous  as  that  of  which  they  were  guilty  at  the 
committee,  moment  when  he  was  drawing  up  his  men.  The 
sapient  leaders  of  the  committee,  Argyle,  Elcho,  and  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  the  captains  who  had  respectively  been  crushed 
by  Montrose  at  Inverlochy,  at  Tippermuir,  and  at  Aberdeen, 
together  with  the  Earls  of  Lindsay  and  Tullibardine,  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  one  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
was  Montrose’s  flight,  and  they  imagined  that  they  saw  a  way 
of  making  his  flight  impossible.  At  right  angles  with  their 
own  position,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  brook  running 
through  a  glen,  was  a  long  hill,  smoother  and  more  fitted  for 
military  operations,  which  sloped  down  upon  Montrose’s  left 
flank.  They  thought  that  if  only  their  army  could  reach  that 
hill,  it  would  be  as  far  west  as  he  was,  and  would  be  able  to 
hinder  his  escape.  In  vain  Baillie  protested.  The  loss  of 
the  day,  he  said,  would  be  the  loss  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
whole  committee  Balcarres  alone,  who  had  led  the  cavalry  at 
Alford,  took  his  part.  The  unfortunate  soldier  who  bore  the 


tails  tied  between  their  legs ;  the  cavalry  had  white  shirts  above  their 
garments.5  The  bard  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanramld  was  present,  and 
must  have  known  what  the  Highlanders  looked  like.  The  late  Mr. 
Burnett,  Lion  King  at-arms,  pointed  out  to  me  the  supporters  granted  in 
1625  to  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Register 
House  at  Edinburgh.  They  are  two  Highlanders  prepared  for  battle. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  clothed  in  a  tartan  jerkin.  Below  is  a 
white  kilt,  longer  than  that  at  present  in  use,  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  legs  bare.  This  answers  to  the  description 
of  the  bard  of  Clanranald,  especially  if  this  kilt  was  the  lower  part  of  a 
shirt,  the  upper  part  being  covered  by  the  jerkin.  Its  whiteness  is  prob¬ 
ably  accounted  for  by  the  Highlanders  represented  being  supposed  to  be 
of  superior  rank.  Mr.  Skene  (  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  i.  233)  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that,  ‘  among  the  common  people  the  plaid  was  certainly 
not  of  tartan,  but  generally  brown  in  colour,  while  the  shirt  worn  by  them 
was  of  tartan.  Patrick  Gordon  says  that  Montrose  ordered  that  ‘  for 
their  cognizance  every  man  should  put  on  ane  white  shirt  above  his 
clothes,’  but  the  evidence  of  the  bard  seems  to  show  that  this  only  affected 
the  cavalry. 
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name  of  commander-in-chief  was  compelled  much  against  his 
will  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  his  masters. 

To  move  an  army  across  the  front  of  an  enemy  within 
striking  distance  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  operations  of 
a  flank  war.  Baillie’s  only  chance  of  escape  from  destruction 
march.  jay  *n  pjs  peing  apie  t0  conceal  his  movements  by 
keeping  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill.  That  chance  was  lost 
The  Battle  to  him  by  the  indiscipline  of  his  men.  A  party  of 
of  Kilsyth,  soldiers  stole  down  into  the  meadow  and  attacked 
some  cottages  in  which  Montrose’s  advanced  guard  under 
Macdonald  was  posted.  They  were  easily  repulsed,  but 
Macdonald  could  not  endure  to  see  an  enemy  retreat  un¬ 
punished.  Without  orders  from  Montrose  he  pushed  forward 
his  own  special  followers  in  pursuit,  together  with  the  Mac¬ 
leans  and  the  Macdonalds  of  Clanranald.  Between  these  two 
clans  there  was  fierce  jealousy,  and  the  bard  of  Clanranald 
recounted  with  triumph  that  though  his  clansmen  were  in  the 
rear  when  they  started,  they  were  first  at  the  place  of  slaughter.1 
No  generalship  could,  as  it  happened,  have  directed  the  course 
of  the  assailants  with  better  aim,  as  with  targe  and  claymore 
the  Highland  .warriors  pushed  up  the  hillside  amongst  the 
bushes  of  the  glen  which  cut  right  across  the  enemy’s  line  of 
march.  If  the  charge  thus  undertaken  at  random  proved 
successful  the  hostile  army  would  be  cut  in  two. 

In  the  meanwhile  Montrose,  who  had  learned  what  was 
passing,  despatched  Adjutant  Gordon  with  a  body  of  foot  to 
mount  the  hill  on  his  left,  and  thus  to  anticipate  the  attempt 
of  the  Covenanters  to  seize  upon  the  high  ground.2  At  first 

1  Clanranald  MS.  in  Nimmo’s  Hist,  of  Stirlingshire,  i.  226. 

2  The  topography  of  the  battle  rests  on  the  determination  of  the 
locality  of  the  hill  to  which  the  Covenanters  were  marching.  For  all 
geographical  purposes  Wishart  may  be  thrown  aside.  His  battle  is  a 
mere  vague  story  told  on  the  recollections  of  other  people.  Baillie  and 
Patrick  Gordon,  though  sadly  wanting  in  precision,  yet  tell  the  story 
from  opposite  sides  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a  general 
impression  of  what  went  on.  That  the  hill  was  the  one  on  Montrose’s  left 
appears  (1)  from  the  name  of  ‘  Slaughter  Howe  ’  borne  by  a  spot  on  it ; 
(2)  by  Baillie’s  statement  that  after  his  advanced  regiments  had  been 
routed  he  rode  back  to  find  the  reserve,  and  that  he  found  certain  officers 
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Gordon  was  successful,  but  numbers  were  against  him,  and  he 
was  in  danger  of  destruction.  Aboyne,  who  had  been  placed 
by  Montrose  in  the  rear  with  a  guard  of  twelve  horsemen  lest 
he  should  share  the  fate  of  his  brother  at  Alford,  unable  to 
endure  the  sight,  dashed  to  his  kinsman’s  rescue.  When  he 
too  was  ingulfed  in  the  tide  of  war,  Montrose  sent  up  Airlie 
and  his  Ogilvys,  and  commanded  Nathaniel  Gordon  to  second 
him  with  the  whole  remainder  of  the  cavalry.  By  this  time 
the  battle  was  practically  won.  The  Highlanders,  with  their 
heads  down  behind  their  targets,  had  taken  in  flank  the  thin 
line  of  the  Covenanting  advance  in  its  very  centre,  whilst  the 
Gordons,  horse  and  foot,  were  wrecking  the  head  of  the 
column. 

All  thought  of  discipline  or  of  any  general  plan  of  resist¬ 
ance  was  lost.  Each  colonel  drew  up  his  men  as  fancy  or 
the  immediate  danger  of  the  moment  bade  him.  There  was 
no  longer  the  cohesion  of  an  army,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
there  was  no  longer  the  cohesion  of  any  single  regiment. 
Baillie  hurried  back  across  the  glen  to  bring  up  his  reserves 
of  the  Fifeshire  men.  The  Fifeshire  men  had  already  taken  to 
flight. 

Flight  brought  no  safety  to  that  doomed  host.  High¬ 
landers  were  not  accustomed  to  give  quarter  after  battle,  and 
the  soldiers  whose  wives  had  been  slaughtered  in 
e  pursuit.  Wood  were  not  likely  to  spare  the  mur¬ 

derers.  Of  the  6,000  footmen  who  reached  the  field  of  battle 
in  the  morning,  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  escaped. 
The  horsemen  were  in  better  case  for  flight ;  yet  even  of  them 
there  were  some  who  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  the  pursuers, 

( Baillie ,  ii.  422!)  ‘at  the  brook  that  not  long  before  we  had  crossed,’  and 
it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  this  brook  can  be  other  than  that 
wnich  flowed  through  the  glen;  (3)  by  Patrick  Gordon’s  s'atement  that 
Adjutant  Gordon  was  sent  to  gain  the  high  ground  to  which  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  were  advancing,  and  that  when  he  reached  it  the  Highlanders 
(who,  as  we  know,  had  gone  up  the  glen)  ‘stood  at  So  large  a  dist  nee 
as  they  could  give  no  aid,  to  the  adjutant  thus  engaged.’  If  the  Cove¬ 
nanting  army  had  simply  pushed  on  towards  the  glen  without  crossing  it, 
Cordon’s  attack  on  their  van  would  have  brought  him  close  to  the  High¬ 
landers’  attack  up  the  glen. 
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whilst  others  were  swallowed  up  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  bog 
of  Dullatur.1 

The  noblemen  who  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disaster  were  better  horsed  than  their  followers,  and  had 
therefore  less  difficulty  in  escaping.  Some  of  them 
of  theSCape  made  their  way  to  Stirling  ;  others,  with  Argyle 
amongst  them,  took  refuge  on  board  the  shipping 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  did  not  hold  themselves  safe  till 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  garrison  at 
Berwick-  Others  again  fled  to  Carlisle,  or  even  to  Ireland. 
Montrose  was  now,  what  he  had  believed  himself  to  be  after 
Inverlochy,  the  master  of  all  Scotland. 


1  W is  hart  %  ch.  xiii.  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  139;  Baillie ,  420. 
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The  news  from  Kilsyth  reached  Charles  on  August  24,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Huntingdon.1  Yet  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
Aug.  24.  prospect  opened  to  him  in  Scotland,  his  own  position 
bearsfrom  in  England  was  so  desperate,  that  Montrose’s  success 
Kilsyth.  afforded  him  but  little  pleasure.  A  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Nicholas  on  the  day  after  he  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  showed  no  signs  of  his  usual  hopefulness. 
“Let  my  condition,”  he  wrote,  “be  never  so  low,  my 
successes  never  so  ill,  I  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
never  to  yield  up  this  Church  to  the  government  of 
Papists,  Presbyterians,  or  Independents,  nor  to  injure 
my  successors  by  lessening  the  Crown  of  that  military  power 
which  my  predecessors  left  me,  nor  forsake  my  friends  ;  much 
less  to  let  them  suffer,  when  I  do  not,  for  their  faithfulness  to 
me  ;  resolving  sooner  to  live  as  miserable  as  the  violent  insult- 
ins:  rebels  can  make  me — which  I  esteem  far  worse  than  death 


Aug.  24. 
He  declares 
his  resolu¬ 
tion  to 
support  the 
Church  and 
the  Crown. 


— rather  than  not  to  be  exactly  constant  to  these  grounds;  from 
which  whosoever,  upon  whatsoever  occasion,  shall  persuade  me 
to  recede  in  the  least  tittle,  I  shall  esteem  him  either  a  fool  or 
a  knave.”2 

After  such  a  declaration  there  was  nothing  for  Charles  to  do 
but  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  leaving  the  floods  of  the 
world  to  go  over  his  head  without  resistance.  It  was  the  one 
thing  which,  without  compulsion,  he  was  unable  to  do.  He 


1  See  p.  291. 

2  The  King  to  Nicholas,  Aug. 


159- 


25* 


Evelyn's  Diary  (ed.  1852),  iv. 
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unable  to 
remain  at 
Hunting¬ 
don. 


must  fight  on,  even  if  defeat  were  certain.  Yet,  whatever 
plans  he  might  entertain  for  the  future,  he  could  not  now  tarry 
at  Huntingdon.1  Poyntz  was  on  his  track  with  a 
superior  force,  which  had  indeed  been  mutinous  in 
consequence  of  want  of  pay,  but  which  was  now  ex¬ 
pecting  treasure  from  London,  and  would  fight  well 
enough  when  it  arrived.  The  King’s  soldiers  had  no  treasure 
Royalist  to  expect.  They  plundered  Huntingdon,  and  when 
plunderings,  Charles,  who  was  cut  off  from  the  North  by  Poyntz, 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Oxford,  rovmg  parties  of  his  cavalry 
stripped  the  country  round  of  everything  valuable  on  which 
they  could  lay  their  hands.  It  was  all  one  to  them  whether  the 
men  whom  they  despoiled  were  Royaiists  or  Parliamentarians. 
“  To  say  the  truth,”  confessed  one  of  the  King’s  warmest  sup¬ 
porters,  “  our  horse  made  all  men  delinquents  where  they 
quartered  thereabouts.”  2  Charles  probably  could  not  stop  the 
mischief  if  he  would,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  him 

Aug.  27. 

a  -oidier  that  the  only  case  in  which  he  exercised  severity  was 
that  of  a  soldier  who  had  stolen  a  chalice  from  a 
church.  He  ordered  the  man  to  be  hanged  on  the  nearest 
signpost.3 

Even  when  Charles’s  sanguine  disposition  gave  way  in  the 
flood  of  calamity  which  had  come  upon  him,  Digby  was  still 
Digby’s  ready  to  encourage  him  with  hopes  of  assistance  from 
hopefulness.  qie  m0S(;  distant  quarters.  In  addition  to  the  one 
solid  fact  of  Montrose’s  victory  at  Kilsyth,  there  were  shadowy 
expectations  enough,  which  Digby  was  almost  able  to  persuade 
himself  to  regard  as  foundations  upon  which  a  solid  policy 
could  be  built  up.  With  him  the  Irish  auxiliaries  were 
„  always  just  about  to  start,  and  there  was  always  cause 

French  sue-  '  J  J 

cesses  on  the  for  fresh  hope  in  the  ever-increasing  preponderance 
Continent.  ^  French  arms  on  the  Continent.  Though  the 

fortunes  of  the  campaign  of  1645  were  more  chequered  than 
those  of  the  campaign  of  1644,  the  French  had  on  the  whole 
been  gaining  ground.  On  their  southern  frontier  they  had 


1  See  map  at  p.  255.  *  Walker ,  136. 

*  Slingsby’s  Diary ,  161. 
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defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Catalonia.  In  Germany  the  skill 
of  Turenne  and  the  valour  of  Enghien  had  won  an¬ 
other  blood-stained  victory  at  Nordlingen.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  diplomacy  of  Mazarin  had  not  been 
idle.  Ever  since  the  spring  of  1644  a  congress  sitting 
at  Miinster  had  been  languidly  attempting  to  restore 
peace  to  Europe.  Mazarin  was  more  anxious  that 
the  peace  when  it  came  should  be  favourable  to  France  than 
that  it  should  be  soon  concluded,  and  he  had  thrown  his  energy 
into  the  work  of  reconciling  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  order 
,  that  Denmark  might  be  useful  to  France.  By  the 

Aug.  •  0  J 

rp.  13  f  treaty  of  Bromsebro,  the  war  between  the  northern 

1  he  peace  of  J  7 

Brumsebro.  Powers  was  brought  to  an  end— a  treaty  of  which 
the  chief  effect  in  England  was  to  afford  Digby  a  gleam  of  hope 
Digbyex-  that  Charles  might  yet  receive  assistance  from  his 
pects .  to  tide  uncie  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  Queen  too,  he 
winter.  thought,  would  be  able  to  collect  money  in  France. 
Desperate  as  the  King’s  prospects  appeared,  if  only  he  could 
hold  out  to  the  winter — and  of  that  Digby  entertained  little 
doubt — all  might  be  well  when  the  spring  arrived. 

Even  Digby,  full  of  trust  in  the  future  as  he  was,  could  not 
deny  that  his  hopes  were  shared  by  few.  “  Alas,  my  lord,”  he 
Genemi  de-  complained  to  Jermyn,  “there  is  such  an  universal 
spondency.  weariness  of  the  war,  despair  of  a  possibility  for  the 
King  to  recover,  and  so  much  of  private  interest  grown  from 
these  upon  everybody,  that  I  protest  to  God  I  do  not  know 
four  persons  living  besides  myself  and  you  that  have  not  al¬ 
ready  given  clear  demonstrations  that  they  will  purchase  their 
own  and — as  they  flatter  themselves — the  kingdom’s  quiet  at 
any  price  to  the  King,  to  the  Church,  to  the  faithfullest  of  his 
party  ;  and  to  deal  freely  with  you,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  in 
the  King’s  power  to  hinder  himself  from  being  forced  to  accept 
such  conditions  .as  the  rebels  will  give  him.”  Digby  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  name  three  persons  as  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
intended  to  force  the  King  to  make  peace.  Though  their 
names  are  carefully  blotted  out,  it  is  still  possible  to  read  two 
of  them.  They  are  the  names  of  Rupert  and  Legged 

Digby  to  Jermyn,  Aug.  27.  Warburton ,  iii.  157.  In  the  copy 
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The  mass  of  the  Realists,  in  short,  were  not  inclined  either 
to  ruin  themselves  with  Charles  for  the  sake  of  an  unattainable 
ideal,  or  to  trust  to  Digby’s  foreign  combinations  to 
revive  the  cause  for  which  their  own  swords  had 
been  drawn  in  vain.  Charles  reached  Oxford  on 

and 'marches  August  28.  He  left  it  again  on  the  30th.  The  faith- 
to  the  West.  fu}  Richmond  and  a  large  number  of  noblemen  and 

gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  clung  to  his  fortunes  remained 
behind,  and  refused  to  accompany  him  farther  in  pursuit  of 
adventures.1  He  directed  his  course  towards  the  West,  where, 
during  his  absence  in  the  North,  events  had  been  occurring 
which  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  hold  on  all  that  still 
remained  to  him  in  England. 

After  the  capture  of  Bridgwater  in  July  Fairfax  had  turned 
back  eastwards,2  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
country  in  his  rear  before  attempting  the  reduction 
of  the  districts  west  of  the  Parret.  He  directed  his 
march  upon  Sherborne,  where  the  castle  was  held 
by  a  strong  garrison  under  Sir  Lewis  Dyves,  the  stepson  of  its 
owner,  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  Bristol  himself,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  obloquy  which  had  marked  him  out  as  the 

The  Earl  of  £  r  1,  r  1  ,  j 

Bri-10  at  fiercest  opponent  of  all  peaceful  measures,  had 
retired  from  Oxford  to  Exeter  in  the  spring  of  1644, 
and  had  thus  withdrawn  from  consultations  in  which  he  had 
had,  in  reality,  but  little  influence.3 

On  his  way  to  Sherborne  Fairfax  heard  that  the  garrison 
of  Bath  was  weak  and  in  disaccord  with  the  citizens.  Taking 
with  him  a  mere  detachment  of  cavalry  he  secured  its  sur¬ 
render,  and  then  continued  his  march.4  On  August  2  he 


Fairrax 

turns 

eastwards. 


from  which  Warburton  printed  the  names  are  omitted.  They  occur  in 
the  way  described  in  the  text  in  a  copy  which  was  kept  by  Digby,  and 
having  been  afterwards  captured  at  Sherburn,  in  Yorkshire,  is  now  amongst 
the  Domestic  Stale  Papers.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  read  the  third  name 
as  Culpepper's. 

1  Iter  Carolinian  ;  Walker ,  136. 

2  See  map  at  p.  255. 

3  Bristol  to  Grey  of  Wark,  May  22,  1646.  L.J.  viii.  342. 

4  A  full  relation  of  the  taking  of  Bath ,  E.  294,  21  j  A  fuller  relation 
of  the  taking  of  Rath,  E.  294,  30. 
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opened  the  siege  of  Sherborne  Castle.  Difficult  as  was  the 
task  of  mastering  its  strong  defences,  Fairfax  found  it  no  less 
July  30.  difficult  to  keep  open  his  communications.  In 

Surrender  of 

Bath.  Somerset  he  had  easily  won  over  the  Clubmen  to 
Aug.  2.  his  side,  because  it  was  impossible  for  the  most 
CasUeUrne  ignorant  peasant  to  imagine  that  he  could  attain  to 
besieged.  peace  and  order  by  giving  his  support  to  Goring. 
The  Club-  jn  Dorset  there  was  no  Royalist  army  to  plunder 

men  of  j  j  r 

Dorset.  the  homesteads  of  the  people,  and  the  garrisons, 
being  commanded  by  the  gentry  of  the  county  or  by1  persons 
acting  in  their  name,  were  not  likely  to  commit  outrages  as 
long  as  the  contributions  for  their  support  were  duly  paid. 
The  Clubmen  consequently  here  fell  under  the  influence  of 
the  Royalist  gentry  and  clergy,  and  looked  upon  a  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  invasion  as  the  only  source  of  trouble.  As  soon  as 
Fairfax  crossed  the  border  of  the  county  the  Clubmen  swarmed 
around  him,  cutting  off  his  supplies  and  threatening  to  starve 
him  out. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  commander  to  tolerate  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  kind.  On  August  3  Fleetwood,  who  had  been 
despatched  by  Fairfax  to  stamp  out  the  fire,  seized 
about  forty  of  their  leaders  at  Shaftesbury.  The 
word  was  passed  through  the  district  to  rise  in  force 
to  rescue  the  prisoners.  On  the  4th  Cromwell  him¬ 
self  was  sent  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation.  On  his  way  to 
Shaftesbury  he  fell  in  with  a  large  party  of  the  Clubmen;  but 
these  he  persuaded  to  disperse  peaceably,  partly  by  a  display 
of  force,  but  still  more  by  giving  assurances  that  any  of  his 
soldiers  found  plundering  would  be  severely  punished.  A 
The  Club-  more  formidable  body,  some  2,000  strong,  was 
HamUedon  Posted  within  the  earthworks  on  the  top  of  Plamble- 
Hiu-  don  Hill,  whither,  in  all  probability  before  even  the 

Celt  had  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Stour  had  been  accustomed  to  climb  for 
refuge.  Cromwell’s  soldiers  were,  indeed,  armed  in  a  very 
different  fashion  from  the  foes  of  those  ancient  tribes,  but  the 
hillside  was  as  steep  as  it  had  been  in  prehistoric  times,  and  it 
was  still  crowned  with  fold  upon  fold  of  mound  and  trench. 

VOL.  11.  x 
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Cromwell,  it  is  true,  had  other  than  military  reasons  for 
wishing  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  an  assault.  He  had 
pity  for  the  peasants  who  took  him  for  an  enemy,  when  he 
came  as  a  friend.  Three  times  he  sent  messages  of  peace  up 
the  hill,  and  three  times  the  messengers  were  repulsed.  There 
were  clergymen  amongst  the  defenders,  animating  them  to 
resistance.  At  last  Cromwell  ordered  an  attack  ;  but  the  only 
opening  in  the  earthworks  was  narrow  and  strongly  guarded, 
c  ^  f  and  it  was  not  till  Desborough,  who  had  climbed 
Hambiedon  the  hill  with  a  body  of  horse  on  the  other  side, 
charged  the  peasants  in  the  rear,  and  about  a  dozen 
of  them  had  been  slain,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and 
either  submitted  or  fled.  Three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken, 
most  of  whom,  as  Cromwell  informed  Fairfax,  were  ‘  poor  silly 
creatures,  whom  if  you  please  to  let  me  send  home,  they 
promise  to  be  very  dutiful  for  time  to  come,  and  will  be  hanged 
before  they  come  out  again.’ 

With  as  little  expense  of  life  as  possible  a  dangerous  move- 
.  ment  had  been  arrested.  The  Clubmen  of  Dorset, 
of  the  indeed,  professed  to  come  out  merely  in  defence  of 
their  properties.  The  doggerel  upon  one  of  their 
flags  which  was  captured — 

“  If  you  offer  to  plunder  or  take  our  cattle, 

Be  assured  we  will  give  you  battle,” 

did  not  indicate  any  political  feeling  whatever.  Yet,  for  all 
_  that,  they  were  virtually  Royalists.  Some  of  them 

They  are  , 

practically  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  Hopton  was  on  his  way 
from  the  West  to  command  them  ;  that  multitudes 
were  about  to  join  them  from  Wiltshire  )  and  that,  with  their 
combined  forces,  they  would  raise  the  siege  of  Sherborne. 
There  was  no  room  for  a  third  party  in  England,  and  even 
the  Clubmen  had  ceased  to  claim  to  be  anything  of  the  sort.1 

Whilst  Fleetwood  and  Cromwell  were  clearing  the  line  of 
communication,  Fairfax  was  vigorously  pushing  on  the  attack 


1  Sfirigg,  86  ;  Carlyle ,  Letter  XXX.  ;  Two  great  Victories,  E.  296,  6 ; 
Two  Letters ,  E.  296,  7  ;  The  proceedings  of  the  army ,  E.  296,  14. 
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upon  Sherborne  Castle.  On  the  nth  money  arrived  to  pay 
his  soldiers,  and  a  train  of  siege-guns  to  batter  the  walls.  On 
Aug.  tI.  the  14th  a  serious  breach  was  effected  and  a  mine 
was  ready  for  explosion.  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  before  the  mine  was  fired,  the  soldiers  drove 
the  defenders  from  their  works,  leaping  over  the 
walls  and  rendering  further  resistance  hopeless. 
Dyves  hung  out  the  white  flag,  too  late  to  save  the 
castle  from  plunder,  though  quarter  was  given  to  all  within. 
Evidence  was  discovered  which  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Royalists  had  used  the  Clubmen  for  their  own  purposes.1 

The  capture  of  Sherborne  Castle  gave  to  Fairfax  the 
command  of  a  shorter  road  to  the  West  than  that  through 
A  council  of  Blandford  and  Dorchester.  A  council  of  war  was 
at  once  assembled  to  decide  on  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  There  were  some  who  urged  the  importance 
of  returning  to  the  West  before  Goring  could  recover  strength, 
but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  Bristol  must  first  be 
taken.  The  position  of  Bristol,  near  the  head  of  the  channel 
which  divides  the  western  counties  from  Wales  and  the 
English  borderlands  of  Wales,  was  of  the  very  greatest 
importance,  and,  guarded  as  it  was  by  more  than  2,000  men 
with  Rupert  at  their  head,  it  might  easily,  if  the  King  saw  fit 
to  join  his  troops  to  those  of  his  nephew,  become  a  basis  of 
operations  which  would  be  very  dangerous  to  an  army  ad¬ 
vancing  into  Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  was  true  that  the 
defences  of  the  city  were  understood  to  be  formidable,  and 
that,  as  the  plague  was  raging  within  it,  the  danger  to  the 
army  even  in  the  case  of  success  would  be  to  the  full  as  great 
as  whilst  it  was  still  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the 
garrison.  All  these  objections  were,,  however,  overruled. 
“  Seeing,”  said  Fairfax,  as  soon  as  the  vote  had  been  taken, 
“  our  judgments  lead  us  to  make  Bristpl  our  next  design,  as 
the  greatest  service  we  can  do  for  the  public  ;  as  for  the  sick¬ 
ness,  let  us  trust  God  with  the  army,  who  will  be  as  ready  to 
protect  us  in  the  siege  from  infection  as  in  the  field  from  the 
bullet.”  There  was  a  simplicity  of  piety  in  Fairfax  which 

1  Spring,  90-96. 
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bound  the  soldiers  to  him  as  much  as  his  conspicuous  bravery 
in  action.  On  August  18,  the  day  on  which  the 
King  turned  back  from  Doncaster,  the  Parliamentary 
army  set  out  on  its  march  to  Bristol.1  On  the  23rd 
Fairfax  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Stapleton,  and  the 


Aug.  18. 
The  army- 
leaves 
Sherborne. 


Aug.  23. 

Bristol686  °f  investment  of  the  city  was  completed.  The  cap- 
opened.  ture  a  fort  at  Portishead  on  the  28th  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon  against  all  relief  by  sea.  It  was  of  quite 
as  much  importance  that  Fairfax’s  habit  of  paying  in  ready 
money  for  all  that  his  army  consumed  won  over  the  population, 
not  only  to  supply  the  besiegers  with  provisions,  but  even  to 
Danger  lest  render  armed  assistance.2  Fairfax  was  the  more 
mayreLeve  anxi°us  to  reduce  Bristol  as  speedily  as  possible,  as 
u-  Hereford  was  as  yet  untaken,  and  if  Leven  were 

detained  before  it,  the  King  might  easily  slip  past  him  and 
bring  his  available  forces  to  the  assistance  of  his  nephew. 

The  siege  of  Hereford  had,  indeed,  lasted  longer  than  had 
been  expected  at  Westminster.  The  governor,  Sir  Barnabas 
The  siege  of  Scudamore,  defended  himself  with  vigour  and  ability, 
Hereford.  anq  gcottish  attack  was  proportionately  weak. 
Leven  complained  with  justice  that,  although  everything  was 
Leven’s  done  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  English  army,  the 
complaints.  very  pay  which  had  been  solemnly  promised  to  the 

Scottish  soldiers  had  been  kept  back,  and  that  he  was  there¬ 
fore  reduced  to  provide  himself  by  force  with  provisions — a 
course  which  both  exhausted  his  own  soldiers  and  exasperated 
their  victims.  The  departure  of  David  Leslie  with  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  King  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis,  it  being  impossible  that  Leven’s  infantry  could  take  their 
part  effectively  in  the  siege  and  scour  the  country  for  supplies 
at  the  same  time.  As  no  payment  was  to  be  expected,  the 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  refused  to  bring  in  their  provi¬ 
sions  to  his  camp,  and  those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  kept  to 
serve  the  batteries  were  therefore  compelled  to  keep  themselves 
alive  by  eating  the  apples,  the  peas,  and  the  wheat  which  were 
still  growing  in  the  fields  round  the  city.3  Parliament,  when 


SpOgg,  97- 


2  Ibid.  98-103. 


8  L.f.  vii.  538;  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer ,  E.  297,  2. 
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these  facts  were  brought  to  its  notice,  might  regret  that  its 
engagements  were  unfulfilled,  but  having  no  power  to  provide 
constant  pay  for  more  than  one  army,  it  gave  Leven  good 
words,  but  nothing  more.1 

The  result  of  the  continued  detention  of  the  soldiers’  pay 
was  quickly  seen.  Herefordshire  was  systematically  plundered 
by  roving  bands.  Against  the  Scottish  soldier,  in¬ 
deed,  no  attacks  upon  life  or  upon  female  honour 
are  recorded,  but  the  soberest  men  quickly  learn  to 
rob  rather  than  to  starve.  The  cattle  and  horses  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  loaves  out  of  the  oven  of  the  housewife,  were  merci¬ 
lessly  swept  into  the  Scottish  camp,  and  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  the  men  of  Herefordshire,  never  friendly  to  Puritanism, 
now  became  bitterly  hostile  to  its  supporters  from  the  North.2 

The  necessity  of  subsisting  upon  plunder  rapidly  deterio¬ 
rates  an  army,  and  in  this  instance  bad  weather  came  to  render 
The  siege-  more  desperate  an  already  difficult  situation,  the 
siege-works  being  flooded  by  heavy  rains.3  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  Leven  did  not  lose  heart,  and 
he  made  preparations  for  a  storm.  On  September  1, 
however,  news  arrived  that  the  King,  who  was  on 
TheTcing  at  bis  way  from  Oxford  4  to  raise  the  siege,  had  reached 
Worcester.  Worcester  with  3,000  horse.  Since  David  Leslie’s 
departure  Leven  had  had  scarcely  a  single  horseman  left,  nor 
had  he  any  hope  of  making  good  his  loss.  David 
Leslie  had  recently  written  from  Nottingham,  telling 
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go  to  him  that,  on  receiving  the  bad  news  from  Kilsyth, 

he  had  resolved  to  march  with  only  half  his  force 
into  Scotland.  He  had,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  his  intention.  Now  that  Scotland  was  in  peril,  not  a 
single  man  under  his  orders  would  remain  behind  in  England, 
and  he  had  therefore  been  compelled  to  take  them  all.5 

To  await  a  strong  cavalry  force  with  infantry  embarrassed 


1  The  Parliament  Post ,  E.  300,  9. 

*  Webb’s  Civil  War  in  Herefordshire ,  ii.  39 1. 

*  The  Parliament  Post ,  E.  300,  9. 

4  See  p.  304. 

5  David  Leslie  to  Leven,  Aug.  26.  A  Declaration.  E.  301,  8. 
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by  the  investment  of  Hereford  would  be  simple  madness, 
Sept.  i.  and  Leven  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon  his  enter- 
the  siege°of  Prise*  On  September  i  he  directed  the  raising  of 
Here  ord.  the  siege,  and  on  the  following  morning  his  whole 
army  was  on  the  march  for  Gloucester.  His  Majesty,  as  the 
Governor  of  Hereford  expressed  himself,  drawing  near  1  like 
the  sun  to  the  meridian,  this  Scottish  mist  began  to  disperse, 
and  the  next  morning  vanished  out  of  sight.’ 1  In  sober 
earnest,  Leven’s  failure  at  Hereford  was  but  a  distant  result 
of  Montrose’s  achievement  at  Kilsyth. 

On  the  4th  Charles  entered  the  city  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  a  delivered  people.  He  had  indeed  accom- 
Sept.  4.  plished  something,  but  his  task  was  less  than  half 
emerfth?  done  unless  Bristol  could  be  rescued  as  well  as 
city-  Hereford.  For  that  purpose  his  force  was  miserably 

inadequate.  The  horse  which  he  had  brought  with  him  was 
exhausted  by  long  marches,  and  even  if  it  had  been  in  the  best 
condition  it  could  not  have  ventured  to  cope  with  the  more 
numerous  and  better  disciplined  horse  of  Fairfax’s  army,  the 
movements  of  which  were  directed  by  Cromwell  himself. 

With  Digby,  indeed,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  counted  for 
little.  The  Scots,  he  wrote  on  the  4th,  were  in  full  retreat 
Sept.  4.  for  their  own  country,  where  Montrose  would  corn- 
hop  efui  of  plete  God’s  judgment  on  them.  Fairfax’s  whole  army 
the  future.  was  likely  to  be  ruined  before  Bristol.2  Even  more 
triumphant  was  the  tone  of  a  letter  which  Digby  despatched 
on  the  7th  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  “  These  things, 
sir,”  he  wrote  in  ecstasy,  after  recounting  Montrose’s 
successes,  “  are  things  rather  like  dreams  than  truths,  but  all 
most  certain.  God  is  pleased  to  point  out  the  way  by  which 
He  will  bring  upon  the  rebellion  of  both  kingdoms  the  judg¬ 
ments  that  are  due  upon  it,  having  already  brought  so  heavy  a 
vengeance  upon  that  which  hath  been  the  original  of  all  our 
misery.  You  see  from  what  a  low  condition  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  bring  his  Majesty’s  affairs  into  so  hopeful  a  one  again, 
as  that  if,  while  Fairfax’s  army  is  entertained  before  Bristol, 

1  Scudamore  to  Digby.  Webby  ii.  385. 

2  Digby  to  Jermyn,  Sept.  4.  S.P.  Dom.  dx.  90. 
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your  Highness  can  but  frame  a  considerable  body,  such  as 
may  give  his  Majesty  leave,  with  the  forces  he  hath  together, 
to  play  the  fairest  of  his  game  in  these  countries,  and  north¬ 
ward  for  the  assistance  of  Montrose  with  horse,  or,  at  least, 
for  the  withholding  Leslie’s  1  army  of  foot  from  him,  I  see  no 
cause  to  doubt  but  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  his  Majesty 
may  conclude  the  campagna  more  prosperously  than  any,  and 
with  fairer  foundations  for  a  mastering  power  the  next  year 
than  ever.”  2 

The  very  day  after  these  exulting  lines  were  penned  Charles 
learnt  that  his  old  recruiting  ground  in  South  Wales  was  closed 
against  him.  Astley  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  Welshmen  from  openly  siding  with  the 
enemy,  but  they  hung  back  from  making  further 
exertions  on  the  King’s  behalf.3  In  order  to  con¬ 
vert  disaster  into  success,  it  was  necessary  to  inspire 
others  besides  Digby  with  the  belief  that  success  was  attainable. 

In  Oxford  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility  of  converting 
defeat  into  victory  was  as  strong  in  Charles’s  absence  as  it  had 
Eagerness  been  in  his  presence.  Hitherto  no  one  had  been 
for  peace.  m0re  cheery  than  Nicholas,  or  more  inclined  to 
exaggerate  the  weaknesses  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  On 
Aug.  3I.  August  31  he  told  his  master  plainly  that  he  was 
Nichoas  lost,  unjess  he  could  induce  his  Continental  allies  to 
spondent.  declare  in  his  favour  and  to  bring  the  rebels  to  reason 
by  placing  an  embargo  on  their  shipping.  Actually  to  invite 
foreign  forces  into  England,  he  added,  would  be  hazardous. 

Sept.  4.  On  September  4  the  trusty  Secretary  had  a  still  more 
rtiiKeser  ominous  communication  to  make.  A  lawyer  had 
promotion,  actually  refused  to  take  promotion  from  the  King. 
Lord  Keeper  Lyttelton  had  lately  died,  and  Charles,  when 
he  last  visited  Oxford,  had  appointed  the  Chief  Baron,  Sir 
Richard  Lane,  to  the  office  thus  vacated.  Lane’s  post  was 
now  offered  to  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  Attorney- General. 


1  i.e.  Leven’s. 

2  Digby  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sept.  7.  S.  P.  Dom.  dx.  99. 

3  Desires  of  the  gentlemen  of  Carmarthenshire,  Sept.  8.  Ibid.  dx. 

101. 
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Herbert,  however,  explained  to  Nicholas  that  he  was  dis¬ 
qualified  for  a  place  on  the  bench  by  a  vote  of  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  and  that,  as  matters  stood,  he  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  consequences  of  insulting  even  a  rebel 
.  Parliament.  It  was  no  less  significant,  in  another 

A  peerage  .  ° 

vo  taken  way,  of  the  decline  of  Charles’s  fortunes  that  the 
Earldom  of  Lichfield  having  been  conferred  on  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  that 
gallant  soldier  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  honour, 
because  he  had  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  necessary  fees.1 

Digby’s  sanguine  expectations  were,  however,  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  other  men.  On  the  9th  he  was 
Sept.  9.  t°  the  full  as  elated  as  he  had  been  on  the  4th.  “  I 
combines  must  confess,”  he  wrote  with  a  fervour  which  would 
sanguine.  almost  have  gained  him  acceptance  amongst  the 
zealots  at  Westminster,  “that  these  miracles,  besides  the 
worldly  joy,  have  made  me  a  better  Christian,  by  begetting 
in  me  a  stronger  faith  and  reliance  upon  God  Almighty  than 
before,  having  manifested  that  it  is  wholly  His  work,  and  that 
He  will  bring  about  His  intended  blessing  upon  this  just  cause, 
by  ways  the  most  impossible  to  human  understanding,  and 
consequently  teach  us  to  cast  off  all  reliance  upon  our  own 
strength.”  Gerard,  added  Digby,  was  collecting  troops  in 
Shropshire,  and  the  Welsh  difficulty  would  soon  be  settled. 
Goring  too  was  reported  to  be  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Bristol  with  a  considerable  force.  Rupert  was  wearing  Fairfax 
out  with  frequent  sallies,  and  Poyntz  and  Rossiter,  who  had 
arrived  at  Tewkesbury  in  pursuit  of  the  King,  would,  in 
consequence  of  the  distress  to  which  the  besieging  army  was 
reduced,  be  compelled  to  turn  aside  towards  Bristol  to  supply 
its  deficiencies.2 

At  the  very  moment  at  which  Digby  was  writing,  this  house 
of  cards  was  falling  to  the  ground.  On  August  31  Fairfax 
had  intercepted  a  letter  from  Goring,  from  which  he  learned 
that  three  weeks  would  elapse  before  the  western  Royalist 
army  could  arrive  to  raise  the  siege.  As  it  was  known  that 

1  Nicholas  to  the  King,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  4.  S.R,  Dom,  dx.  79»  89. 

2  Digby  to  Byron,  Sept.  9.  Id,  dx.  102. 
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the  King  had  already  left  Oxford,  and  would  therefore,  after 
Aug.  3i.  liberating  Hereford,  be  ready  to  co-operate  with 
intercepts  Goring  when  he  at  last  appeared,  it  was  resolved 
not  to  trust  to  the  slow  effects  of  a  blockade,  but  to 
storm  the  works  whilst  yet  there  was  no  enemy  to 
take  the  besiegers  in  the  rear. 

On  September  4,  as  a  preparatory  step,  Fairfax  summoned 
Rupert  to  surrender  his  trust.  The  wording  of  the  missive 
Sept.  4.  was  unusual.  The  Parliamentary  general  had  eagerly 
Hunmons  seized  the  opportunity  of  urging  the  soundness  of 
Rupert.  the  principles  on  which  he  had  taken  up  arms. 
“  Sir,”  he  declared,  “  the  crown  of  England  is,  and  will  be, 

,  where  it  ought  to  be.  We  fight  to  maintain  it  there; 

He  dechres  .  . 

his  prin-  but  the  King,  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  or  through 
a  seduced  heart,  hath  left  his  Parliament,  under  God 
the  best  assurance  of  his  crown  and  family.  The  maintaining 
of  this  schism  is  the  ground  of  this  unhappy  war  on  your  part: 
and  what  sad  effects  it  hath  produced  in  the  three  kingdoms  is 
visible  to  all  men.  To  maintain  the  rights  of  the  crown  and 
kingdom  jointly,  a  principal  part  whereof  is  that  the  King  in 
supreme  acts  is  not  to  be  advised  by  men  of  whom  the  law 
takes  no  notice,  but  by  his  Parliament,  the  Great  Council  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  whom — as  much  as  man  is  capable  of — he 
hears  all  his  people,  as  it  were,  at  once  advising  him,  and  in 
which  multitude  of  counsellors  is  his  safety  and  his  people’s 
interest ;  and  to  see  him  right  in  this,  hath  been  the  constant 
and  faithful  endeavour  of  the  Parliament,  and  to  bring  these 
wicked  instruments  to  justice  that  have  misled  him  is  a 
principal  ground  of  our  fighting.” 

Fairfax  ended  with  a  personal  appeal  to  Rupert  himself. 

,  ,  “Let  all  England  judge,”  he  wrote,  “whether  the 

arvi  appeals  .  °  .  . 

to  the  burning  of  its  towns,  ruining  its  cities,  and  destroying 

Prince.  • 

its  people,  be  a  good  requital  from  a  person  of  your 
family,  which  had  the  prayers,  tears,  purses,  and  blood  of  its 
Parliament  and  people.”  On  the  day  on  which  this 

1  he  country  A  J 

people  sup-  appeal  was  despatched,  two  thousand  countrymen 
poi  atrax.  flocke(j  jn  to  ^he  Parliamentary  camp,  offering  to 

share  with  the  soldiers  the  dangers  of  the  siege.  Their  presence 
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must  have  served  to  justify  to  Fairfax  his  assertion  that  the 
heart  of  the  country  was  with  him  and  not  with  Rupert.1 

Men  of  action  rarely  succeed  in  grasping  the  whole  of  the 
issues  of  the  conflict  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  Fairfax 
i mperfec-  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  not  likely,  how- 
FairfeVs  ever,  that,  if  his  argument  had  been  more  perfect 
reasoning.  than  it  was,  it  would  have  made  any  impression  upon 
one  who,  like  Rupert,  had  little  comprehension  of  English 
political  or  religious  controversies.  Yet  if  Rupert  cared  little 
for  the  argument,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  take  into  consideration 
, .  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  it  led.  His  own 

Difficulties  a  1 

of  Rupert’s  position  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty.  Bristol  lay 
in  a  hollow,  and  Fiennes,  by  whom  the  greater  part 
of  the  existing  fortifications  on  the  north  of  the  Avon  had  been 
raised,  had,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  ground  to 
the  west,  placed  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  fortress  thus  created  was  about  four 
miles,  and  though  attempts  had  been  made  to  strengthen  the 
works,  they  were  in  many  places  slight  and  defective.  For  the 
defence  of  such  a  place  Rupert’s  forces  were  entirely  inade¬ 
quate.  Fie  had  reckoned  on  having  2,300  men  under  his 
orders,  but  only  1,500  appeared  to  man  the  walls  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  siege,  and  every  day  this  force,  insufficient  as  it 
was,  was  thinned  by  desertion. 

Material  weakness  was  accompanied  by  moral  discourage¬ 
ment.  In  the  immediate  future  all  was  dark.  There  were  no 
w  akness  of  tidings  from  Charles,  or  promise  of  relief  from  any 
the  gairisun.  qUarter  whatever.  A  considerable  number  of  the 

citizens  were  disaffected.  The  superior  officers  were  as  de¬ 
spondent  as  the  soldiers,  and  at  a  council  of  war  gave  their 
opinion  that,  though  they  might  resist  a  first  assault,  they  must 
inevitably  succumb  to  a  second. 

That  Rupert  shared  in  the  belief  of  his  officers  there  can 
Sept.  5.  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Even  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
leave  to  send  was  hardly  the  man,  dashing  cavalry  officer  as  he 
to  the  King.  waSj  to  conduct  a  stubborn  defence  in  a  cause  which 

he  knew  to  be  lost.  On  the  5th  he  replied  to  Fairfax  by  a 

1  Spriggs  108. 
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request  for  permission  to  communicate  with  the  King.  When 
this  request  was  necessarily  refused,  he  opened  negotiations  for 
a  negotia-  a  surrender,  spinning  out  the  time  by  haggling  for  the 
non  opened.  most;  favourable  terms,  in  the  hope  that  before  any- 
Brfsto5* IO*  thing  was  concluded  he  might  hear  of  approach- 
stormed.  jng  relief.  At  last  Fairfax  lost  patience.  In  the 
dark  hours  of  the  morning  of  September  10  the  besieging 


ZAai  Welter 
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army  was  let  loose  for  an  assault  upon  the  southern  and 
eastern  defences.  On  the  south  the  storming  parties  were 
repulsed,  but  the  whole  of  the  eastern  line,  in  some  parts  of 
which  the  wall  was  no  more  than  five  feet  high,  was  carried 
without  difficulty.  The  horse  broke  in,  and  routed  a  body  of 
cavalry  sent  by  Rupert  to  drive  back  such  of  the  enemy  as 
might  succeed  in  effecting  an  entrance.  The  western  line  of 
wall  was  thus  turned,  but  the  garrison  of  Prior’s  Hill  fort,  at 
the  northern  angle  of  the  two  lines,  refused  to  acknowledge 
defeat.  For  two  hours  the  resistance  was  kept  up,  and  when 
at  last  the  Parliamentarians  broke  in  they  slaughtered  well-nigh 
every  one  of  the  gallant  band,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  already 
refused  to  accept  quarter  when  summoned  to  yield.  The  few 
that  escaped  owed  their  lives  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  officers. 

The  city  itself  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  wall,  but  it  lay 
in  a  hollow  and  was  incapable  of  a  long  defence.  The  Royal- 
Rupert  ists,  as  soon  as  they  knew  the  greatness  of  their 
surrenders,  <jjsasterj  fired  the  town  in  three  places.  Fairfax, 

unwilling  to  involve  citizens  and  soldiers  in  useless  slaughter, 
Sept.  ii.  sent  once  more  to  offer  terms,  which  Rupert  now 
readily  accepted.  Articles  honourable  to  the  garri¬ 
son  were  soon  agreed  on,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
nth  the  Prince  passed  out  of  the  gate  on  his  way  to  Oxford.1 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol  reached  Westminster 
on  the  1 2th.  The  Commons,  smitten  with  compunction,  at 
Sept.  12,  .  once  voted  that  Nathaniel  Fiennes  should  return  to 
restored  to  ^  seat  which  he  had  occupied  before  his  surrender 
his  seat.  0f  Bristol  in  1643. 2  The  general  feeling  was  that  he 
had  at  least  acquitted  himself  better  than  Rupert 

If  the  first  thought  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
depreciatory  of  Rupert,  what  was  to  be  expected  of  the  King? 
On  him  the  loss  of  the  city  must,  in  any  case,  have  fallen 
heavily.  Viewing,  as  he  did,  the  whole  situation  through  the 
rosy  medium  of  delusive  imagination,  it  was  a  blow  all  the  more 

1  Sprigg ,  1 10 ;  Rupert's  Declaration ,  E.  30S,  32  ;  Cromwell  to  Lent- 
hall,  Sept.  14  ;  Carlyle ,  Letter  XXXI. 

2  G.J.  iv.  272.  See  vot  i.  179. 
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surrender 
upon 
Charles. 

Rupert 

dismissed. 


crushing  because  it  was  so  absolutely  unexpected.  The  sur¬ 
render,  in  fact,  had  taken  place  only  one  day  after  Digby  had 
written  the  triumphant  letter  in  which  he  had 
chanted  the  song  of  victory  to  come.1  Only  one 
explanation — the  explanation  of  gross  dereliction 
of  duty — seemed  possible  to  Charles.  Without  stop¬ 
ping  to  inquire  into  the  hard  facts  of  the  case  he 
dismissed  Rupert  from  all  his  offices,  and  bade  him  seek  his 
fortune  beyond  the  sea. 

Violent  as  Charles’s  action  was,  there  was  more  of  wounded 
affection  than  of  anger  in  the  letter  in  which  he  announced  his 
__ .  ,  resolution.  “  Nephew  !  ”  he  wrote,  “  though  the  loss 

lhe  King  s  1 

letter  to  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  yet  your  surrender- 
ing  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  me,  that 
it  makes  me  not  only  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place, 
but  is  likewise  the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet 
befallen  me ;  for  what  is  to  be  done,  after  one  that  is  so  near 
me  as  you  are,  both  in  blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself 
to  so  mean  an  action  ?  ”  2 

The  King’s  letter  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  await  Rupert’s 
arrival,  and  was  accompanied  by  another  instructing  Nicholas 
Ledge’s  t0  put  Legge  under  arrest,  and  informing  him  that 

arrest.  Glemham  was  appointed  to  succeed  Legge  as  gover¬ 

nor  of  Oxford.  That  Legge  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  this 
treatment  was  subsequently  admitted  by  all,  but  he  was  known 
to  be  a  confidant  of  Rupert’s,  and,  like  Rupert,  to  be  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  to  peace.  At  such  a  moment  Charles  was  likely 
to  call  up  again  before  his  mind  the  knowledge  which  he 


1  See  p.  312. 

2  The  King  to  Rupert,  Sept.  14,  Clarendon ,  ix.  qo  ;  Passport  for 
Rupert,  Warburton ,  iii.  186.  Compare  Digby  to  Nicholas,  Sept.  15, 
Nicholas  Papers ,  i.  64.  The  testimony  of  Colonel  Butler,  who  commanded 
the  convoy  assigned  by  Fairfax  to  protect  Rupert  on  the  way  to  Oxford, 
is  interesting.  “  I  am  confident,”  he  writes,  “we  are  much  mistaken  in 
our  intelligence  concerning  him.  I  find  him  a  man  much  inclined  to  a 
happy  peace,  and  will  certainly  imploy  his  interest  with  his  Majesty  for 
the  accomplishing  of  it.  .  .  .  On  my  word,  he  could  not  have  held  it”— 
i.e.  Bristol — “unless  it  had  been  better  manned.”  Butler  to  Sir  \V. 
Waller,  ibid.  i.  65. 
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possessed  that  Legge  lay  under  suspicion  of  having  earlier  in 
the  year  intrigued  with  Savile  for  the  delivery  of  Oxford,1 
though  at  the  time  he  had  treated  the  suspicion  lightly.  His 
own  heart  was  very  sore.  “  Tell  my  son,”2  he  added  in  a  post¬ 
script  to  these  instructions,  “that  I  shall  less  grieve  to  hear 
that  he  is  knocked  on  3  the  head  than  that  he  should  do  so 
mean  an  action  as  is  the  rendering  of  Bristol  castle  and  fort 
upon  the  terms  it  was.”  4 

1  See  p.  212. 

2  i.e.  the  Duke  of  York. 

3  “  in  the  head  ”  as  printed. 

4  The  King  to  Nicholas,  Sept.  14.  Evelyn ’•  Diary  (ed.  1S59),  iv. 
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On  the  day  on  which  Charles  signified  his  displeasure  to 
Rupert,  Cromwell,  by  Fairfax’s  orders,  was  giving  to  Lenthall 
T645.  a  long  account  of  the  siege  of  Bristol.  To  him  the 
Ci om weirs  success  achieved  was  but  a  step  to  the  higher  object 
despatch.  which  he  had  continually  before  him.  If  there  was 
nothing  in  his  letter  of  the  conciliatory  feeling  which  had  led 
Fairfax,  in  summoning  the  garrison  of  Bristol,  to  dream  of 
Rupert,  and  even  of  Charles  himself,  as  rallying  to  the  great 
principle  of  Parliamentary  counsel  and  control,  Cromwell 
grasped  more  fully  than  Fairfax  had  done  the  higher  spiritual 
issues  of  the  war.  “  All  this,”  he  wrote,  as  Fairfax  might  have 
written,  “  is  none  other  than  the  work  of  God :  he  must  be  a 
very  atheist  that  doth  not  acknowledge  it.”  The  remainder 
was  all  his  own.  “  It  may  be  thought,”  he  continued,  “that 
some  praises  are  due  to  those  gallant  men,  of  whose  valour  so 
much  mention  is  made:  —  their  humble  suit  to  you  and  all 
that  have  an  interest  in  this  blessing  is  that  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  God’s  praises  they  may  1  be  forgotten.  It’s  their 
joy  that  they  are  instruments  of  God’s  glory  and  their  country’s 

good.  It’s  their  honour  that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  them . 

Our  desires  are  that  God  may  be  glorified  by  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  by  which  we  ask  all  our  sufficiency,  and  have  received 
it.  It  is  meet  that  He  have  all  the  praise.  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  all  had  here  the  same  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer; 
the  same  presence  and  answer ;  they  agree  here,  know  no 
names  of  difference  ;  pity  it  is  it  should  be  otherwise  any- 


1  This  word  is  omitted  by  Carlyle. 
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where  !  All  that  believe  have  the  real  unity,  which  is  most 
glorious  because  inward  and  spiritual,  in  the  Body  and  to  the 
Head.  As  for  being  united  in  forms,  commonly  called  uni¬ 
formity,  every  Christian  will,  for  peace’  sake,  study  and  do  as 
far  as  conscience  will  permit.  And  from  brethren,  in  things 
of  the  mind  we  look  for  no  compulsion  but  that  of  light  and 
reason.  In  other  things,  God  hath  put  the  sword  in  the 
Parliament’s  hands,  for  the  terror  of  evildoers  and  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well.  If  any  plead  exemption  from  that,  he 
knows  not  the  Gospel  ;  if  any  would  wring  that  out  of  your 
hands,  or  steal  it  from  you,  under  what  pretence  soever,  I 
hope  they  shall  do  it  without  effect.”  1 

Of  Cromwell’s  warnings  the  Commons  took  little  heed. 
They  indeed  ordered  that  his  despatch  should  be  printed,  but 
Sept  i7.  drey  took  care  to  mutilate  it  as  they  had  mutilated 
desratch1  S  his  despatch  from  Naseby.2  No  word  of  his  referring 
mutilated,  j-q  tp,e  difference  between  Presbvterians  and  Inde- 

j 

pendents  was  for  the  time  suffered  to  meet  the  public  eye.3 

Out  of  the  heart  of  the  present,  Cromwell  had  already 
grasped  the  promise  of  the  future,  not  indeed  in  all  its  breadth 
Contrast  and  fulness,  but  as  far  as  it  was  given  to  a  human 
Cromwell  soul  to  grasP  Fairfax  had  spoken  in  his  message 
and  Fairfax,  t0  Rupert  of  a  Parliamentary  foundation  for  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy.  Cromwell  traced  the  limits  outside 
which  Parliamentary  control  is  merely  noxious.  For  a  while 
the  twro  men  could  heartily  co-operate  with  one  another.  Yet 
in  one  is  already  to  be  discerned  the  future  Lord  Protector  ; 
in  the  other  the  man  who  more  than  any  single  person,  except 
Monk,  brought  about  the  Restoration. 

That  Cromwell  could  work  so  long,  not  only  under  Fairfax, 
but  under  the  Parliament,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  He  loved 


1  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Sept.  14.  Carlyle ,  Letter  XXXI.  The  text 
has  been  corrected  from  the  original  letter  in  the  Portland  MSS.  Hist. 
MSS.  Com.  Rep.  xiii.  part  I,  271. 

-  See  p.  252. 

3  Lieut. -General  Cromwells  Letter.  E.  301,  18.  The  omitted  para¬ 
graph  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Strong  Motives.  E. 
304,  15.  Thomason’s  date  of  the  publication  of  this  later  tract  is  Oct.  8. 
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to  be,  as  he  said  when  he  strode  into  Ely  Cathedral,  a  man 
under  authority.  He  had  used  no  empty  phraseology  when 
„  „  he  declared  his  belief  that  God  had  put  the  sword 

Cromwell  a  L 

man  under  in  the  Parliament’s  hands.  These  words  represented 

authority.  .....  .  r  .  ,  .  . 

at  this  time  his  constant  and  unfeigned  conviction. 
As  in  the  long  years  of  unparliamentary  government  he  had 
waited  silent  and  reserved,  without  taking  part  in  such  resist¬ 
ance  against  the  King  as  was  then  possible,  till  the  moment  of 
crisis  brought  it  home  to  his  mind  that  God’s  ordinance  was 
not  in  the  King,  so  it  would  be  now.  Duty  retained  him  in 
fidelity  to  Parliament  till  the  moment  came  when  duty  bade,  or 
appeared  to  bid,  otherwise,  and  he  would  then  be  convinced, 
as  by  a  flash  of  divine  inspiration,  that  God’s  ordinance  was 
not  in  the  Parliament.  For  the  present  he  would  fight  on, 
and  watch  for  the  time  when  Parliament  might  clear  away  the 
mist  which  obscured  its  vision. 

Cromwell’s  temper  of  obedience  to  authority  was  the  temper 
of  the  New  Model  army.  From  Fairfax  to  the  meanest  pike- 
The  New  man  there  was  no  thought  of  resistance  to  the  will 
ParHamen-  Parliament,  no  breath  of  that  contempt  for  the 
taryarmy.  interference  of  civilians  which  is  so  rarely  altogether 
absent  where  soldiers  meet.  The  New  Model  was  in  very 
truth  a  Parliamentary  army,  as  the  armies  of  Essex  and 
Manchester  had  never  been. 

Yet  if  the  New  Model  was  Cromwellian  in  its  reverence 
for  authority,  it  was  Cromwellian  also  in  its  large  hearted¬ 
ness.  “  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all,”  as  Cromwell  said, 
“  .  .  .  agree  here,  know  no  names  of  difference.”  Even 
those — and  they  were  not  a  few — who  had  no  special  religious 
bent  were  accepted  without  contempt  as  fellow  soldiers. 

A  man  after  Cromwell’s  own  heart  was  Hugh  Peters,1  the 

1  The  reputation  of  Hugh  Peters  has  perhaps  suffered  more  than  that 
of  any  other  man  from  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  dictum  that,  if  you 
wish  to  know  whether  a  statement  is  true,  you  should  ask  who  said  it 
first,  and  what  opportunity  the  sayer  had  of  knowing  the  truth.  The 
personal  charges  brought  against  him  accused  him  of  being  a  mountebank 
and  a  loose  liver.  With  respect  to  the  former  charge,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  food  of  jesting,  though  it  may  be  seen  by  the  MS. 
notes  appended  to  an  edition  of  his  tales  and  jests  in  the  British  Museum 
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chaplain  to  the  train — that  is  to  say,  to  the  regiments  in  charge 
Hugh  of  the  baggage-waggons  and  the  artillery.  Hugh 

Peters.  Peters,  who  was  born  at  Fowey  in  1598,  was  de¬ 

scended  from  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  the  Nether- 


(12,316,  p.  5)  that  many  of  those  ascribed  to  him  were  certainly,  and 
many  more  probably,  in  circulation  before  he  was  born.  The  other  charge 
is  more  serious.  Against  the  tales  told  after  the  Restoration  we  have  to 
sethis  own  statement  made  to  his  daughter  just  before  his  death  :  “By 
my  zeal,  it  seems,  I  have  exposed  myself  to  all  manner  of  reproach  ;  but 
wish  you  to  know  that — besides  your  mother — I  have  had  no  fellowship 
—that  way — with  any  woman  since  first  I  knew  her,  having  a  godly  wife 
before  also,  I  bless  God  ”  (A  dying  Father's  last  legacy ,  106).  The  denial 
is  not  explicit  concerning  the  writer’s  earlier  years,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  merely  awkwardly  expressed,  Peters  intending  to  refer  to  his 
first  marriage,  or  it  may  be  held  to  imply  the  acknowledgment  of  sins 
of  his  youth  committed  before  conversion.  Even  if  we  take  them  in  their 
best  sense,  there  still  remains  the  question  whether  Peters  was  speaking 
the  truth.  It  is  certain  that  the  scribblers  of  the  Restoration  had  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  Peters  was  guilty  of  committing  adultery  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  they  wrote,  unless  indeed  it  had  become  matter 
of  public  fame.  Dr.  Yonge  indeed  only  insinuates  instead  of  directly 
stating  this  ( England's  Shame ,  19),  but  he  puts  himself  out  of  court  by 
the  assertion  that  Peters  continued  a  lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre’s  for  near 
twenty  years,  i.e.  from  some  date  not  much  later  than  1620  to  nearly  1640 
-r-  a  statement  notoriously  untrue.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  a  man  who  was  treated  as  a  friend  by  Thomas  Hooker,  Ames, 
Winthrop,  and  Cromwell  cannot  have  been  knowm  as  an  evil  liver.  Even 
those  who  believe  Cromwell  to  have  been  a  hypocrite  have  never  suggested 
that  he  was  a  fool,  and  what  could  be  more  foolish  than  for  him  to  risk 
his  reputation  by  giving  his  confidence  to  Peters  if  his  character  had  been 
no  better  than  the  Royalist  pamphleteers  afterwards  represented  it.?  .  . 

If  the  evidence  of  Noscititr  a  sociis  is  favourable  to  Peters,  another 
line  of  evidence  is  also  in  his  favour.  A  man  may  give  a  false  account  of 
his  own  life,  but  he  cannot  lie  in  those  unconscious  revelations  of  himself 
which  spring  to  the  surface  when  he  is  neither  writing  nor  talking  of  him¬ 
self.  For  this  indirect  knowledge  of  Peters’s  character  there  are  three 
Siources  :  (ij  a  series  of  letters  written  in  America  and  published  in  the 
collections  of  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ,  series  iv.  vol.  vi.  p. 
91 ;  (2)  a  sermon  entitled  God's  doings  and  Alan's  duty,  preached  on 
April  2,  1646  (E.  330,  II);  and  (3)  Mr.  Peters'  Last  Report  of  the 
English  IVars  (E.  351,  12).  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  any  candid. reader 
of  these  will  find  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  writer,  especially  as  the  character  here  unconsciously  drawn 
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lands  in  consequence  of  religious  persecution.1  He  entered 
His  early  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1613,  at  the  age  of 
lfe*  fifteen.2  About  1620  he  visited  London,  and  was 

there  convinced  of  sin  by  a  sermon  which  he  heard  at  St. 
Paul’s.  Retiring  to  Essex,  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  and  it  was  there  that  he  married  a  widow, 
whose  daughter  by  her  first  husband  was  afterwards  the  wife 
of  the  younger  Winthrop.  Upon  his  return  to  London  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  Bishop 
Montaigne.  He  became  a  lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre’s,  where 
according  to  his  own  statement  he  preached  to  an  overflowing 
congregation,  and  where  ‘  above  an  hundred  every  week  were 
persuaded  from  sin  to  Christ*’ 

The  days  of  Laud’s  influence  wrere  approaching,  and  shortly 
after  Laud’s  translation  to  the  see  of  London  Peters  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  became 
the  minister  of  a  Separatist  congregation,  and  was 
not  long  in  showing  how  little  bigotry  was  in  him.  Both 


Peters  in 
Holland. 


is  just  the  one  to  give  rise  to  the  libellous  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  it.  It  is  on  these  self-revelations  that  I  have  based  my  account  of 
the  man.  In  spelling  the  name  I  have  adhered  to  the  form  Peters,  which 
was  usually  adopted  at  the  time,  though  in  his  own  signature  his  name 
appears  as  Peter.  The  omission  of  the  final  ‘  s  ’  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  matter  of  habit,  as  in  the  cases  of  Bate  for  Bates,  and  Dyve  for 
Dyves.  I  may  add  that  Peters’s  last  production,  A  dying  Father's  last 
legacy ,  appears  to  me  a  pious,  sensible,  and  veracious  work. 

1  He  was  baptized  June  11,  1598.  His  father’s  name  was  Thomas 
Dyckwood,  alias  Peters.  Parochial  Hist,  of  Cornwall,  ii.  31. 

2  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  from  Trinity  in  1617-18,  and  his  M.A. 
in  1622.  (Felt’s  Memoir  and  information  supplied  by  Professor  Mayor.) 
The  date  of  his  bir.h  contradicts  the  assertion  of  the  Royalist  pam¬ 
phleteers,  that  he  was  a  Fool  in  Shakspere’s  company.  His  entry  at 
Trinity  is  not  given  in  the  college  registers,  which  do  not  notice  the  entry 
of  pensioners  so  early,  but  his  graduation  from  that  college  may  be  set 
against  the  statement  of  Dr.  Yonge  in  England's  Shame  that  he  was  ‘sent 
from  school  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  there  was  admitted  into 
Jesus  College,’  and  that  being  ‘obdurate  and  irrefragable  to  the  civil 
government  of  that  collegiate  society’  he  was  ‘  expulsed  the  University.’ 
If  writers  blunder  about  matters  concerning  which  the  truth  was  ascer¬ 
tainable  without  difficulty,  no  credit  is  due  to  them  when  they  tell  us  what 
passed  in  the  bedroom  of  the  first  Mrs.  Peters  before  her  marriage. 
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Ames,  the  English  Separatist,  and  John  Forbes,  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian,  found  in  him  a  friend  with  whom  they  could 
converse  on  things  which  stand  above  the  divisions  of  the 
churches.1  Laud’s  arm  was,  however,  long  enough  to  reach 
Peters  even  in  Rotterdam,  and  in  1635  the  same  ship  which 
bore  the  younger  Vane  carried  Peters  to  New  England. 

With  Peters,  who  was  soon  engaged  as  a  preacher  at  Salem, 
there  was  no  impassable  gulf  between  divine  things  and  the 

,<535.  ordinary  ways  of  hitman  life.  Never  had  any 
NewEng-  minister  less  of  the  professional  clergyman  than 
land.  Peters.  His  letters  show  him  as  he  really  was — 

fond  of  a  jest,  much  concerned  in  the  price  of  corn  and  butter, 
and  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  sermon  to  recommend  the 
settlers  to  raise  a  stock  for  fishing,2  but  anxious  withal  for  the 
righteousness  as  well  as  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
This  idea  of  righteousness  was  not,  indeed,  altogether  in 
advance  of  his  age.  There  had  been  a  war  with  the  Pequod 
Indians,  and  Peters  had  learned  that  captives  had  been  taken. 
“We  have  heard,”  he  wrote  to  Winthrop,  “of  a  dividence  of 
women  and  children  in  the  Bay,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  share, 
viz.  a  young  woman  or  girl  and  a  boy  if  you  think  good.” 
Probably  the  children,  if,  as  was  very  likely  the  case,  their 
parents  had  been  slain,  would  be  better  off  in  Peters’s  family 
than  if  they  had  been  left  to  the  chances  of  the  woods.  On 
another  point  at  least  he  was  altogether  for  self-sacrifice. 
“  We  are  bold,”  he  continued,  “  to  impart  our  thoughts  about 
the  corn  at  Pequoit,  which  we  wish  were  all  cut  down  or  left 
for  the  Naragansicks  rather  than  for  us  to  take  it  ;  for  we  fear 
it  will  prove  a  snare  thus  to  hunt  after  their  goods  whilst  we 
come  forth  pretending  only  the  doing  of  justice,  and  we  believe 
it  would  strike  more  terror  into  the  Indians  so  to  do.  It  will 

*  “I  lived  about  six  years  near  that  famous  Scotchman,  Mr.  John 
Forbes,  with  whom  I  travelled  into  Germany,  and  enjoyed  him  in  much 
love  and  sweetness  constantly,  from  whom  I  never  had  but  encouragement 
though  we  differed  in  the  way  of  our  churches.  Learned  Amesius  breathed 
his  last  breath  in  my  bosom.”  Mr.  Peters'  Last  Report  of  the  English 
Wars.  E.  351,  12. 

2  Winthrop’s  Life  of  Winthrop ,  ii.  132. 
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never  quit  cost  for  us  to  keep  it.” 1  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that,  although  he  was  at  one  with  Vane  on  the  great 
question  of  religious  liberty,  he  was  shocked  by  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  the  party  of  toleration  to  which  the  young  Governor 
had  attached  himself.2  He  told  Vane  plainly  that  ‘  before  he 
came  the  churches  were  at  peace.’  3 

Peters’s  love  of  liberty  was  not  a  high  intellectual  persuasion 
like  that  of  Vane  or  Milton,  nor  did  it  arise,  like  that  of  Roger 
Peters’s  Williams,  from  Biblical  study  undertaken  under  the 
HDerty°of  stress  of  persecution.  It  sprang  from  the  kindliness 
conscience.  0f  a  man  0f  genial  temper  to  whom  minute  theolo¬ 
gical  study  was  repulsive,  and  who,  without  disguising  his  own 
opinions,  preferred  goodness  of  heart  to  rigidity  of  doctrine. 
Peters  could  not  handle  a  religious  subject  without  attempting 
to  apply  it  in  some  way  to  the  benefit  of  men  in  the  world. 
Three  things,  he  declared  in  his  last  apology  for  his  life,  he  had 
ever  sought  after  :  ‘  First,  that  goodness,  which  is  really  so, 
and  such  religion  might  be  highly  advanced  ;  secondly,  that 
good  learning  might  have  all  countenance ;  thirdly,  that  there 
may  not  be  a  beggar  in  Israel — in  England.’ 4  With  Peters 
the  difficulty  was  not  to  avoid  quarrels,  but  to  understand  why 
men  should  quarrel.  “  Truly  it  wounds  my  soul,”  he  wrote  at 
a  time  when,  though  the  civil  war  was  at  an  end,  ecclesiastical 
bitterness  was  at  its  height,  “when  I  think  Ireland  would 
perish  and  England  continue  her  misery  through  the  disagree¬ 
ment  of  ten  or  twenty  learned  men.  .  .  .  Could  we  but  con¬ 
quer  each  other’s  spirit,  we  should  soon  befool  the  devil  and 
his  instruments ;  to  which  end  I  could  wish  we  that  are 
ministers  might  pray  together,  eat  and  drink  together,  because, 
if  I  mistake  not,  estrangement  hath  boiled  us  up  to  jealousy 
and  hatred.”  5  There  must  have  been  aq  absolute  hostility  to 
cant  in  a  Puritan  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  could 
recommend  dining  together  as  a  remedy  for  the  disputatious*-: 

1  Peters  to  Winthrop.  Mass.  Sot.  Hist.  Collections ,  series  iv.  C.  p.  95. 

2  See  Hist,  of  Engl.  1603-1642,  viii.  175. 

8  Winthrop’s  Hist,  of  New  England ,  209. 

4  A  dying  Father's  last  legacy ,  112. 

6  Mr.  Peters'  Last  Report.  E.  351,  12. 
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ness  of  the  clergy.  His  own  evident  enjoyment  of  a  good 
dinner  when  it  came  in  his  way  led,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  to  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies  of  being  a  glutton,  if  not  something  worse.1 

Such  was  the  man  who,  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  troubles, 
returned  to  England,  and  after  an  expedition  to  the  Irish  coast 
in  the  company  of  Lord  Forbes,2  ultimately  drifted  into  the 
Hugh  position  of  an  army  chaplain  in  the  New  Model.  It 
an  army3  was  a  Post  f°r  he  was  eminently  fitted.  It  is 

chaplain.  easy  to  imagine  how  he  could  chat  and  jest  with  the 
soldiers,  and  yet  could  seize  an  opportunity  to  slip  in  a  word 
on  higher  matters.  His  influence  must  have  been  such  as 
Cromwell  loved — an  influence  which  in  every  word  and  action 
made  for  concord.  The  wildest  vagaries,  the  most  rigid  ortho¬ 
doxy,  were  equally  secure  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  judgment 
from  Peters.  On  the  other  hand  Peters  was  not  the  man  to 
slacken  the  arms  of  the  soldiers.  '  For  Royalism  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Royalism  he  had  a  hearty  detestation,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  battle  to  be  fought  or  a  fortress  to  be  stormed, 
he  was  always  ready  with  a  rousing  appeal  to  the  warriors 
of  God’s  army  to  quit  themselves  like  men  in  the  struggle 
against  wickedness  in  high  places.  It  was  one  of  the 
saddest  results  of  Laud’s  despotism  that  it  had  taught  one 
who  seemed  born  for  the  widest  practical  sympathy  to  regard 
the  piety  of  the  Church  of  England  as  absolutely  outside  the 
bounds  of  charity. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  Peters,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  high  favour  with  both  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell.  It  was  Peters  who  had  been 
selected  to  unfold  at  Westminster  the  tale  of  the 
surrender  of  Bridgwater  ;  and  he  was  now  again 
employed  to  explain  to  Parliament,  as  an  eye-witness 
only  could  explain,  the  full  details  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol. 

Hugh  Peters  was  in  his  place  as  a  chaplain  of  the  New 

1  See  a  satire  entitled  Hosanna.  E.  559,  n. 

2  Under  the  date  of  1649  Whitelocke  states  that  letters  from  Ireland 
affirmed  of  Peters  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Ireland  he  led 

a  brigade  against  the  rebels,  and  came  off  wiih  honour  and  victory.  The 
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Model.  Richard  Baxter  would  have  been  in  his  place  as  the 
minister  of  a  large  town  congregation.  Some  little  time  after 
the  war  broke  out  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  from  Kid- 
Baxterat  derininster  by  the  attack  of  a  Royalist  mob,  and  had 
Coventry.  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Coventry,  where  he 
preached  to  the  townsmen  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
His  strong  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  and  his 
tenderness  in  dealing  with  individual  cases  endeared  him  to 
His  mental  his  congregation.  Yet  Baxter  was  above  all  things  a 
position.  controversialist,  one  who  loved  to  set  forth  the  gospel 
as  addressed  indeed  to  the  hearts  of  men,  but  as  guarded  by 
all  the  minute  distinctions  of  Puritan  theology.  For  forms 
of  church  government  he  did  not  care  much.  He  did  not 
altogether  approve  of  the  system  which  Parliament  and  Assem¬ 
bly  were  attempting  to  set  up.  and  he  would  probably  at  any 
time  of  his  life  have  been  content  with  a  compromise,  if  such 
could  be  found,  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy. 
His  mind,  in  fact,  was  essentially  unpolitical.  He  could  com¬ 
prehend  ideas,  but  he  could  not  comprehend  men,  and  even  in 
1645  the  common-place  about  fighting  for  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  still  for  him  a  stern  reality,  which  every  man  in 
England  was  bound  to  do  his  best  to  carry  into  effect. 

A  visit  to  some  old  friends  in  the  army  two  days  after  the 
fight  at  Naseby  opened  Baxter’s  eyes  to  the  temper  which  pre¬ 
vailed  there.  All  manner  of  opinions  made  them¬ 
selves  heard  amongst  the  soldiers.  Arminians  and 
Anabaptists,  Independents  and  Antinomians  dis¬ 
coursed  freely  in  favour  of  their  special  views.  It  was  perhaps 
against  these  men  less  as  sectarians  than  as  heretics  that 
Baxter  was  disposed  to  wage  war.  He  regarded  them,  doubt¬ 
less  not  without  reason,  as  men  who,  being  uneducated  in 
theological  lore,  threw  themselves  into  the  exposition  of  the 
most  delicate  mysteries  without  adequate  preparation,  and  who 
added  to  their  rash  ignorance  a  no  less  rash  contempt  for  the 
authorised  clerical  exponents  of  truth.  Rough  military  jokes 

evidence  is  not  very  good,  but  the  thing  is  likely  enough  if  it  means  that 
he  suddenly  urged  on  a  brigade  to  fight.  He  had  certainly  been  in  Ireland 
with  Lord  Forbes. 
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about  the  Priest-biters,  the  Dry-vines,  and  the  Dissembly  men 
filled  him  with  horror.  He  resolved  to  be  the  St.  George  who 
should  slay  this  dragon  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  he 
fancied  his  work  would  be  the  easier  because  he  discovered  that 
there  were  plenty  of  orthodox  Christians  in  the  army,  and  still 
more  who  were,  in  his  sense,  hardly  Christians  at  all.  The  sec¬ 
taries,  he  thought,  were  not  one  in  twenty  in  each  regiment.1 

Without  difficulty  Baxter  obtained  an  appointment  as 
chaplain  to  Whalley’s  regiment,  and  for  some  months  he 
Baxter  as  accompanied  the  army  on  its  marches.  His  whole 
WnaUey’s0  time  was  spent  in  fruitless  disputations  with  men 
regiment.  who  were  as  resolute  as  they  appeared  to  him  to  be 
unintelligent.  Each  one  had  his  own  petty  theory  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  God  and  man  to  maintain,  and  what  was  worse 
was  that  ‘  their  most  frequent  and  vehement  disputes  were  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  called  it ;  that  is,  that 
the  civil  magistrate  had  nothing  to  do  to  determine 
of  anything  in  matters  of  religion,  by  constraint  or 
restraint,  but  every  man  might  not  only  hold  but  preach  and 
do  in  matters  of  religion  what  he  pleased  ;  that  the  civil  magis¬ 
trate  hath  nothing  to  do  with  but  civil  things,  to  keep  the 
peace  and  protect  the  Church’s  liberties,  &c.J 

No  wonder  that  Cromwell,  as  Baxter,  much  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  discovered,  looked  askance  on  a  man  who  controverted 
Cromwell  die  doctrine  which  alone  enabled  the  army  to  hold 
towards  together.  Already,  when  Baxter  had  announced  at 
Baxter.  Coventry  his  intention  of  setting  forth  to  reform  the 

army,  Colonel  Purefoy  had  warned  him  to  abstain  from  the 
rash  enterprise  :  “  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  that,”  he  said. 
“  If  Noll  Cromwell  should  hear  any  soldier  speak  but  such  a 
word,  he  would  cleave  his  crown.  You  do  them  wrong  :  it  is 
not  so.”  As  often  happens,  the  subordinate  had  exaggerated 


Liberty  of 
conscience 
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1  “For  the  greatest  part  of  the  common  soldiers,  especially  of  the 
foot,  were  ignorant  men  of  little  religion,  abundance  of  them  such  as  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  or  turned  out  of  garrisons  under  the  King,  and  had 
been  soldiers  in  his  army  ;  and  these  would  do  anything  to  please  then- 
officers.”  Re'.  Raxtfriame ,  53.  This  passage  ought  to  have  been  .suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  notion  about  the  Mew  Model. 
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the  intentions  of  his  superior,  and  Cromwell  contented  himself 
with  leaving  the  new  chaplain  without  the  notice  which  Baxter 
conceived  to  be  his  due. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  religious  opinions  of  the  soldiers  which 
struck  Baxter  with  horror,  Those  who  had  strange  views 
-I  he  about  religion  had  also  strange  views  about  the  State. 

“  I  perceived,”  declares  Baxter,  “  they  took  the  King 
for  a  tyrant  and  an  enemy,  and  really  intended  to 
master  him  or  to  ruin  him,  and  they  thought  if  they  might  fight 
against  him  they  might  kill  or  conquer  him,  and  if  they  might 
conquer,  they  were  never  more  to  trust  him  further  than  he 
was  in  their  power  ;  and  that  they  thought  it  folly  to  irritate 
him  either  by  wars  or  contradictions  in  Parliament,  if  so  be 
they  must  needs  take  him  for  their  King,  and  trust  him  with 
their  lives  when  they  had  thus  displeased  him.”  These  auda- 
and  0f  cious  reasoners,  too,  had  more  to  say  on  another 
Nobility.  head.  “  What,”  they  argued,  “  were  the  Lords  of 
England  but  William  the  Conqueror’s  Colonels,  or  the  Barons 
but  his  Majors,  or  the  Knights  but  his  Captains ?  ”  “They 
plainly  showed  me,”  continued  the  bewildered  chaplain,  “that 
they  thought  God’s  providence  would  cast  the  trust  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  kingdom  upon  them  as  conquerors  ;  they  made 
nothing  of  all  the  most  wise  and  godly  in  the  armies  and  gar¬ 
risons  that  were  not  of  their  way.  Per  fas  aut  ncfas,  by  law  or 
without  it,  they  were  resolved  to  take  down,  not  only  bishops, 
and  liturgy,  and  ceremonies,  but  all  that  did  withstand 
their  way.  They  .  .  .  most  honoured  the  Separa¬ 
tists,  Anabaptists,  and  Antinomians ;  but  Cromwell 
and  his  council  took  on  them  to  join  themselves  to  no  party, 
but  to  be  for  the  liberty  of  all.”  1 

To  be  for  the  liberty  of  all  was  so  truly  the  highest  wisdom 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  turning  the  attention  to  the 
Danger  of  weakness  which  underlay  the  aspirations  of  these 
t ionary  military  sectaries.  There  was  in  them  much  vigour 

changes.  and  moral  earnestness,  but  there  was  also  much 
ignorance  and  fanaticism.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  could 
not  satisfy  the  theological  niceties  of  Baxter.  They  were  too 

1  Rel.  Baxter iaiite,  51. 
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sternly  moral  to  commend  themselves  to  a  nation  content  with 
laxer  habits,  and  too  deficient  in  broad  culture  to  satisfy  its 
intelligence.  To  liberty  they  had  a  claim,  but  they  had  no 
claim  to  rule.  Yet  it  was  upon  ruling  that  their  hearts  were 
set.  They  wanted  to  cut  across  the  old  lines  of  progress  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  establishing  new  ones.  They  wished  to  cast 
down  king  and  nobility,  with  no  nation  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  democracy  behind  their  backs.  It  could  hardly  be  other¬ 
wise,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  so  goes  far  to  explain 

Cromwell  s  .  °  L 

moderating  the  long  patience  with  which  Cromwell  pleaded  with 
Parliament  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience,  but  to 
keep  the  control  of  the  army  in  its  own  hands.1 

It  is  possible  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  more 
unwilling  to  comply  with  Cromwell’s  request  because  it  had 
recently  been  irritated  by  Lilburne,  who  had  forfeited  his 
position  in  the  army  through  his  refusal  to  take  the  Covenant, 
Therevo-  but  who,  nevertheless,  embodied  more  than  anyone 
spir^oPthe  else  the  revolutionary  spirit  by  which  the  army  was 
ju-my.  pervaded.  Prynne  had  not  forgotten  Lilburne’s 
attack  upon  him  in  the  winter,  and  Prynne,  like  Laud,  was 
by  no  means  indisposed  to  call  in  the  arm  of  the  flesh  to  rid 
him  of  his  adversaries.  On  May  16  Lilburne  was 
Liibume6*  arrested  and  carried  before  the  Committee  of  Ex¬ 
aminations  to  give  account  of  the  letter  in  which  he 
had  declared  against  the  payment  of  tithes.2  His  reply  was  a 
scathing  denunciation  of  the  treatment  to  which 
Hej  stifies  good  Christians  and  sturdy  defenders  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  cause  were  frequently  subjected,  if  they 
refused  to  comply  with  the  prevailing  system  of  religion. 
Some  had  been  thrust  into  prison,  others  set  in  the  stocks,  or 
driven  from  their  homes,  by  order  of  magistrates  or  of  military 
commanders.  Private  violence  was  sometimes  as  dangerous 
as  the  abuse  of  authority.  A  man  with  a  crossbow  had  lately 
shot  bullets  at  the  noted  leader  of  the  Baptists,  Hanserd 
Knollys,  though  in  this  case  Lilburne  honestly  acknowledged 
that  the  offender  had  been  apprehended.3  Upon  this  the 

1  Seep.  319.  2  Seep,  in, 

3  The  reasons  of ...  .  Lilburne' s  sending  his  letter  to  Mr.  Prynne. 
E.  2S8,  12. 
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committee  declared  that  the  arrest  of  Lilburne  had  been  a 
mistake,  and  declined  to  trouble  him  further. 

Here  the  matter  might  have  ended  if  Lilburne  had  been 
content  with  a  merely  dialectical  victory.  Lilburne  was,  hovv- 
June  13.  ever,  inspired  with  all  Cromwell’s  devotion  to  the 
prints' his  service  of  the  public,  without  Cromwell’s  reticence 

i easons.  or  sense  Gf  the  limit  which  divides  the  practicable 

from  the  impracticable.  Silence  was  impossible  for  him  as 
long  as  there  were  grievances  to  be  redressed  and  oppression 
to  be  assailed.  On  June  13,  when  all  London  was  in  sus¬ 
pense  on  the  eve  of  Naseby  fight,  he  printed,  without  sub¬ 
mitting  his  pamphlet  to  the  licenser,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  oppressed  which  he  had  urged  before  the  committee. 
In  so  doing  he  had  committed  an  offence  in  comparison  of 
which  the  unlicensed  publication  of  Milton’s  Areopagitica  was 
as  nothing.  His  was  no  philosophical  argument  in  behalf  of 
liberty  of  speech  and  writing.  He  had  used  the  unlicensed 
press  to  stir  up  public  feeling  in  favour  of  men  whom  he 
alleged  to  be  ill-treated,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with 
appealing  to  Parliament  as  a  court  of  final  resort. 

Accordingly,  on  June  18,  Lilburne  was  again  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  committee,  though  even  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  attempt  to  press  the  charge  home,  and 
his  imprisonment  does  not  seem  to  have  lasted  more 
than  a  single  night.  Besides  public  grievances 
Lilburne  had  a  private  grievance  of  his  own.  The 
money  which  had  been  voted  to  him  by  Parliament 
in  compensation  for  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Star 
Chamber  had  never  been  paid,  and  his  arrears  of  pay  as  an 
officer  were  still  unsatisfied.  He  accordingly  rode  down  to 
the  Western  army  to  obtain  a  good  word  from  Cromwell.  On 
July  14.  July  14  he  witnessed  the  Battle  of  Langport,  and 
brought  back  the  news  of  the  victory  to  Westminster, 
as  well  as  a  letter  from  Cromwell  urging  the  House 
of  Commons  to  take  up  the  cause  of  a  brave  and  honest  man 
who  was  asking  no  more  than  his  due.1 

Almost  as  soon  as  Lilburne  was  back  in  London,  he  was 
1  Innocency  and  truth  justified,  E.  314,  21. 
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cha -ge 
a  ainst 
Holies. 


again  in  trouble.  Before  Naseby  had  been  fought,  whilst 
State  of  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the  strife  prevailed  at 
Kiriiamen-  Westminster,  there  was  enough  combustible  matter 
tary  feeling.  pariiament  t0  produce  a  conflagration.  The 

Independents  threw  the  blame  for  all  that  went  wrong  upon 
the  Presbyterians,  whilst  the  Presbyterians  cast  it  back  upon 
the  Independents.  After  the  great  victory  the  wrath  of  the 
rival  parties  cooled  down,  and  there  was,  for  the  time,  a  com- 
Saviie’s  nion  desire  to  extinguish  the  embers  of  strife.  Of 
this  change  of  feeling  Savile  was  the  first  victim. 
He  charged  Holies  with  having  been  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Digby,  but  the  only  evidence  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  adduce  was  that  of  a  correspondent  at  Oxford,  whose 
name  he  declined,  from  motives  of  honour,  to  betray.  Many 
months  later  he  alleged  that  his  correspondent  was  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  and,  though  Savile’s  character  for  truthfulness 
Ju^e  20.  did  not  stand  high,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
to* the sent  charge  was  well  founded.  At  all  events,  Savile  had 
lower.  no  frjencis  at  Westminster,  and  the  Lords  sent  him 
to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  name  his  informant.1 

The  imprisonment  of  Savile  could  not  stop  men’s  mouths, 
and  when  Lilburne  returned  from  Langport  he  not  only  found 
Liibume  that  Holies’s  alleged  negotiation  with  Digby  was  the 
incur*  sub'ect  of  common  talk,  but  that  it  was  also  noised 
ifoU^fnd  abroad  that  the  Speaker  and  his  brother,  Sir  John 
Lemhaii.  Lenthall,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  plots  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  1644,  had  bad  a  hand  in  forwarding  60,000 /.  from  Sir 
Basil  Brooke  in  London  to  the  King  at  Oxford.  Though 
July  19.  there  was  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the 
aeainTaken  charge,2  Lilburne  had  no  means  of  testing  its  truth, 
into  custody.  Nevertheless  he  blurted  out  the  story  without  com¬ 
punction.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 


1  L.J.  vii.  440  ;  viii.  302.  There  was  also  a  charge  brought  by  Savile 
against  Holies  and  Whitelocke. 

-  We  know  from  the  Verney  MSS.  that  in  1647  Sir  John’s  wife  took  a 
bribe  of  50/.  from  Lady  Verney  for  favouring  her  case  before  a  committee, 
which  she  could  hardly  do  except  by  using  the  influence  of  her  brother  in¬ 
law. 
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dangerous  man  to  provoke,  and  Lilburne  was  at  once  taken 
into  custody  by  order  of  the  House.1 

Once  more  from  his  captivity  Lilburne  appealed  to  the 
people  through  the  press.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Frie?id  he  justified 
His  his  conduct  in  every  respect.  In  his  advocacy  for 

friend.0*  liberty  of  speech  in  its  extremest  form,  Lilburne 
His  view  on  rejected  the  despotism  of  Parliament  as  he  had 
ofepariia-rity  rejectecl  the  despotism  of  the  King.  “  For  my  part,” 
ments,  he  wrote,  “  I  look  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  supreme  power  of  England,  who  have  residing  in  them 
that  power  that  is  inherent  in  the  people — who  yet  are  not  to 
act  according  to  their  own  wills  and  pleasure,  but  according 
to  the  fundamental  constitutions  and  customs  of  the  land, 
which,  I  conceive,  provide  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
the  people — unto  whom  I  judge  I  am  bound  in  conscience 
to  yield  either  active  or  passive  obedience  ;  that  is  to  say, 
either  to  do  what  they  command,  or  to  submit  my  body  to 
their  pleasure  for  not  yielding  active  obedience  to  what  I 
conceive  is  unjust.  And  truly  I  should  much  desire  to  know 
and  on  the  of  you  what  you  conceive  of  the  Committee  of 
of° e xamina-  Examinations  :  for  either  it  is  a  court  of  justice  or 
tions.  no  court  of  justice,  and  either  it  is  tied  unto  rules 
or  not  tied  ;  but  if  it  be  a  court  of  justice  and  tied  unto 
rules  when  it  sits  upon  criminal  causes  betwixt  man  and  man 
concerning  life,  liberty,  or  estate  .  .  .  methinks  they  should 

observe  the  method  of  other  courts  of  justice,  and  that  which 
they  themselves  did  in  all  or  most  of  their  committees  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Parliament,  that  the  doors  might  be  open  to 
all  the  free  people  of  England  that  have  a  desire  to  be  present 
to  see  what  they  say  or  do,  not  kept  close  to  keep  out  men’s 
friends  and  suffer  their  enemies  to  be  in  ;  and  that  men  should 
have  the  liberty  of  Magna  Carta  and  the  Petition  of  Right — 
for  which  I  have  fought2  all  this  while — and  not  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  upon  interrogatories  concerning  themselves  as  we  used  to 
be  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission,  and  for  refusing 
to  answer  to  be  committed.”  3 

1  C.J.  iv.  213.  2  Printed  ‘  fought  for.’ 

*  The  Copy  of  a  Letter  to  a  friend,  p.  41.  E.  296,  5. 
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New  Parliament,  in  short,  was  but  old  King  writ  large, 
revolutions  raise  fresh  questions  every  day,  and  Lilburne  was 
Lii'  ume’s  but  the  first  to  ask  what  would  soon  be  in  many 
tionaitu"  mouths.  Yet  it  was  a  question  which  could  receive 
position.  no  adequate  answer  as  yet.  In  1645  Lilburne’s  was 
a  cry  raised  out  of  due  time.  As  Cromwell  well  knew,  so  long 
as  there  was  war  in  the  land,  no  responsible  politician  could 
venture  to  narrow  the  sphere  within  which  Parliamentary 
authority  was  exercised.  For  all  that,  a  later  generation,  to 
whom  Lilburne’s  dreams  have  become  self-evident  truths, 
does  well  in  honouring  the  man  who,  wrong-headed  and 
impracticable  as  he  was,  took  his  stand  in  advance  with  the 
framers  of  the  Kentish  Petition  in  the  days  of  Anne,  with  the 
supporters  of  Wilkes’s  election  and  of  the  publicity  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debate  in  the  days  of  George  III. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  of  Lilburne’s  present  struggle 
is  soon  told  Suiting  his  action  to  his  words,  he  refused  to 
answer  before  the  Committee  of  Examinations 
unless  the  cause  of  his  committal  were  shown,  in 
accordance  with  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  House 
of  Commons  at  once  ordered  his  prosecution  at 
quarter  sessions  on  the  ground  of  notorious  scandals 
contained  in  his  Letter  to  a  Friend ,  but  it  either 
soon  forgot  its  indignation  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  affairs,  or 
discovered  the  folly  of  making  a  martyr  of  its  critic.  When 
pn  ]  the  sessions  were  opened  no  charge  was  preferred 

dropped.  against  Lilburne,  and  the  prisoner  at  once  asked  to 

H.Oct.  14.  be  liberated  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  his 
liberation,  accusers.  Though  the  magistrates  refused  to  inter¬ 
fere,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  on  October  14  directed  his 
discharge.1 

Lilburne’s  case  was  not  the  only  one  which,  though 
threatening  at  one  time  to  breed  a  political  storm,  was  allowed 
quietly  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The  circumstances  under  which 

1  C.J.  iv.  235,  236,  239,  253,  307  ;  A  just  defence  of  /.  Bastwickt 
£.  265,  2  ;  The  Liar  Confounded ,  by  Prynne,  E.  267,  I.  Bast  wick’s 
pamphlet  is  as  amusing  as  one  of  Lilburne’s.  Pie  explains  how  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  teach  Lilburne  manners  in  his  youth. 
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the  Independent  leaders  had  attempted  to  negotiate  for  the 
surrender  of  Oxford  1  had  been  such  as  easily  to  give  fair 
ground  for  a  suspicion  that  they  had  betrayed  their 
trust.  In  July  a  Scotch  minister  named  Cranford, 
having  been  detected  in  asserting  that  Say  and  his 
friends  had  carried  on  unauthorised  negotiations 
with  persons  at  Oxford,  was  promptly  sent  to  the  Tower.  It 
soon,  however,  appeared  that  Cranford  was  a  harmless  retailer 
of  gossip,  and  without  any  long  delay  he  recovered  his  liberty.2 
It  was  plain  that  the  Commons  had  no  wish  to  proceed  to 
extremity  against  offenders  on  either  side. 

No  such  conciliatory  feeling  manifested  itself  in  Parliament 
so  far  as  the  King  was  concerned.  Before  the  end  of  July, 
indeed,  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  again  urged 
the  importance  of  reopening  negotiations  for  peace. 
It  was  difficult  for  the  Houses  to  refuse  the  request 
abruptly,  but  on  August  18  they  resolved  that  the 
negotiation  should  take  the  form  of  definite  propo¬ 
sitions  contained  in  Bills  to  which  Charles  should 
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presentation  be  requested  to  signify  his  assent  without  discussion, 
to  the  King.  ^  however,  the  preparation  of  these  Bills  would  of 

necessity  occupy  considerable  time,  the  proposed  negotiation 
would  have  to  stand  aside  for  the  present.3  The  mistake  was 
perhaps  made  of  thinking  that  a  few  more  victories  nlight 
induce  Charles  to  accept  Bills  which  he  would  at  present  be 
certain  to  reject. 

There  was  one  way  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
might  strengthen  its  position  in  dealing  with  the  King  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  the  Scots  on  the  other.  It  had  long  been 
reproached  with  being  no  more  than  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
national  representation.  On  August  21  it  was  re- 
New  writs  solved,  though  only  by  the  narrow  majority  of  three, 
to  be  issued.  ^at  a  new  W1qt  should  be  issued  for  the  borough  of 

Southwark.  During  the  following  week  a  large  number  of 
constituencies  received  favourable  answers  to  their  petitions 
for  permission  to  hold  fresh  elections.  It  is  noticeable  that, 

1  See  p.  212.  2  C.J.  iv.  212,  213;  Baillie ,  ii.  31 1. 

3  L.J.  vii.  515,  530;  C.J.  iv.  232,  245. 
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in  the  course  of  debate,  the  issue  of  the  new  writs  was  opposed 
by  the  Peace-party  and  supported  by  the  War-party.  The 
discussion  turned  on  points  too  technical  to  bring  to  light  the 
real  motives  of  the  speakers.  It  can,  however,  hardly  be 
doubted  that  those  who  wished  to  see  the  benches  filled  with 
new  members  were  actuated  by  the  belief  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  the  constituencies  would  send  to  Parliament 
members  favourable  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
the  shortest  road  to  peace,  whilst  their  opponents  feared  lest 
members  elected  in  the  temper  engendered  by  the  recent 
victories  would  re-echo  the  revolutionary  feelings  prevailing  in 
the  army. 

Significant  as  was  the  step  thus  taken,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  adopted  the 
Safeguard  modern  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  majority 
RoyHfist  t^ie  constituencies,  on  whichever  side  its  vote 

elections.  might  be  thrown.  Special  care  was  taken  to  exclude 
the  Royalist  element.  Not  only  was  a  resolution  passed  that 
none  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  King  should  have  a  seat, 
but  a  writ  was  refused  to  Beverley,  where  the  Yorkshire 
Royalists  seemed  likely  to  influence  the  election.1  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  Parliament  was  still  to  carry  on  war,  and  so  long  as  war 
was  waged  there  must  be  no  admission  of  enemies  into  the 
camp. 


1  C.J.  iv.  249;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  227. 
Yonge’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  18,7 So,  fol.  104. 
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ROWTON  HEATH  AND  PHILIPHAUGH. 

The  confidence  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appealing  to  the  constituencies  was  in  marked  contrast  with 
i6^s  the  increasing  despondency  of  the  other  side.  The 
Th^URUSt*i  §reat  maj°ri’ty  of  the  Royalists  were  evidently  anxious 
ists  anxious  to  submit  to  necessity.  In  the  West  especially  the 
oppressions  of  the  King’s  army  were  intolerable; 
Early  in  August  Goring  boasted  of  the  victories  he  was  to  win 
as  loudly  as  if  he  had  never  been  beaten  at  Langport.  Before 
Goring  after  many  days  he  was  throwing  all  the  blame  of  his 
Langport.  inaction  upon  his  fellow-officers,  and  declaring  that 
nothing  would  be  done  unless  he  were  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  to  the  Prince,  with  full  power  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  armies.  If  Goring  had  been  fit  to  command  even  a 
regiment  his  request  would  have  been  reasonable.  As  it  was, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  King’s  service  would  have 
suffered  most  by  complying  with  his  wishes  or  by  disappointing 
them.  He  remained  at  Exeter  for  some  weeks  carousing  at 
his  ease,  and  replying  with  flippant  jests  to  all  who  complained 
of  the  outrages  committed  by  his  soldiers.1  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  considered  the  King’s  cause  to  be  lost,  and  that  he  had 
no  other  object  in  view  except  to  enjoy  himself,  in  his  own 
peculiar  fashion,  as  long  as  possible. 

The  Prince’s  councillors  who,  with  their  young  master,  had 
retreated  to  Launceston  after  the  Battle  of  Langport,  but  who, 
so  long  as  Bristol  held  out,  imagined  that  there  were 
The  Prince  still  some  chances  in  their  favour,  were  almost 
brought  to  despair  by  Goring’s  misconduct.  As  a 
last  resource  they  recommended  young  Charles  to  go  in  person 

1  Clarendon ,  ix.  76. 

YOL.  II.  Z 
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The  gentry 
ask  him  to 
open  nego- 
t  ations  for 
peace. 

Sept.  15. 
Ti  e  Prince 
writes  to 
Fairfax. 


to  Exeter  to  bring  his  authority  to  bear  on  the  unruly  general. 
His  exhortations  had  little  effect  on  Goring,1  but  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  Exeter  brought  him  face  to  face  with  an  unexpected 
difficulty.  The  secret  of  a  letter  in  which  his  father  had  com¬ 
manded  him  to  leave  the  country  if  he  was  exposed  to  danger 2 
had  oozed  out,  and  was  taken  by  all  who  heard  of  it  as 
implying  a  confession  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless. 

The  gentry  assembled  at  Exeter  openly  talked  of 
asking  the  Prince  to  make  overtures  to  Parliament 
without  consulting  his  father.  To  avert  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  engaging  himself  in  so  unseemly  a  course,  he 
was  recommended,  as  soon  as  the  loss  of  Bristol  was 
known,  to  ask  Fairfax  for  permission  to  send  Hopton 
and  Culpepper  to  the  King  to  urge  him  to  entertain  proposals 
for  peace.  Fairfax  replied  with  courtesy,  and  forwarded  the 
letter  to  Westminster,  where,  as  might  be  expected,  no  action 
was  taken  upon  it.  At  Exeter  its  sole  object  had  been 
obtained  in  quieting  for  a  time  the  minds  of  the  gentry  of 
Devon.3 

To  Englishmen  the  best  course  open  to  Charles  seomed  to 
be  that  he  should  come  to  terms  with  Parliament,  and  should 
Mazarin’s  thus  restore  the  national  unity  on  the  most  advan- 
withEng-  tageous  terms  procurable.  The  able  minister  who 
land.  Was  himself  the  Government  of  France  took  a  very 

different  view.  Mazarin  had  no  wish  to  see  a  monarchy,  such 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  with,  succeeded  in  England  by  a 
vigorous  and  military  republic,  and  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  of  France  he  had  doubtless  some 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  a  Court.  His  main  object,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  relations  with  England  was  undoubtedly  to  keep 
England  weak  and  divided,  in  order  that  it  might  be  unable  to 
interfere  in  Continental  affairs  to  the  detriment  of  France.  To 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  Scots,  with  whom  France  had,  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  been  on  excellent  terms,  and  to 
induce  the  King  to  throw  himself  upon  their  support  and  upon 

1  Clarendon ,  ix.  8 1.  2  Ibid.  ix.  74. 

s  L.J.  vii.  600;  Fairfax  to  the  Prince,  Sept.  19,  Clar.  St.  P.  ii.  192; 
Clarendon ,  ix.  3 2. 
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that  of  their  Presbyterian  allies,  seemed  to  him  the  shortest 
road  to  the  end  at  which  he  aimed.  It  would  at  least  serve  to 
keep  in  check  the  New  Model  army  and  its  supporters  in 
Parliament.  Reasonably  distrusting  the  qualifications  of  the 
resident  ambassador,  Sabran,  for  so  delicate  a  task,  he  de¬ 
spatched,  at  the  end  of  July,  a  young  diplomatist,  Montreuil,  to 
England,  nominally  as  an  agent  to  the  Scottish  Government 
and  its  commissioners  in  London,  but  in  reality  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  of  the  English  troubles  which  might  be  satisfactory 
to  France. 

Whether  an  alliance  between  the  King  and  the  Scots  was 
reached  by  Charles’s  abandoning  Episcopacy,  or  by  the  Scots’ 
Auct  ceasing  to  insist  upon  imposing  Presbyterianism 
Montreuil  upon  England,  was  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference 
to  Montreuil  or  his  employer.  The  new  diplomatist 
first  tried  his  powers  upon  the  Scots.  Finding  that  they  were 
Hisnego.  impervious  to  his  arguments,  he  hoped  to  find 
Charles  more  yielding.  “  The  King,”  he  wrote, 
“  ought  to  prefer  the  preservation  of  his  crown  to 
that  of  all  the  mitres  in  the  country.”  In  this  anticipation  he 
was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  who,  vexed  at  his  long 
seclusion  from  political  power  and  its  material  advantages,  was 
glad  enough  to  renew  his  old  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
embassy.1 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  time  seemed  to  have 
arrived  when  a  forward  step  might  be  taken.  The  Scottish 
Sept.  commissioners  supposed  that,  after  the  surrender  of 
anxiouTfor  Bristol,  the  King  would  be  ready  to  concede  what  he 
peace.  had  refused  before,  whilst  the  knowledge  that  their 
own  country  had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Montrose  made 
them  desirous  of  obtaining  such  a  position  in  England  as 
would  enable  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  their  struggle  with 
the  victor  of  Kilsyth.  At  the  same  time  the  ill-feeling  between 
themselves  and  the  English  Parliament  was  on  the  increase. 
On  September  13  Loudoun  not  only  informed  the  Houses 


nations 
with  the 
Scots. 


1  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  Aug.  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrang&res,  ii.  fol. 

539,  546  ;  Montreuil  to  Brienne,  Aug.  §J,  Carte  MSS.  lxxxiii.  fol.  94. 
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Sept.  13. 
They  ask 
the  English 
to  aid  them 
against 
Montrose. 

A  counter¬ 
demand. 


that  Leven  must  follow  David  Leslie  across  the  Tweed,  but 
summoned  them  to  send  assistance  to  Scotland  in  virtue  of 
their  obligations  under  the  Covenant,  as  Scotland 
had  formerly  assisted  England.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  in  no  hurry  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  their  brethren  in  the  North.  It  retaliated  by 
asking  whether  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  army  was 
to  leave  England,  and  whether  in  that  case  the 
Scots  intended  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  Newcastle, 
Berwick,  and  Carlisle,  and  to  make  over  those  strongholds  to 
English  troops.1 

As  might  have  been  expected,  in  his  conversation  with 
Montreuil  Loudoun  launched  forth  into  unmeasured  denun- 
,  ,  ciation  of  the  English  leaders.  The  Scots,  he  said, 

Loudoun  .  0 

complains  to  were  anxious  for  peace,  and  he  believed  that  all 
parties  in  England  were  of  the  same  mind.  Under 
these  circumstances  Holland  offered  himself  as  an  intermediary 
.  between  the  commissioners  and  the  Presbyterian 

J  he  inter-  _  _  J 

ventionof  party  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  it  was  finally 
offered  and  agreed  that  terms  should  be  drawn  up  to  be  de- 
accepted.  spatched  to  Henrietta  Maria.  If  she  agreed  to  them, 
and  was  also  able  to  obtain  for  them  her  husband’s  approval, 
France  would  compel  their  acceptance  by  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Balmerino,  who  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
reminded  Montreuil  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  Mazarin  to 
support  Scotland  in  order  to  be  sure  of  her  assistance  if  ever 
the  time  came  when  he  needed  aid  against  England.2 

Such  was  the  project  on  which,  with  blinded  eyes,  men 
like  Holies  and  Stapleton  were  ready  to  embark.  Though 
able  to  command  a  majority  in  the  Commons  whenever  there 
was  any  question  of  imposing  fetters  on  sectarian  preaching, 
they  were  so  hopelessly  in  a  minority  whenever  they  wished  to 
impede  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  they  did  not 


1  Paper  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  in  Dtvers  papers  presented ’, 
p.  11,  E.  307,  4 ;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  232  ;  C.J.  iv. 
273* 

'  Montreuil  to  Mazarin,  Sept.  Arch,  des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  ii. 
fol.  568 ;  Montreuil  to  Brienne,  Sept.  Carte  MSS.  lxxxiii.  fol.  100. 
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at  this  time  venture  to  divide  the  House  in  favour  of  any  open 
overture  to  the  King.1  They  preferred  to  take  refuge  in  a 
secret  intrigue  with  the  Scots  and  the  French.  They  did  not 
perceive  what  strength  they  were  adding  to  their  opponents, 
the  Independents,  by  enabling  them  to  stand  forth  more 
evidently  than  before  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  interest 
and  the  national  honour. 

For  the  present,  however,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  Bristol, 
Charles  was  not  brought  so  low  as  to  despair  of  success. 
The  King’s  Under  the  guidance  of  the  restless  Digby,  he  was 
projects.  aiming  for  the.  third  time  at  a  junction  with  the 

victorious  Montrose.  In  a  letter  written  on  September  18 
from  Barnstaple,  Culpepper,  who  had  lately  visited 

o  o  t  •  x  3t 

Culpepper’s  Digby  at  Cardiff,  and  had  drunk  in  with  pleasure 
some  of  the  notions  of  that  sanguine  schemer,  laid 
down  a  complete  plan  of  action.  If  Bristol  had  been  lost, 
why  should  they  not  endeavour  to  get  London  instead  of  it  ? 
Goring  undoubtedly  could  not  long  hold  out  where  he  was. 
Let  him,  therefore,  join  the  King  at  Oxford  or  Newark.  Let 
Montrose  come  south  and  add  his  strength  to  the  united 
armies.  One  battle  gained  would  place  London  in  the  King’s 
hands.  French  or  Irish  soldiers  might  be  brought  in  to  occupy 
the  West  after  Goring  had  deserted  it.  One  piece  of  advice 
Culpepper  added.  “  The  next  ingredient,”  he  wrote,  “  must 
be  a  severe  and  most  strict  reformation  in  the  discipline  and 
the  manners  of  the  army.  Our  courage  is  .  .  .  enerved  by 
lazy  licentiousness,  and  good  men  are  so  scandalised  at  the 
horrid  impiety  of  our  armies  that  they  will  not  believe  that 
God  can  bless  any  cause  in  such  hands.” 2  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  value  of  Culpepper’s  strategical  disquisitions,  a 
plan  requiring  the  endowment  of  Goring  and  Grenvile  with  all 


1  At  first  sight  the  reader  is  puzzled  to  find  Montreuil  writing  as  if 
the  Independents  were  in  a  constant  majority  in  the  House,  till  he  re¬ 
members  that  a  Frenchman  cared  nothing  for  their  attitude  towards  the 
sects,  and  a  great  deal  for  their  attitude  towards  the  war.  There  was  a 
cross  division  of  parties,  as  there  had  been  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Parliament. 

a  Culpepper  to  Digby,  Sept.  18.  Clarendon  St.  P.  ii.  188. 
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the  virtues  of  the  New  Model  was  ruined  before  it  was 
attempted. 

In  part,  at  least,  Dfgby  had  already  anticipated  this  advice. 


He  had  written  to  the  Prince’s  Council  in  the  West  directing 
them  to  send  Goring  to  join  the  King  with  a  picked  body  of 
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horse.  On  the  19th  Goring  was  directed  to  carry  out  these 
orders.1  But  it  was  one  thing  to  give  instructions  to  that  self- 


Sent.  19. 
Goring 
ordereu  to 
join  me 
King. 


willed  officer  and  another  thing  to  induce  him  to 


execute  them.  Whilst  Bristol  was  besieged  he  had 
spent  weeks  in  haggling  with  the  Council  over  the 
terms  on  which  he  was  to  march  to  its  relief,  and  in 
this  supreme  hour  of  the  King’s  necessity  he  could  think  of 
nothing  except  his  own  position  in  the  army.2 

Charles’s  position  at  Raglan,  whither  he  had  retired  after 
the  relief  of  Hereford,  was  rapidly  becoming  untenable.  To 
Charles  at  the  east  was  Poyntz;  to  the  west  were  the  Welsh 
Raglan.  levies,  which,  since  the  loss  of  Bristol,  threatened  at 
any  moment  to  exchange  their  smouldering  discontent  for 
Temper  of  open  hostility.3  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
the  Welsh.  set  out  Qnce  more  in  search  of  Montrose.  It  was 
probably  before  the  King  started  that  Digby  made  an  appeal 
to  Leven  and  the  other  Scottish  commanders  to  join  their 
forces  with  his  own  and  with  those  of  Montrose,  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  whatever  might  be  done  in  England,  the 
Scottish  Church  and  State  should  be  unassailed.4  It  seems 
that  the  letter  never  reached  Leven,5  and,  though  we  have  no 
information  on  the  subject,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  delivered 
to  the  friendly  Callander,6 7  and  was  suppressed  by  him  as  likely 
to  render  the  prospects  of  accommodation  more  hopeless  than 
they  were  already. 

On  September  18,  after  some  days  of  hesitating  move- 
Sept.  18.  ments,  Charles  set  out  once  more  on  his  quest  in 
the  North.  Eluding  Poyntz,  he  reached  Presteign 
that  evening,  and  after  long  and  weary  marches  over 
the  Welsh  hills,  rested  at  Chirk  Castle  on  the  night 

Chirk  Castle.  ^  22  nd.  7 


Charles 
marches  to 
the  North, 

Sept.  22, 
and  rea  dies 


1  Berkshire  to  Goring,  Sept.  19.  Clar.  MSS.  1,965. 

2  Goring  to  Culpepper,  Sept.  28.  Ibid.  1,974. 

3  Symonds ,  239. 

4  Digby  to  Leven,  Callander,  &c. ,  in  Clarendon  St.  P.  ii.  189. 

5  Leven  to  the  commander  of  the  King’s  forces,  Oct.  9.  L.J.  vii.  638. 

6  See  p.  285. 

7  Digby  was  as  usual  buoyant  with  hopefulness.  “  The  Scots  army 
here  in  England, ”  he  urote  on  the  21st,  “is  drawn  into  the  North,  but 
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Sept.  23. 
Plan  for  the 
o\  erthrovv 
of  the 
besiegers. 


At  Chirk  Castle  Charles  learnt  that  his  presence  was  sadly 
needed  at  Chester.  Though  the  city  had  not  been  completely 
State  of  invested,  a  local  besieging  force  under  Colonel 
Chester.  Michael  Jones  had  carried  the  eastern  suburbs  on 
the  20th,  but  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
city  itself  on  the  night  of  the  22  nd.  The  approach  of  the  King 
filled  the  garrison  with  fresh  hopes.  On  the  23rd 
Charles  with  his  life-guard,  some  340  strong,  rode 
into  the  city,  whilst  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  with 
a  party  of  horse  was  despatched  over  Holt  Bridge  to 
take  up  a  position  on  Rowton  Heath,  about  two  miles  from 
the  south-eastern  side  of  the  fortifications.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  that  Jones  would  be  caught  and  ruined  by  simultaneous 
blows  from  Langdale  and  the  reinforced  garrison. 

Well  laid  as  the  King’s  scheme  was,  he  had  omitted  Poyntz 
from  his  calculations.  That  active  commander  had  started 
in  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  Charles  had 
given  him  the  slip,  and  had  reached  Whitchurch  on 
the  23rd,  the  day  on  which  the  King  entered  Chester.  Here 
he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  Jones,  and,  on  hearing  from 
him  of  Charles’s  arrival,  he  pushed  on  all  night,  arri¬ 
ving  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  at  an  open  space 
known  as  Hatton  Heath.  Langdale  had  already 
posted  himself  on  Rowton  Heath,  about  two  miles 
nearer  Chester,1  and  being  already  warned  of  his 
danger,  had  faced  round  to  meet  the  advancing  enemy. 

Both  the  opposing  forces  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 


Poyntz’s 

movements. 


A  night 
march. 

Sept.  24, 
Pattle  of 
Rowton 
Heath. 


doubtless  dares  not  look  into  Scotland  unless  to  submit  to  Montrose.  .  .  . 
My  dear  Lord,  are  not  these  miracles  of  Providence  able  to  make  an 
atheist  superstitious?  For  my  part  I  profess  to  you  I  never  did  look 
upon  our  business  with  that  assurance  that  I  do  now,  of  God’s  carrying 
us  through  with  His  own  immediate  hand,  for  all  this  work  of  Montrose 
is  above  what  can  be  attributed  to  mankind.”  Bigby  to  Jermyn,  Sept.  21. 
Bankes  MSS. 

1  The  south-east  end  of  Rowton  Heath,  which  is  the  one  towards 
Poyntz’s  advance,  was  known  as  Miller’s  Heath,  and  is  so  called  in  some 
of  the  narratives  of  the  battle,  but  the  whole  was  also  known  as  Rowton 
Heath,  and  I  have  therefore,  for  convenience  sake,  dropped  the  name  of 
Miller's  Heath. 
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cavalry,  and  Poyntz  would  therefore  gladly  have  remained  on  the 
defensive,  as  a  narrow  lane  with  hedges  on  either  side  separated 
him  from  Langdale.  As,  however,  the  Royalists,  having  no 
mind  to  place  themselves  at  a  disadvantage,  refrained  from 
making  an  attack,  Poyntz  at  last  gave  the  word  to  advance. 
With  one  vigorous  charge  he  drove  the  enemy  before  him,  but 
Langdale  soon  rallied  his  men,  and  after  repeated  efforts 
Poyntz  was  compelled  to  draw  back.  Repulsed  as  he  was,  the 
Parliamentary  commander  did  not  abandon  hope.  Keeping 
the  enemy  in  constant  alarm  by  a  series  of  feints,  he  despatched 
a  courier  to  Jones  to  beg  for  assistance.  Jones  sent  him  a  few 
horsemen  and,  what  was  far  more  welcome,  a  small  body  of 
musketeers.  Poyntz  had  now  the  advantage  of  the  enemy. 
His  musketeers  occupied  the  defensible  ground  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  stealing  forward  from  hedge  to  hedge.  Having 
Ihus  secured  command  over  the  passage  between  the  two 
heaths,  he  ordered  the  horse  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
charge  down  the  road.  As  the  horsemen  emerged  on  Rowton 
Heath,  they  again  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle,  but  this 
time  they  were  supported  by  foot,  and  a  well-directed  volley  of 
musketry  from  behind  the  hedges  scattered  Langdale’s  reserve 
and  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Northern  horse,  whose 
misconduct  at  Naseby  had  brought  disaster  upon  their  master’s 
cause,  turned  round  and  fled,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry 
imitated  their  example,  with  Poyntz’s  victorious  troopers  in  hot 
pursuit  behind.  Whilst  Langdale  had  still  been  holding  his 
own  on  Rowton  Heath,  Lord  Lichfield,  the  gallant  soldier  who 
Sally  from  had  found  it  impossible  to  pay  the  fees  of  his  new 
Chester.  peerage,  headed  a  sally  from  the  city.1  For  a  time 
he  was  successful,  but  in  the  end  his  men  were  driven  back 
and  he  himself  was  slain.  A  tablet  in  the  city  wall  still  marks 
the  spot  from  which  Charles  looked  down  to  watch  the  attack 
upon  the  besiegers.2 

The  blow  was  a  crushing  one.  Not  only  was  Chester,  the 

1  See  p.  312. 

2  Walker ,  139  ;  The  icing’s  forces  totally  routed ,  E.  303,  18  ;  A  letter 
from  Poy/ilz ,  E.  303,  24 ;  Digby  to  Ormond,  Sept.  26,  Carte’s  Orig. 
Letters ,  i.  90;  Slingsby’s  Diary,  169;  Iter  Carol hum. 
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Result  of 
Charles’s 
defeat. 


one  port  of  importance  through  which  supplies  could  arrive 
from  Ireland,  endangered,  but,  girt  about  with  enemies  as  he 
was,  Charles  could  no  longer  entertain  the  hope 
of  reaching  Scotland  by  a  march  through  Lan¬ 
cashire.  It  was  not  without  surprise  that  his  be¬ 
wildered  followers  scrutinised  the  cold  unimpassioned  features 
which  showed  no  signs  of  grief  or  depression.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  to  realise  the  thoughts  which  moved  in  a  sphere  un¬ 
troubled  by  the  reverses  or  the  successes  which  counted  for  so 
much  with  other  men.1  Yet  even  Charles  did  not  live  wholly 
in  the  spiritual  world.  In  the  worst  of  times  he  never  lost 
confidence  in  mundane  resources,  and  as  long  as  he  had  Digby 
at  his  side  he  was  never  likely  to  give  himself  completely  up  to 
g  t  blank  despair.  On  the  25th  he  rode  out  of  Chester, 
Charles  at  and,  with  the  2,400  horse  which  remained  to  him, 
Denbigh.  established  himself  at  Denbigh. 

Digby,  at  least,  was  in  high  spirits.  In  writing  to  Ormond 
on  the  26th,  he  almost  succeeded  in  representing  the  conflict 
Sept.  26.  on  Rowton  Heath  as  a  victory.  Five  hundred 
sanguine  Welshmen,  he  informed  his  correspondent,  had  now 

reports.  been  added  to  the  garrison  of  Chester,  and  with  the 

fortified  ports  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dee  in  their  hands,  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  Royalists  to  hinder  the  enemy  from 
blocking  up  the  city.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  to  despair  of 
success  elsewhere.  According  to  report,  Montrose  had  sent  a 
large  force  under  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lord  Ogilvy  into 
Westmorland,  and  David  Leslie,  who  had  met  them  there,  had 
been  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers  and  miserably  routed. 
Whatever  might  be  the  truth  of  this  rumour,  it  was  essential 
that  Charles  should  join  Montrose.  “  If,”  wrote  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  Secretary,  “  his  Majesty  can  once  see  his  person  secure 
from  being  thus  daily  hazarded  and  chased  about,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  at  all  dismayed  with  our  many  late 
misfortunes  here,  since  no  man  can  think  England  divided  — 
though  the  major  part  against  the  King— able  to  resist  Scotland 
and  Ireland  entire  for  him  with  any  considerable  party  here.” 
All  this  was  followed  by  a  postscript  containing  the  latest  news. 

Slingsby's  D/ary,  169. 
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It  was  quite  true,  according  to  Digby,  £  that  the  rebels  were 
much  more  broken  ’  than  the  King’s  troops.  They  had  ‘  re¬ 
treated  northwards/  Crawford  had  ‘  advanced  as  far  as  Kendal 

Charles’s  a  brave  armY*>  1  On  the  same  day,  in  writing  to 

plan  of  Nicholas,  Digby  revealed  Charles's  plan  of  action. 

Reports  were  being  spread  abroad  that  he  was  about 
to  take  refuge  in  Anglesea  or  to  take  ship  for  some  port  in 
Scotland.  His  real  intention  was  c  to  steal  or  break  through 
to  Newark,  from  whence,  by  God’s  blessing,5  they  would  with¬ 
out  doubt  be  able  to  join  Montrose.2  The  project  which  had 
failed  in  August 3  was  to  be  again  attempted  in  September. 

On  the  very  next  day  the  edifice  of  fancy  so  lightly  reared 
was  roughly  shattered.  A  letter  from  Byron,  the  governor  of 
Chester,  informed  Digby  that  Poyntz  was  preparing 

ocpi.  2y« 

Chester  in  to  follow  the  King  across  the  Dee,  and  that,  unless 
Charles  were  able  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  supplies,  the 
Parliamentarian  army  would  have  little  difficulty  in  establishing 
a  complete  blockade  of  the  city.  If  this  were  accomplished  a 
speedy  surrender  was  inevitable.  To  this  doleful  intimation 
Byron  added  intelligence  still  more  doleful.  A  deserter  who 
had  come  in  had  told  him  that  there  had  been  great  rejoicings 
in  Poyntz’s  army  for  a  victory  over  Montrose.4  The  news,  as 
Digby  subsequently  learnt,  was  true,  whilst  his  own  news  of 
Crawford’s  victory  over  David  Leslie  was  a  pure  fabrication. 

In  point  of  fact,  never  had  Montrose’s  difficulties  been 
greater  than  when  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  appeared  to  have 
^  placed  him  at  the  height  of  power.  He  was  well 

Mon Zose’s  aware  that  with  his  loosely  compacted  following  he 
could  not  even  hold  the  Lowlands,  much  less  recon¬ 
quer  England  for  the  King.  Before  his  sanguine  mind  indeed 


1  Digby  to  Ormond,  Sept.  26.  Carte’s  Orig.  Letters,  i.  90. 

2  Digby  to  Nicholas,  Sept.  26.  S.J\  Pom.  dx.  153.  This  copy  so 
dated  was  the  one  preserved  by  the  writer.  In  The  Nicholas  Papers, 
p.  66,  the  letter  is  printed  with  the  date  of  Sept.  28.  In  the  original  [Eger- 
ton  MSS.  2,533,  f°l-  401)  the  26  is  altered  to  28.  I  suppose  therefore 
that  the  letter  was  written  on  the  26th,  before  the  news  from  Philiphaugh 
had  arrived,  but  not  sent  off.  A  postscript  is  dated  Sept.  29. 

3  See  p.  290. 

4  Byron  to  Digby,  Sept.  27.  S.P.  Dorn.  dx.  157. 
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there  arose  the  vision  of  a  mighty  host  of  Lowlanders  weary  of 
the  tyranny  of  Argyle  and  the  Kirk,  hastening  to  take  service 
under  the  King’s  Lieutenant.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  see  how  any 
hearty  co-operation  was  to  be  expected  between  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  peasants  and  farmers  of  the  South  and  the  untamed  clans¬ 
men  of  the  North,  who  boasted  that  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  no  less  than  15,000  Lowland  Scots  had  fallen  beneath 
their  swords. 

Montrose’s  first  difficulty  was  with  his  Highlanders.  At 
some  time — it  would  seem  before  the  Battle  of  Kilsyth  had 
A  i6  been  fought 1 — he  had  promised  them  the  plunder  of 
Montrose  at  Glasgow  in  the  belief  that  the  town  was  unalterably 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  enemies.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  town  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  citizens,  who 
assured  him  of  their  submission,  and  offered  him  a  sum 
equivalent  to  500/.  of  English  money  to  be  divided  amongst 
He  finds  it  his  followers.2  Though  Montrose  in  return  offered 
maintain0  them  his  protection,  he  found,  when  he  entered 
discipline,  Glasgow,  that  he  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
discipline.  The  untold  wealth,  as  it  appeared  to  the  simple 
mountaineers,  which  was  displayed  in  the  stalls  and  in  the 
streets  was  too  tempting  to  be  forgone.  Yet,  unless  the  good¬ 
will,  not  only  of  Glasgow,  but  of  every  town  in  the  Lowlands, 
was  to  be  forfeited,  plundering  must  be  suppressed  with  a  heavy 
hand.  Montrose  did  what  he  could,  and  some  of  the  worst 
Aug  18.  offenders  he  hanged  upon  the  spot.  After  two  days, 
-Jr  however,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  order  as 
Uothweii.  long  as  his  ruqe  soldiery  remained  in  the  town,  he 
led  them  out  to  Bothwell,  where  they  would  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation. 

For  a  few  days  all  seemed  to  go  well.  Alaster  Macdonald 


1  See  his  letter  to  the  town  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  promises  pro¬ 
tection,  written  just  after  the  battle.  Napier’s  Memorials  of  Montrose,  ii. 
222. 

2  “  A  thousand  double  pieces.  ”  Patrick  Gordon,  1 53.  Mr.  Oman,  of 
All  Souls  College,  informs  me  that  the  double  piece  was  probably  the 
‘  double  crown  ’  of  James  VI.  and  the  ‘  half-unit  ’  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  a 
gold  piece  value  61.  Scots,  i.e.  ten  shillings  in  the  English  coinage. 
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scattered  some  bands  which  Cassilis  and  Eglinton  had  raised 
Aug.  20.  in  the  West.  On  the  20th  Montrose  summoned  a 
Summons  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Glasgow  in  October.  Within 
Parliament.  a  few  dayS  Edinburgh  and  all  the  South  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  the  King’s  Lieutenant.  Edinburgh  was 
grievously  visited  by  the  plague,  and  could  not,  therefore,  in- 
Lib-ration  vite  him  within  her  walls,  but  the  prison-gates  were 
ot  prisoners,  thrown  open,  and  Lord  Napier,  Lord  Crawford,  Lord 

Ogilvy,  Stirling  of  Keir,  with  many  more  of  Montrose’s  friends, 
stepped  forth  into  liberty.  Montrose  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  King  to  assure  him  that  he  would  soon  cross  the  Border 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men.1 

The  determination  to  summon  a  Parliament  brought  mat¬ 
ters  to  a  crisis.  To  gain  the  support  of  a  Parliament  it  was 
Montrose  necessary  for  Montrose  to  have  the  good-will  of  the 
th^Sigh-8  towns  and  of  the  middle  class  in  the  country,  and 
landers.  this  was  not  easily  to  be  had  on  terms  which  would 
satisfy  the  Highlanders,  The  Glasgow  citizens  reminded  him 
that  the  holding  of  a  Parliament  within  their  walls  would  com¬ 
pel  them  to  incur  a  considerable  expenditure,  and  begged  for 
the  remission  of  the  500/.  which  they  had  promised  to  raise. 
Montrose  could  not  but  comply  with  their  request,  and,  as¬ 
sembling  the  Highlanders,  begged  them  to  forgo  the  money 
for  the  present,  assuring  them  that  before  long  they  should  be 
even  better  rewarded  for  their  toils. 

Montrose’s  address  was  received  with  murmurs  of  discon¬ 
tent.  Each  Highland  clan  discovered  pressing  reasons  which 
necessitated  its  return  to  the  mountains.  The  Mac¬ 
leans  had  to  rebuild  their  ruined  habitations.  The 
Macdonalds,  with  the  redoubtable  Alaster  at  their  head,  had  yet 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  vengeance  due  to  the  tyrannical  Camp¬ 
bells.  The  necessity  of  storing  up  the  plunder  which  they  had 
acquired  in  a  place  of  safety  could  always  be  pleaded  as  soon 
as  there  was  no  hope  of  acquiring  more  ;  and  after  three  or 
four  days  not  a  Highlander  was  to  be  seen  in  Montrose’s  camp. 
It  is  true  that  all,  or  most  of  them,  loudly  professed  their  in¬ 
tention  to  return,  and  that  on  former  occasions  professions  of 
1  Digby  to  Jermyn,  Sept.  21.  Bankes  MSS. 


Their. 

desertion. 
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this  kind  had  been  fulfilled.  Never  before,  however,  had  the 
deserters  taken  offence  at  their  leader,  and  a  Highlander  who 
had  taken  offence  was  not  likely  to  be  lured  back,  especially  if 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  service  of  the  commander  at 
whose  conduct  he  had  taken  umbrage  would  be  profitable  no 
longer. 

Aboyne  was  as  capricious  as  the  Highlanders.  In  response 
to  Montrose’s  call  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Lowlands 
nhe  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Argyle’s  government 

Gordons  flocked  in  to  Bothwell.  Aboyne  complained  that 

return  home.  .  .  . 

neither  the  new-comers  nor  Montrose  himself  treated 
him  with  sufficient  respect.  The  Earl  of  Crawford,  just  re¬ 
leased  from  prison,  was  to  command  the  cavalry,  a  post  which 
Aboyne  regarded  as  due  to  himself.  Sir  William  Rollock  had 
written  a  narrative  of  Montrose’s  campaigns,  in  which  the 
exploits  of  the  Gordons  were  passed  over  with  insufficient 
mention,  and  Montrose,  when  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  had 
refused  to  recall  the  book.  Aboyne,  therefore,  rode  off  at  the 
head  of  400  horse  and  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  foot. 
Of  the  whole  army  which  had  fought  at  Kilsyth  there  remained 
but  three  or  four  score  horsemen,  under  the  old  Earl  of  Airlie, 
and  about  500  foot,  the  remains  of  the  1,600  who  had  crossed 
from  Ireland  twelve  months  before,  and  who  still  clung  to 
Montrose,  though  their  own  leader  had  deserted  him.1 

It  was  no  accidental  mishap  that  had  befallen  Montrose. 
With  the  means  at  his  disposal  no  genius  short  of  his  own 
could  have  gained  victory  in  the  field.  It  was  im- 

C  auses  of  .  ^  J 

Montrose's  possible  for  any  man  to  use  them  effectively  in  the 
organisation  of  a  government.  Montrose,  therefore, 
had  to  change  the  basis  of  his  operations  in  more  than  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense.  He  had  to  appear  as  a  liberator  and  a  statesman 
where  he  had  hitherto  been  known  only  as  a  destroyer. 

The  principles  on  which  Montrose  wished  to  act  were  set 
down  in  a  Remonstrance,  which  he  probably  intended  to  lay 
before  the  new  Parliament  at  its  meeting,  but  which  did  not 
see  the  light  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries.  In  this 

1  Wishart ,  ch.  xiv.  ;  Patrick  Gordon,  15  3;  A  more  perfect.  .  .  .  re¬ 
lation,  E.  303,  4. 
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Remonstrance  he  announced  himself  as  a  foe  to  Episcopacy 
,  and  a  true  Presbyterian,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 

Montroses  J 

Remon-  dared  himself  as  being  still  the  resolute  champion 

strance.  r  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  , 

of  the  royal  authority  against  usurping  churchmen 
as  much  as  against  their  allies,  the  usurping  nobles.1 

Such  a  remonstrance  was  the  work  of  an  idealist,  not  of  a 
statesman.  On  the  battle  field  Montrose  had  all  Cromwell’s 
„  promptness  of  seizing  the  chances  of  the  strife,  to- 

Montrose  1  L  .  7  .  . 

ai.d  gether  with  a  versatility  in  varying  his  tactics  accord- 

Cromwell.  .  .  -  ,  .  .  , 

ing  to  the  varying  resources  of  the  enemy,  to  which 
Cromwell  could  lay  no  claim,  whilst  his  skill  as  a  strategist  was 
certainly  superior  to  that  of  his  English  contemporary.  His 
mind,  however,  in  its  intellectual  working,  was  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  to  that  of  Cromwell.  Whilst  Cromwell  always  based  his 
action  upon  existing  facts,  and  contented  himself  with  striving 
to  change  them  for  the  better  with  due  regard  for  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  case,  Montrose  fixed  his  eye  upon  an  organisation 
in  Church  and  State  which  had  not  only  no  real  existence,  but 
which  was  very  far  removed  from  anything  that,  in  his  day  at 
least,  could  possibly  come  into  existence.  There  was,  as  he 
lancied,  to  be  a  king  in  Scotland — and  that  king  Charles— who 
would  rule  in  righteousness  and  support  an  unpolitical  Presby¬ 
tery.  There  was  to  be  a  clergy  content  with  the  fulfilment  of 
its  spiritual  duties,  and  a  nobility  forgetful  of  its  own  interests 
and  eager  only  to  support  the  authority  of  the  king.  All  loyal 
Scotsmen  were  to  be  as  generous,  as  unselfish  as  himself. 

The  absence  of  all  grasp  on  the  concrete  facts  of  politics  is 
„  the  more  astonishing  because  it  was  coincident  in 

Character  of  &  . 

Montrose’s  Montrose  with  the  most  intense  realisation  of  the 
concrete  facts  of  war.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
had  no  conception  of  the  temper  in  which  Scotland,  after  the 

1  Montrose’s  Remonstrance.  Napier,  Memoirs  of  Montrose ,  i.  App. 
xliv.  It  is  there  printed  from  the  original  in  Lord  Napier’s  hand.  There 
is,  as  has  often  been  said,  no  external  evidence  that  Montrose  ever  saw  it, 
but  there  is  a  Montrosian  ring  about  it,  and  I  accept  it  as  his,  though 
possibly  with  some  element  of  Napier  in  it.  Those  who  object  to  the 
difference  of  the  view  here  taken  of  Presbyterianism  and  that  taken  in 
Montrose’s  advice  to  Charles  II.  in  1649,  forget  that  different  circum¬ 
stances  beget  different  shades  of  opinion. 
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slaughter  of  her  sons  in  the  battles  in  the  North,  regarded  the 
leader  of  those  who  had  done  them  to  death.  It  was  no  Puri¬ 
tan  or  Covenanter  who  passed  the  strongest  condemnation 
upon  the  licence  of  Montrose’s  followers.  “This,  indeed,” 
wrote  Patrick  Gordon,  it  may  be  hoped  with  considerable  exag¬ 
geration,  after  ascribing  Montrose’s  victories  to  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  God,  “  from  mortal  men  to  the  immortal  God 
deserveth  a  great  deal  of  thankfulness  .  .  .  which,  it  seems, 
they  were  not  careful  enough  to  perform,  ascribing  too  much 
to  their  own  merits,  as  if  a  man  were  able  to  lift  up  his  arm 
against  an  enemy  if  God  work  not  with  him.  This  also  could 
not  but  offend  the  Holy  of  Holies  that,  when  God  had  given 
their  enemies  into  their  hands,  the  Irishes  in  particular  were 
too  cruel ;  for  it  was  everywhere  observed  they  did  ordinarily 
kill  all  they  could  be  master  of,  without  any  motion  of  pity  or 
any  consideration  of  humanity ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  them  there 
was  no  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  beast  ;  for  they  killed 
men  ordinarily  with  no  more  feeling  of  compassion  and  with 
the  same  careless  neglect  that  they  kill  a  hen  or  capon  for  their 
supper ;  and  they  were  also  without  all  shame,  most  brutishly 
given  to  uncleanness  and  filthy  lust.  As  for  excessive  drinking, 
when  they  came  where  it  might  be  had,  there  was  no  limits  to 
their  beastly  appetites.  As  for  godless  avarice  and  merciless 
oppression  and  plundering  the  poor  labourer,  of  these  two 
crying  sins  1  the  Scots  were  also  guilty  as  they.” 

1  In  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Turriff,  shown  me  by  Dr.  Milne 
of  Fyvie,  is  an  entry  which  shows  how  Montrose’s  presence  interfered 
with  clerical  work.  With  ihe  exception  of  a  single  entry  about  the  death 
of  a  minister,  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  from  August  14,  1644,  to 
May  13,  1646.  At  its  recommencement  the  record  begins  as  follows: 
“  The  next  day  convened  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of  Turriff,  and 
praised  God  from  their  hearts  for  granting  them  liberty  in  health  and 
peace  to  meet  for  promoving  of  the  Lord’s  work  ;  from  the  which  benefit 
they  have  been  restrained  by  reason  of  the  enemy  lying  and  tyrannising 
within  the  precincts  [?]  of  the  Presbytery  for  the  space  almost  of  ane  year 
and  ane  half,  except  some  three  or  four  diets  they  had  met  together  in 
great  fear  and  hazard,  both  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  rolls  of 
which  meetings  was  left  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  and  rent  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  enemy  when  his  books,  papers,  and  goods  were  plundered 
and  destroyed.” 
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Kirk. 


If  Montrose  knew  little  of  the  loathing  with  which  his 
connection  with  these  men  was  regarded,  he  knew  as  little  of 
the  hold  which  the  Kirk  had  gained  upon  the 
Southern  population  by  its  popular  organisation  and 
its  services  in  the  cause  of  national  independence. 
The  only  strong  feeling  to  which  he  could  possibly  appeal  was 
the  jealousy  entertained  by  many  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  of 
,  clerical  interference  with  the  freedom  of  their  lives, 

Montrose  s 

new  sup.  and  it  was  this  jealousy  which  had  in  all  probability 
brought  so  large  a  number  trooping  into  Bothwell. 
Yet  so  many  of  the  more  powerful  nobles  had  found  that  their 
interest  was  better  served  by  leading  the  Kirk  than  by  opposing 
it,  that,  even  as  an  aristocratic  party,  Montrose’s  new  supporters 
were  singularly  weak,  and  even  those  who  willingly  proffered 
loyal  service  to  him  joined  him  in  a  half  hearted  fashion  as 
men  well  aware  of  the  real  strength  of  the  government  which 
to  all  outward  appearance  he  had  utterly  destroyed. 

Conspicuous  in  their  offers  of  assistance  were  the  Border 
lords,  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh,  Home,  and  Traquair.  Their 
The  Border  Past  history  was  sufficient  testimony  that  they 
lords.  would  have  preferred  a  government  by  the  King  to 
a  government  by  Argyle  and  the  Kirk.  Though  they  were 
hardly  the  men  to  expose  themselves  to  ruin  for  the  sake  of 
any  cause,  they  now  urged  Montrose  to  come  amongst  them  to 
give  his  countenance  to  the  levies  which  they  were  making. 
Home  and  Roxburgh  played  a  double  game  from  the  first. 
Whilst  Montrose  believed  them  to  be  raising  levies  for  himself, 
his  opponents  imagined  that  they  were  raising  them  for  the 
Sept  6  Covenant.  David  Leslie,  however,  by  September  6 
David  Leslie  had  crossed  the  Border,  and  Middleton,  who  was 

in  Scotland.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  , 

despatched  by  him  in  advance,  came,  as  he  gave 
1  mpnson-  out,  upon  evidence  of  their  treason.  He  arrested 
Homeand  them  both,  and  on  the  9th  they  were  lodged  as 
Roxburgh,  prisoners  in  Berwick.  Amongst  Montrose’s  suppor¬ 
ters  it  was  afterwards  believed  that  they  had  themselves  asked 
Leslie  to  take  them  prisoners.1 

1  Wishart ,  ch.  xv.  Wharton  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  10  ( L.J.  vii.  581) 
simply  mentions  that  they  were  brought  prisoners  ‘  upon  suspicion,  or 
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Traquair,  for  the  present  at  least,  maintained  an  apparent 
fidelity,  and  directed  his  son,  Lord  Linton,  to  join  Montrose. 
The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  who,  without  any  afterthought,  had 
declared  for  Montrose,  had  actually  levied  the  force  which 
Traquair  ^  had  promised  to  raise;  but  great  as  was  still  the 

and  influence  of  a  Scottish  lord  over  his  tenants,  he 

Douglas.  was  unable  to  keep  them  from  deserting  in  masses 
a  cause  which  they1  detested.  When,  shortly  after  the  arrest  of 
the  two  earls,  Montrose  appeared  at  Kelso,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  500  Irish  foot  and  of  a  body  of  cavalry 
^  ^  f  1,200  strong,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  noble- 
Montrose’s  men  and  gentlemen.1  ;Not  a  man  of  the  lower  or 
middle  classes  would  serve  under  him.  No  wonder 
that  Traquair  saw  .that 'Montrose’s  cause  was  lost.  He  recalled, 
his  son  from  the  Royalist  army,  and,  unless  common  fame  is  r 
to  be  distrusted,  sought  to  purchase  immunity  by  betraying; 
Montrose’s  weakness  to  the  enemy.  Ignorant  though  the4« 
Royalist  commander  was  of  Traquair’s  treachery,  he  found  so 
little  encouragement  in  the  Eastern  Borders  that  he  resolved' 
to  transfer  himself  to  the  West  in. hope  that  he  might  there 
meet  with  better  success. 

David  Leslie  had  almost  missed  his  prey.  Having  been 
reinforced  as  he  passed  through  Newcastle,  he  was  now  at  the 
head  of  some  infantry  in  addition  to  the  4,000  horse 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Hereford. 
Marching  along  the  sea  coast  towards  Midlothian, 
where  Montrose  had  been  a  few  days  before,  he  determined, 
after  due  consultation  with  his  officers,  to  pursue  his  course, 
up  the  Forth,  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  Montrose’s  inevitable 
letreat  to  the  Highlands.  The  letter  from  Traquair,  if 
Traquair  was  indeed  the  sender  of  it,  changed  his  purpose, 
and  marching  rapidly  southwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Gala  Water,  he  reached  the  little  village  of  Sunderland  on  the 

some  discovery  of  their  holding  intelligence  with  Montrose.’  A  fuller 
account  is  given  out  of  a  letter  from  Scotland  in  The  Weekly  Account, 
E.  3OI>  l7-  It  is  here  that  Middleton’s  part  in  the  matter  is  stated. 

1  WisJiart ,  ch.  xv.  ;  Patrick  Gordon,  states  that  Montrose  had  at 
Philiphaugh  1,200  horse,  ‘all  gentlemen,  barons,  and  noblemen.’ 
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night  of  September  12.  Montrose  with  his  scanty  force  was  at 
Selkirk,  not  four  miles  distant.  -  ’  ■ 

Montrose  had  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  the  next 
morning  on  the  long  level  meadow  which  lies  'along  the 
Ettrick  Water  below  the  hillside  on  which  Selkirk  stands, 
Sept.  i3.  and  which  bears  the  name  of -Philiphaugh.  His 
men  were  still  in  disorder  when  David  Leslie  burst 
upon  them  with  4,000  horse  out  of  the  mist  which 
lay  heavily  on  the  flat.  <  • 

The  500  veterans  who  had  once  followed  Alaster  Mac¬ 
donald  were  faithful  to  the  last.  For  them  in  a  foreign  land 
there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  grave.  Of  the  1,200  mounted 
gentry  who  should  have  given  them  the  support  of  cavalry, 
only  150  under  the  old  Earl  of  Airlie  and  Nathaniel  Gordon 
rallied  round  their  leader.  The  others,  -bewildered  and  con¬ 
fused,  without  confidence  in  themselves  or  in  their  cause, 
gathered  in  knots  far  in  the  rear  without  making  an  attempt 
to  take  part  in  what,  to  them  at  least,  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless 
struggle.  In  spite  of  their  defection,  Montrose,  with  Crawford 
and  Ogilvy  at  his  side,  did  his  best  to  guide  the  unequal 
battle.  Twice  he  drove  back  with  his  scanty  numbers  the 
rush  of  Leslie’s  horsemen,  but  at  a  terrible  cost.  Soon,  out  of 
the  150  who  followed  him  in  the  first  charge  but  forty  or  fifty 
were  left.  Further  resistance  was  useless,  and  the  hitherto 
unvanquished  captain  fled  for  his  life.  Crawford  and  Airlie 
also  escaped,  as  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  only  one 
of  the  Southern  nobility  who  drew  sword  on  that  field  of 
destruction.  The  remainder  of  the  combatants  were  slain  or 
taken.  Those  who  had  stood  aloof  at  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement  had  already  dispersed,  and  were  in  full  flight  to¬ 
wards  their  homes. 

The  victors,  having  thus  disposed  of  Montrose’s  scanty 
cavalry,  turned  upon  his  foot.  Three  hundred  were  still 
standing  in  the  ranks.  After  250  of  them  had  been  slain, 
Stuart,  the  adjutant,  asked  for  quarter,  and  quarter  was  granted 
to  the  remaining  fifty.1 


1  Wishart ,  vi.  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  156. 
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Then  ensued  a  butchery  more  horrible  than  any  that  had 
followed  upon  any  of  Montrose’s  victories.  The  wild  clans- 
_  ,  ,  men  of  the  North  had  contented  themselves  with 

Itutchery  of  . 

Irish  taking  vengeance  upon  men.  The  trained  and 
disciplined  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  slaughtered 
with  hideous  barbarity  not  only  the  male  camp  followers  but 
300  Irish  women,  the  wives  of  their  slain  or  captured  enemies, 
together  with  their  infant  children.1  To  the  Scotchman  every 
Irish  man  or  woman  was  but  a  noxious  beast.  It  soon  re¬ 
pented  the  conquerors  that  they  had  spared  the  lives  of  fifty 
soldiers.  The  churchmen  and  the  noblemen  of  the  Covenant 
remonstrated  warmly  against  the  act  of  clemency.  Quarter,  it 
was  said,  by  a  vile  equivocation,  had  been  granted  to  Stuart 
alone,  not  to  his  men.  As  the  triumphant  army  passed  through 
Linlithgow,  Leslie  weakly  gave  way,  and  stained  his  honour  by 
abandoning  his  prisoners.  The  soldiers  were  bidden  to  fall  on, 
and  they  did  as  they  were  bidden.2 

According  to  a  later  tradition,  fourscore  women  and 
children,  who  had  perhaps  escaped  from  the  general  massacre, 
were  thrown  from  a  bridge  near  Linlithgow,  to  be  drowned  as 
English  Protestants  had  been  drowned  at  Portadown.3 


1  “Three  hundred  women  that,  being  natives  of  Ireland,  were  the 
married  wives  of  the  Irishes.”  Patrick  Gordon,  160.  The  quotation  at 
p.  352  shows  that  Gordon  was  not  likely  to  be  too  lenient  in  his  judgment 
of  the  Irish. 

2  Guthry,  Memoirs,  162  ;  Patrick  Gordon,  160. 

3  Wishart  (ch.  xvii.)  states  the  fact,  but  does  not  give  the  place. 
According  to  a  statement  quoted  by  Napier  (ii.  587)  from  a  speech  of  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie,  the  place  was  Linlithgow. 
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The  news  from  Philiphaugh  failed  to  convince  Charles  and 
Digby  of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance.  Their  idea  of 
making  their  way  to  Newark  was  not  abandoned, 
though,  as  far  as  their  plan  for  reaching  Scotland 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why 
they  should  be  at  Newark  rather  than  anywhere 
else.  The  march,  however,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  converted  into  a  means  of  saving  Chestei 
Charles  calculated  that  Poyntz  would  be  sure  to 
follow  him  with  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry,  and  would 
leave  the  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  weakened  by  his  absence. 
If,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  King  was  safe  in  Newark,  Sir 
William  Vaughan  were  sent  back  towards  Chester  with  a 
strong  detachment  he  would  be  able  to  make  short 

Maurice  ^ 

brings  rein-  work  of  the  besiegers.1  Charles  felt  the  more  hope- 
forcements.  ^  w|ien  on  September  28  Prince  Maurice  brought 

him  a  reinforcement  from  Worcester  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
horse.2 

Charles,  however,  if  he  resembled  Digby  in  hoping  for  the 
best,  differed  from  him  in  being  also  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Sept.  29.  On  the  29th  he  wrote  to  Culpepper  peremptorily 
orders  to  ordering  him  to  send  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  France, 
Culpepper.  and  to  despatch  Goring  with  his  horse  to  join  the 
Royal  army  at  Newark  or  wherever  else  it  might  be.3 


1  Digby  to  Byron,  Oct.  5.  S.P.  Dom.  dxi.  2. 

2  Symonds ,  244. 

•The  King  to  Culpepper,  Sept.  29.  Clarendon ,  ix.  96. 
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Sept.  23. 
Surre  der 
of  Devizes, 

Sept.  24. 
of  Laycock 
House, 

Sept.  26. 
and  of 
Berkeley 
Castle. 


To  abandon  the  West  and  to  concentrate  all  the  remaining 
forces  at  his  disposal  for  a  final  blow  was  thus  the  course 
The  King’s  decided  on  by  Charles.  At  Bridgnorth  on  October 
pIan'  1  1  he  received  news  which  ought  to  have  convinced 

him  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  his 
scheme  were  well-nigh  insuperable.  Fairfax  had 
occupied  his  time  since  the  surrender  of  Bristol  in 
clearing  the  country  round  of  the  enemy’s  garrisons. 
On  September  23  the  strong  castle  of  Devizes  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Cromwell 'after  a  faint  shadow  of  resist- 
ance.  On  the  following  day  Laycock  House  made 
its  submission,  and  on  the  26th  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
abandoned  all  further  attempt  to  prolong  the  defence 
of  Berkeley  Castle.2 

In  the  face  of  such  news,  Charles  had  much  ado  to  drag 
his  little  army  after  him  in  pursuit  of  further  adventures.  To 
Oct.  1.  still  the  murmurs  in  his  camp  he  issued  a  declara- 
declares  that  b°n  that  he  had  formally  abandoned  his  intention 
he  win  not  Qf  marching  in  search  of  Montrose  3  He  now  looked 

go  to  O 

Montrose,  to  his  projected  combination  with  Goring  as  his 
He  expects  anchor  of  safety  ;  forgetting  that,  as  Fairfax’s  army 
Coring.  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  successful  termination 
of  the  siege  of  Bristol,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the 
western  Royalists,  even  if  they  had  been  better  disciplined  and 
better  commanded  than  they  were,  to  make  their  way  through 
a  country  occupied  by  their  victorious  enemies. 

On  October  4  Charles  reached  Newark.  In  a  letter 
written  to  Nicholas  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  Goring  would  soon  pass  through  Oxford 
on  his  march  towards  the  Midlands,  and  directed 
the  Secretary  to  take  advantage  of  the  convoy  to 
send  him  the  young  Duke  of  York.  ‘‘Since,”  he  added 
bitterly,  “it  is  the  fashion  to  yield  towns  basely,  none  can 
blame  me  to  venture  my  children  in  an  army,  rather  than  to 
be  besieged.” 4 


Oct.  4. 
He  reaches 
Newark. 


Spri. 


sP,  132. 


1  Symomls,  244. 

3  Walker ,  143  (misprinted  135). 

4  The  King  to  Nicholas,  Oct.  1.  Evelyn's  Diary  (ed.  1859),  iv.  162. 
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Even  if  Fairfax  had  been  less  formidable  than  he  was,  it 
was  unlikely  either  that  Goring  would  sacrifice  the  glory  of  his 
j  ,  independent  command,  or  that  the  men  of  Devon 
miscalcula-  and  Cornwall  would  subordinate  their  own  welfare 
to  the  common  interests  of  the  nation.  For  the 
present,  however,  Charles  was  not  ready  to  despair.  On  the 
Oct.  5.  day  after  the  King’s  arrival  at  Newark  Digby  assured 
thinks  that  Byron  that  all  was  well.  “I  have  received  now,”  he 
aii  is  well,  wrote,  “  an  express  from  Monti  ose,  who  was  betrayed, 
and  lost  two  or  three  hundred  men  at  most ;  and  since  that  he 
hath  given  David  Leslie  a  great  blow.  General  Goring  hath 
had  a  victory  against  Massey,  and  Fairfax  is  marched  back 
into  the  West  in  great  haste  to  encounter  him.”  1 

Except  that  Fairfax  had  marched  into  the  West,  every  word 
of  these  exultant  sentences  was  without  foundation.2  Fairfax 
indeed  had  thought  so  little  of  serious  danger  from 
Goring’s  disorganised  troopers,  that  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  despatch  Cromwell  to  reduce  the 
Royalist  garrisons  in  Hampshire,  whilst  he  conducted 
the  remainder  of  his  army  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had 
left  unfinished  after  the  surrender  of  Bridgwater.  There  was 
no  longer  any  danger  of  an  interruption  of  his  communications 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  western  peninsula. 

Fairfax’s  progress  was  indeed  delayed  from  an  unexpected 
cause.  The  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  his  soldiers  had 
The  army  come  i*1  but  slowly,  and  for  some  time  there  had 
without  pay.  been  no  money  to  send  into  the  West.  The  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  army  depended  on  constant  pay,  and  on  the  first 
day’s  march  many  of  the  men  were  seen  to  look  over  their 


Sept.  28. 
Separat  on 
of  Fairiax 
and  Crom¬ 
well. 


1  Digby  to  Byron,  Oct.  5.  S.B.  Dom.  dxi.  3. 

2  The  ‘  express  from  Montrose  ’  may  have  been  some  fugitive  who 
picked  up  reports  on  the  way.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  despatch 
of  Montrose  can  have  contained  such  falsehoods.  It  is  just  possible  that, 
when  he  wrote  of  Goring’s  victory  over  Massey,  Digby  may  have  heard 
of  an  attack  on  Bampton  and  Minehead  by  some  of  Boring's  men,  in 
consequence  of  which,  after  the  defeat  of  the  half-armed  inhabitants  of 
those  places,  the  houses  were  plundered.  The  affair  ma  le  some  noise  in 
the  newspapers.  See  Merc,  Civicvs,  E.  304,  8, 
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Danger  of  a 
mutiny. 

Oct.  11. 
Arrival  of 
the  money. 

arrived. 


Oct.  14. 
Advance  of 
the  army. 

Oct.  19. 
Tive  ton 
Castle  taken. 


shoulders  to  espy  the  treasure*  carts  from  London.  A  few 
days  later  they  were  ready  to  mutiny.  If  the  money, 
they  said,  did  not  arrive  soon,  they  would  go  back 
to  London  to  fetch  it.  On  October  6,  when  they 
reached  Chard,  it  was  found  necessary  to  halt.  It 
was  not  till  the  nth  that  the  long-expected  convoy 
At  that  time  the  army  had  been  without  pay  for 
nearly  a  month.1 

On  the  14th  Fairfax,  having  paid  his  soldiers,  was  ready  to 
advance.  Goring,  who  of  late  had  been  boasting  of  his  own 

readiness  to  fight,2  made  no  serious  attempt  to 

impede  his  progress.  The  Parliamentary  army 
made  for  Tiverton,  and  on  the  19th  the  siege  of  the 
castle  was  opened.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
the  chain  of  the  drawbridge  was  cut  in  two  by  a 

shot.  The  bridge  fell  down,  and  a  party  of  the  besiegers 

rushed  across  it,  and  carried  the  place  without  difficulty. 
Goring,  abandoning  all  thought  of  meeting  Fairfax  in  the  field, 
hurriedly  retreated  westwards.  If  he  had  ever  entertained  the 
thought  of  breaking  through  the  enemy  to  join  the  King,  that 
thought  was  now  definitely  abandoned. 

On  the  20th  Fairfax  summoned  a  council  of  war  at  Silver- 
ton.  Winter  was  approaching,3  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  engage  the  army  in  the 
[  ^  deep  and  miry  Devonshire  lanes  in  bad  weather, 

remain  near  The  soldiers  were,  therefore,  directed  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  the  villages  round  Exeter,  where 
they  would  be  usefully  employed  in  straitening  the  garrison  of 
the  capital  of  the  West  till  a  siege  could  be  undertaken  with 
some  prospect  of  success.4 

In  the  meanwhile  Cromwell  had  been  accomplishing  the 
task  assigned  to  him  in  Hampshire.  As  usual  he  did  not  tarry. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  September,  two  days  after 


Oct.  20. 
Fairfax 


1  Sprigg,  145  ;  The  Moderate  Intelligencer ,  E.  304,  n. 

2  Goring  to  Culpepper,  Oct.  13.  Clarendon  MSS.  1,990. 

3  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  day  was  Oct.  30  according  to  the 
rectified  calendar. 

4  Spr/gg,  145,  157;  Clarendon ,  ix.  102,  105. 
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Cromwell  at 
Winchester. 

Oct.  5. 
The  Castle 
surrenders. 


parting  from  Fairfax  at  Devizes,  he  entered  Winchester  with¬ 
out  opposition.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  offer  to  Bishop 
Sept.  28.  Curl  a  convoy  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  Bishop,  however,  preferred  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Castle.1  He  was  not  likely  long  to  remain  in 
peace.  By  October  5  Cromwell’s  batteries  opened 
fire,  and  a  practicable  breach  being  soon  effected, 
the  governor  gave  up  hope  and  surrendered.  “  You  see,”  wrote 
Cromwell  to  the  Speaker,  “God  is  not  weary  of  doing  you 
good.  I  confess,  sir,  His  favour  to  you  is  as  visible  when  He 
comes  by  His  power  upon  the  hearts  of  His  enemies,  making 
them  quit  places  of  strength  to  you,  as  when  he  gives  courage 
to  your  soldiers  to  attempt  hard  things.”2  In  the  cause  of  the 
doomed  King  all  but  the  very  staunchest  slackened  their  effort, 
whilst  the  least  vigorous  of  his  enemies  knew  now  that  failure 
was  impossible. 

Cromwell  was  as  prompt  in  the  execution  of  discipline  as 
he  was  in  the  attack  upon  a  fortress.  Six  of  his  men  were 
Qct  6>  caught  plundering  the  disarmed  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
“ent  rison  as  they  marched  out.  He  hanged  one  of  them 
im-ers.  on  the  spot,  and  sent  the  others  to  Oxford,  that  the 
new  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  might  deal  with  them  as 
he  pleased,  Glemham,  however,  thanking  Cromwell  for  his 
courtesy,  set  the  rogues  at  liberty.3 

From  Winchester  Cromwell  marched  to  Basing  House,  to 
which  Dulbier  — an  old  German  officer  who  had  served  under 
Buckingham,  and  had  been  equally  ready  to  drill 
the  Parliamentary  troops  — had  for  some  weeks  been 
laying  siege.  Cromwell  arrived  on  the  8th,4  bring¬ 
ing  with  him  a  complete  train  of  artillery.  It  was 
through  the  possession  of  siege-guns  that  he  hoped  to  win  his 
way  where  so  many  of  his  predecessors  in  command  had  failed. 


Oct.  8. 
Cromwell 
before 
blaming 
House. 


1  A  Diary.  E.  304,  13. 

2  Cromwell,  to  Lent  hall,  Oct.  6.  Carlyle ,  Letter  XXXII.  Carlyle 
follows  Rushworth  in  calling  this  a  letter  to  Fairfax  ;  but  see  C.J.  iv.  249  ; 
and  Perject  Diurnal ,  E.  264,  26. 

3  Sprigg,  144- 

4  The  Weekly  Account.  E.  304,  27. 
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Oct.  13. 

Breaches 

effected. 

Oct.  14. 
Cromwell’s 
prepara¬ 
tions. 


On  the  nth,  when  he  was  ready  to;  open  fire,  he  summoned 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  defenders;  of  the  noble  mansion 
Oct.  n.  of  the  Catholic  Marquis  of :  Winchester— Loyalty 
u>rPyllZP-'  House,  as  its  owner  .loved  to  call  -it-s- were  not 
mons-  the  professional  soldiers  to  whom  Cromwell  was 
always  ready  to  give  honourable  quarter.  They  had,  so  at 
least  ran  his  accusation,  been  evil  neighbours  to  the  country 
people.  Their  house  was  ‘a  nesti  of  Romanists,’  who,  of  all 
men,  could  least  make  good  their  claim  to  wage  war  against 
the  Parliament.  If  they  refused  quarter  now  it  would  not  be 
offered  to  them  again.1 

There  wrere  no  signs  of  yielding  on  the  side  of  the  garrison, 
but  those  who  treated  Cromwell’s  summons  thus  lightly  had 
miscalculated  the  power  of  his  heavy  guns.  By  the 
evening  of  the  13th  two  wide  breaches  had  been 
effected,  and  at  two  in  the  morning  it  was  resolved 
to  storm  the  place  at  six,  when  the  sky  would  be 
growing  clear  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The 
weary  soldiers  were  directed  to  snatch  a  brief  rest,  but  Crom¬ 
well  spent  part  at  least  of  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  medi¬ 
tation  and  prayer.  He  was  verily  persuaded  that  he  was  God’s 
champion  in  the  war  against  the  strongholds  of  darkness,  and 
as  he  figured  to  himself  the  idolaters  and  the  idols  behind  the 
broken  wall  in  front  of  him,  the  words,  “  They  that  make  them 
are  like  unto  them,  so  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them,”  rose 
instinctively  to  his  lips. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  storming  parties  were  let  loose 
upon  the  doomed  house,  rising  for  the  last  time  in  its  splendour 
over  field  and  meadow.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
House  old  house  and  the  new  were  alike  fit  to  make  ‘an 

S  ^Qr  i~tt 

emperor’s  court.’  The  defenders  were  :  all  too  few 
to  make  head  against  the  surging  tide  of  war.  Quarter  was 
neither  asked  nor  given  till  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  assailants.  Women,  as  they  saw  their  hus¬ 
bands,  their  fathers,  or  their  brothers  slaughtered  before  their 
faces,  rushed  forward  with  the  intrepidity  of  their  sex  to  clin^ 
to  the  arms  and  bodies  of  the  slayers.  One,  a  maiden  of  no 


1  The  Moderate  Intelligencer. 


E.  305,  3. 
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ordinary  beauty,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  an  expelled  City 
clergyman,  hearing  her  father  abused  and  maltreated,  gave 
back  angry  words  to  his  reviler.  The  incensed  soldier,  mad¬ 
dened  with  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  struck  her  on  the  head, 
and  laid  her  dead  at  her  father’s  feet.  Six  of  the  ten  priests  in 
the  house  were  slain,  and  the  four  others  reserved  for  the 

gallows  and  the  knife.  After  a  while  the  rage  of  the 

The  sack. 

soldiers  turned  to  thoughts  of  booty.  Plate  and 
jewels,  stored  gold  and  cunningly  wrought  tapestry,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  victors.  The  men  who  were  spared  were  stripped  of 
their  outer  garments,  and  old  Inigo  Jones  was  carried  out  of 
the  house  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  because  the  spoilers  had  left 
him  absolutely  naked.  One  hundred  rich  petticoats  and 
gowns  which  were  discovered  in  the  wardrobes  were  swept 
away  amongst  the  common  plunder,  whilst  the  dresses  were 
stripped  from  the  backs  of  the  ladies.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  women  were,  as  a  contemporary  narrative  expressed  it, 
‘  coarsely  but  not  uncivilly  used.’  No  one  of  them  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  soldiers’  fury  had  to  fear  those  worst  outrages  to 
which  their  sisters  have  too  often  been  subjected  when  for¬ 
tresses  have  been  stormed  by  armies  in  every  military  sense 
as  disciplined  as  that  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Cromwell. 

It  is  impossible  to  count  with  accuracy  the  number  of  the 
sufferers.  The  most  probable  estimate  asserts  that  ioo  were 
Destruction  slain  and  300  taken  prisoners.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ot  the  house.  rjot  the  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The 

flames  spread  rapidly,  and  of  the  stately  pile  there  soon 
remained  no  more  than  the  gaunt  and  blackened  walls.  Before 
it  was  too  late  the  booty  had  been  dragged  out  upon  the  sward, 
and  the  country  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  buy  the  cheese, 
the  bacon,  and  the  wheat  which  had  been  stored  within. 
Prizes  of  greater  value  were  reserved  for  more  appreciative 
chapmen. 1 

1  Cromwell’s  letter  and  Peters’s  relation  are  printed  in  Sprigg,  149  ; 
Peters’s  relation  is  more  fully  given  in  The  full  and  last  relation ,  E. 
305,  8.  See  also  The  Moderate  Intelligencer ,  E.  305,  3  ;  The  Scottish 
Dove,  E.  305,  6 ;  Merc .  Veridicus ,  E.  305,  10. 
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The  Marquis  himself  owed  his  life  to  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  had  formerly  treated  Colonel  Hammond,  who  had 
-r.  ™  .  been  his  prisoner  for  a  few  days.  Hammond  nowin 

1  he  Marquis  J 

and  Hugh  turn  protected  his  former  captor,  though  he  could 
not  prevent  the  soldiers  from  stripping  the  old  man 
of  his  costly  attire.  After  this  the  lord  of  the  devastated 
mansion  was  safe  from  all  but  one  form  of  insult.  Considera¬ 
tion  for  fallen  greatness  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  a 
Puritan  controversialist,  even  when  that  controversialist  was  of 
as  kindly  a  disposition  as  was  Hugh  Peters.  A  Catholic,  too, 
was  beyond  all  bounds  of  religious  courtesy,  and  Peters  thought 
it  well,  as  Cheynell  had  thought  it  well  in  the  presence  of  the 
dying  Chillingworth,  to  enter  into  argument  with  the  fallen 
Marquis.  Did  he  not  now  see,  he  asked  him,  the  hopelessness 
of  the  cause  which  he  had  maintained?  “If  the  King,”  was 
the  proud  reply,  “  had  no  more  ground  in  England  but  Basing 
House,  I  would  adventure  as  I  did,  and  so  maintain  it  to  the 
uttermost.  Basing  House  is  called  Loyalty.”  On  the  larger 
merits  of  the  Royal  cause  he  refused  to  enter.  “  I  hope,”  he 
simply  said,  “  that  the  King  may  have  a  day  again.”  1 

“  I  thank  God,”  wrote  Cromwell  to  the  Commons,  “  I  can 
give  you  a  good  account  of  Basing.”  For  slaughter  after  a 
Cromweirs  summons  had  been  rejected  he  did  not,  as  the  laws 
advice.  0f  war  tp,en  st0od,  consider  himself  bound  to  give 

account  at  all.  He  went  on  to  recommend  that  what  remained 
of  the  fortifications  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  a  garrison 
should  be  established  at  Newbury  to  keep  Donnington  Castle 
in  check.2  Having  given  this  advice  he  moved  rapidly  west- 


1  A  full  and  last  relation.  E.  305,  8. 

2  Cromwell  to  Lenthall,  Oct.  14.  Carlyle ,  Letter  XXXIII.  The 
feeling  of  the  day  about  the  slaughter  is  well  brought  out  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  newspaper.  “The  enemy,  for  aught  I  can  learn,  desired  no 
CjUarter,  and  I  believe  that  they  had  but  little  offered  them.  You  must 
remember  what  they  wrere :  they  were  most  of  them  Papists ;  there¬ 
fore  our  muskets  and  our  swords  did  show  but  little  compassion,  and 
this  house  being  at  length  subdued,  did  satisfy  for  her  treason  and 
rebellion  by  the  blood  of  the  offenders.”  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Post. 
E.  304,  28. 
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wards  to  rejoin  "Fairfax.  On  the  vi  7th  Langford  House  sur- 
■  Oct.  17.  rendered  without  the  formality  of  a  siege.1  On  the 
Ho^l°rd  24th  he  reached  Crediton,  where  Fairfax  was  for  the 
surrenders,  present  quartered.2 

Whilst  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  were  beating  down  resistance 
in  the  South,  Charles  had  a  little  breathing-time  allowed  him 
in  the  refuge  which  he  had  sought  at  Newark,  Yet 

Oct.  4.  ,  0  .  & 

Condition  even  here  he  was  driven  almost  to  despair  by  the 
garrison  of  demoralisation  which  always  follows  in  the  train  of 
Newark.  hopeless  disaster.  Commissioners  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  bring  in  the  contributions  of  the  surrounding 
districts  and  to  pay  them  over  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
for  the  support  of  their  men,  and  these  commissioners  now 
complained  that  the  officers  detained  the  money  for  their  own 
use,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  consequently  been  forced  to 
supply  their  wants  by  plundering  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Charles  succeeded  in  bringing 
this  system  of  rapine  to  an  end.3 

To  pacify  the  farmers  of  Nottinghamshire  was,  however,  of 
little  avail,  unless  some  means  could  be  discovered  of  defeating 
♦  the  apparently  invincible  enemy.  In  this  crisis  of 
Charles’s  fortunes  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  governor 
of  Newark,  proposed  a  scheme  which,  desperate  as 
it  was,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  soldierly  directness.  Let  the 
King,  he  urged,  destroy  every  fortification  which  he  possessed 
in  the  Midlands — Newark,  Ashby,  Tutbury,  Lichfield,  Belvoir 
Castle,  Weston,  Bridgnorth,  and  Denbigh.  Let  him  collect 
together'  the  whole  strength  of  their  garrisons,  and  thus  re¬ 
inforced  let  him  march  into  the  West  to  join  Goring.  His 
own  and  Goring’s  forces  combined  ought  then  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  Fairfax. 

Charles  at  first  accepted  the  plan  thus  indicated.  Even 
Objections  Digby  professed  to  like  it.  Then  came  the  usual 
raised.  delaysand  questionings.  The  gentry  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  who  acted  as  commissioners  were  naturally  dissatisfied 

1  The  Weekly  Account.  E.  305,  19. 

2  Sprigg,  159. 

3  Walker ,  143  (misprinted  135). 
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with  a  scheme  which  by  depriving  them  of  armed  support' would 

Di-iy  still  exPose  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.1  Digby 
hankers  after  too  still  hankered  after  his  old  plan  of  ia  junction 

a  junction  ,  .  1  :  r 

with  Mont-  with  Montrose.  One  more  rumour  of  a  -  victory  of 
the  Scottish  Royalists  had  lately  reached  Newark, 
and  it  was  even  added  that  Montrose  had  reached  the  Borders 
Oct.  ia.  with  a  victorious  army.  On  October  12,  Charles, 
Sarches  listening  to  Digby  rather  than  to  Willis,  turned  his 
northwards,  steps  northwards  with  no  fixed  intentions,  but  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  a  courier  who  might  bring  him  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  favourable  news.  It  was  believed  by  some  that 
Digby’s  eagerness  to  leave  Newark  was  caused  by  his  Un¬ 
willingness  to  meet  Rupert,  who  having,  been  at  last  relieved 
from  arrest  was  on  his  way  from  Oxford  to  lay  his  case  in 
person  before  the  King.2  ’  • 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  rumour 
of  Montrose’s  victorv  Was  absolutely  without  foundation. 

After  his  defeat  at  Philiphaugh  he  had  swiftly  made 
his  way  back  to  Athol,  hoping  to  be  able  to  rouse 
the  Highlanders  to  renewed  efforts.  1  Then,  turning 
north,  he  summoned  Aboyne  to  forget  his  imaginary 
wrongs  and  to  bring  with  him  the  Gordon  chivtilry. 
Aboyne  answered  the  summons,  and  joined  him  with  1,500 
foot  and  300  horse.  Aboyne’s  brother,  Lord  Lewis,  who  was 
even  more  fickle  than  himself,  followed  with  additional  re- 
Favourable  inforcements.  For  a  moment  Montrose  had  every 
prospects.  prospect  of  seeing  himself  again  at  the  head  of  an 
army  as  numerous  as  that  with  which  he  had  held  the  field  at 
Kilsyth,  and  of  being  able  once  more  to  press  southwards  to 
the  succour  of  the  King.  *io  * 

This  hopeful  entei  prise  was  brought  to  nought  by  the 


Sept. 

Montrose’s 
movements 
alter  his 
defeat 
at  Philip¬ 
haugh. 


1  Symonds ,  270.  Svmonds  seems  to  have  had  his  information  from 
Willis  in  1659.  It  is  true  that  Willis  is  made  to  speak  of  Bristol  as  still 
untaken,  but  this  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  a  slip  of  memory.  It  is 
possible  also  that  he  threw  more  blame  than  necessary  on  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

‘  2  The  King  to  Nicholas,  Oct.  10,  Evelyn's  Memoirs  (ed.  1859),  iv. 

167;  Walker ,  143  (misprinted  135). 
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desertion  of  the  Gordons.  Huntly  bade  his  followers  to 
return,  and  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  chief. 
By  Montrose’s  champions  Huntly  has  been  described 
as  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  jealousy  of  a 
man  greater  than  himself.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  local  feeling,  powerful  even  in  England,  was  far 
Hunt]  ’S  more  powerful  in  Scotland.  Huntly’s  own  districts 
view  of  the  were  in  grave  peril.  David  Leslie  had  despatched 
Middleton  with  800  horse  to  attack  the  country  of 
the  Gordons,  and  Middleton  was  now  at  Turriff.  To  Huntly 
it  must  have  seemed  all-important  to  dissipate  this  threatening 
cloud  before  a  forward  movement  was  attempted.  His  draw¬ 
ing  back  was  probably  neither  more  nor  less  traitorous  than 
Newcastle’s  drawing  back  in  1643  ;  but  whatever  the  motives 
of  either  leader  may  have  been,  they  were  attended  with  the 
same  disastrous  results. 

To  Montrose,  on  the  other  hand,  local  interests  were  as 
nothing.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  delayed  an  instant  in 

Montrose’s  carrying  out  his  great  undertaking,  and  he  believed 
view  of  the  that  the  decisive  blow  must  be  struck  at  Glasgow 
and  not  at  Turriff.  Other  motives  urged  him  in  the 
same  direction  too  ;  pity  for  the  brave  and  unfortunate  youths 
who  had  been  captured  at  Philiphaugh,  and  who  were  now 
awaiting  trial  and  execution,  summoned  him  to  Glasgow. 
Montrose's  Yet,  strong  as  the  inducement  was,  Montrose  had 
mistake.  everything  to  gain  by  turning  upon  Middleton  and 
winning  Huntly  to  his  cause.  A  few  days  would  have  disposed 
of  a  petty  force  cooped  up  in  a  remote  angle  of  the  North. 
On  the  other  hand,  Montrose  was  powerless  without  the 
Gordons,  and  though,  in  spite  of  their  desertion,  he  pushed 
on  towards  the  south,  his  following  was  too  scanty  to  give  hope 
of  any  satisfactory  achievement.1 

It  was  to  meet  this  phantom  host  that  Charles  had  set  out 
Oct.  13.  from  Newark.  On  October  13,  at  the  end  of  his 
^acr0^tllcl‘ of  second  day’s  march,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
wdbeck.  Welbeck.  Alone  amongst  the  councillors,  Digby  and 
Langdale  urged  that  there  should  be  no  drawing  back,  and 
1  Wishart,  ch.  xvii.  ;  Patrick  Gordon ,  162. 
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their  advice  was  warmly  supported  by  the  King.  Charles, 
finding  himself  outvoted,  declared  that  he  had  not  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  council  whether  he  was  to  go  or  not,  but  by  what 
route  he  was  to  proceed.  In  the  extremity  in  which  he  was,  he 
must  either  make  the  adventure  or  be  ‘  brought  to  a  worse 
condition.’  Ail  mouths  were  stopped  by  this  declaration,  and 
the  proposal  to  advance  was  reluctantly  accepted. 

The  next  morning — the  morning  on  which  Basing  House 
was  stormed — all  was  changed.  News  arrived  that  Montrose 
Oct.  i4.  was  still  in  the  Highlands,  whilst  David  Leslie  was 
advance8'8  stl^  in  Lothians,  and  Leven  was  quartered  with 
stopped.  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  army  on  the  Tees.  The 
King’s  northward  march  was  of  necessity  abandoned.  Yet,  at 
the  risk  of  diminishing  still  more  his  already  weakened  force, 
he  resolved  to  despatch  Langdale  with  the  Northern 

Digby  and  .  r  ° 

Lai.gdaie  horse  to  make  his  way  if  possible  to  Montrose,  un- 
o  go  nor  .  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  watching  over 
the  King’s  person.  Langdale,  who  had  never  been  at  his  ease 
south  of  the  Humber,  cheerfully  consented,  but  he  asked 
that  Digby  might  have  the  chief  command.  His  request  was 
at  once  complied  with,  and  the  energetic  but  unwise  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  found  himself  suddenly  in  command  of  1,500 
horse,  bound  on  a  service  of  perilous  adventure.  Charles 
returned  to  Newark  with  one  rash  counsellor  the  less  by  his 
side.1 

On  the  morning  after  he  left  the  King  Digby  learnt  that  the 
indefatigable  Poyntz  was  marching  across  his  line  of  advance 
Oct.  15.  t0  block  his  way  to  the  north.  Poyntz,  however, 
?eieaTs  was  in  complete  ignorance  that  any  enemy  was  in 
Poyntz’s  bis  neighbourhood,  und  did  not  keep  his  force  well 

infantry  at  °  7  L 

Sherbum.  together.  He  posted  his  foot  on  the  northern  road 
at  Sherburn,  while  his  horse  was  still  some  distance  in  the 
rear.  Digby  knew  well  that  on  open  ground  mere  infantry 
could  not  withstand  an  attack  of  cavalry.  In  the  morning  of 
the  15th  he  surprised  Poyntz’s  isolated  foot  in  a  field  outside 
Sherburn,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole  of  it. 

After  this  feat  Digby  found  himself  in  advance  of  the 
1  Walker ,  143  (misprinted  135). 
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enemy’s  horse,  which  would  before  long  appear  from  the  south. 
He  at  once  made  his  preparations  to  surprise  them  as  they 
passed  through  Sherburn.  Placing  his  own  men  out  of  sight 
„  beyond  the  town  at  its  northern  end,  he  hoped  to 

Prepares  a  J  ^  L 

surprise  for  be  able  to  fall  upon  them  as  they  came  out  of  the 
narrow  street,  before  they  had  time  to  draw  up  in  array 
of  battle.  In  the  meanwhile  he  despatched  Langdale  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  place  with  a  small  force  to  gain  intelligence 
of  the  enemy’s  approach.  Langdale  sent  out  scouts,  but,  un¬ 
luckily  for  him,  his  scouts  were  deceived  by  the  irregularities 
of  the  ground,  and  reported  that  the  advancing  force,  which 
was  in  reality  composed  of  2,000  horse  under  Colonel  Cop¬ 
ley,  was  a  small  party  numbering  only  a  quarter  of  that 
number. 

Digby’s  skilful  plan  was  at  once  thrown  to  the  winds. 
Langdale,  instead  of  falling  back  through  the  town,  ordered 
up  a  strong  party  of  his  own  men,  and  dashed  at 
fight  at  the  enemy.  The  vigour  of  the  assault,  unexpected 
as  it  must  have  been,  told  upon  the  Parliamentarians, 
and  one  body  of  horse  after  another  took  to  flight  before  it. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Langdale’s  troopers  were  about  to 
wipe  out  the  sad  memories  of  Naseby  and  Rowton  Heath. 
Victory  was,  however,  snatched  out  of  their  hands  almost  by 
accident.  A  group  of  the  enemy’s  horsemen,  after  it  had  been 
routed,  fled  northwards  into  the  town,  instead  of  following 
their  comrades  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  dashed  headlong 
through  the  street  with  Langdale’s  men  after  them  in  hard 
pursuit.  Strange  to  say,  the  flight  of  these  beaten  horsemen 
changed  the  whole  current  of  fortune.  Digby’s  cavalry  posted 
in  the  fields  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  street,  never 
dreaming  that  Parliamentarians  would  fly  in  that  direction, 
.imagined  the  fugitives  to  be  Langdale’s  troopers,  and,  seeing 
every  sign  of  defeat,  turned  round  and  galloped  off  the  field. 
The  flying  Parliamentarians  were  not  slow  in  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  so  unexpected  a  stroke  of  fortune.  They  became 
pursuers  instead  of  fugitives,  and  gathered  prisoners  at  every 
.stride.  Their  companions  at  the  other  end  of  the  town 
quickly  rallied.  Langdale,  deserted  by  Digby,  could  no  longer 
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hold  his  own.  The  Royalist  horse,  did  not  draw  rein,  till  it 
reached  the  friendly  defences  of  Skipton  Castle.1 

Digby  was  incapable  of  despair.  Gathering  his  beaten 
horsemen  round  him,  and  obtaining  a  small  reinforcement 
Oct.  21.  from  the  Skipton  garrison,  he  made  for  Scotland, 
makes  for  Still,  as  he  marched,  the  country  was  full  of  rumours 
Sco  land.  that  Montrose  had  defeated  Leslie  somewhere  in  the 
Highlands,  and  had  advanced  to  Glasgow.  As  he  passed 
round  Carlisle,  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Scottish 
garrison,  though  the  horse  which  had  followed  him  from  Skip- 
ton  was  routed  by  Sir  John  Brown,  the  Scottish  officer  in 
He  reaches  command,  Digby  himself  pushed  on  for  Dumfries. 
Dumfries.  The  Scottish  peasants  seemed  unable  to  think  of 
Montrose  in  any  other  character  than  in  that  of  a  conqueror, 
and  they  now  averred  that  he  had  defeated  not  Leslie,  but 
Middleton,  and  that  all  the  forces  of  Scotland  were  drawn  up 
to  offer  him-  battle  as  he  issued  from  the  hills.  Even  if  the 
rumoured  victory  had  had  any  basis  in  fact,  it  would  be  hope¬ 
less  for  a  small  and  discouraged  party  of  horsemen  to  dash 
itself  against  this  intervening  army.  Retreat  itself  seemed 
now  impossible  for  Digby.  As  he  drew  back  into  England 
the  levies  of  the  northern  counties  closed  around  him.  His 
Oct.  24.  men  deserted  and  sought  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Cum- 
ca'peTcTthe  berland.  He  and  his  officers  found  a  vessel  at 
isle  of  Man.  Ravenglass,  whence  they  shipped  themselves  for  the 
Isle  of  Man.  On  the  27th  he  assured  Charles  that  he  intended 
to  cross  to  Ireland,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to  organise 
such  troops  as  were  ready  to  come  to  England  to  serve  his 
Majesty.2 

Would  Charles  be  much  longer  in  a  condition  to  accept 


1  Digby  to  the  King,  Oct.  17  ;  Clarendon  MSS.  1,992.  Digby’s 
account  of  Langdale’s  success  may  have  been  overdrawn,  but  it  is  in  the 
main  corroborated  by  the  silence  of  Poyntz  on  the  details  of  the  fight.  See 
A  Great  Victory ,  E.  305,  14.  Slingsby  ( Diary ,  1 7 1 )  says  that  the 
Royalist  cavalry  ‘  at  the  first  charge  beats  Copley,  but  being  received  by 
Col.  Lilburne  and  not  seconded  by  ours,  they  were  put  to  the  worst,  and 
so  quite  routed.’ 

2  Digby  to  the  King,  Oct.  27.  Clarendon  MSS.  2,003. 
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such  help?  On  October  13  he  turned  back  from  Welbeck, 
0rt  and  on  the  15  th,  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Newark, 
he  learnt  that  Rupert,  who  had  now  become  the 
rallying-point  of  all  who  longed  for  peace,  had  cut 
his  way  through  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and, 
bringing  his  brother  Maurice  with  him,  had  reached 
Rupm^is'at'"  Belvoir  with  the  intention  of  pleading  his  own  cause 
Beivoir.  before  his  uncle.  Charles  at  once  wrote  to  warn 
Charles  him  against  coming  further  until  he  had  stated 

interrogates  °  ... 

him  by  whether  he  .intended  to  justify  his  surrender*  of 

letter  .  ... 

Bristol  or  to  beg  for  merciful  consideration.  “  Least 
of  all,”  added  the  King,  in  allusion  to  his  nephew’s  declaration 
in  favour  of  peace,  “  I  cannot  forget  what  opinion  you  were  of 
when  I  was  at  Cardiff,  and  therefore  must  remember  you  of 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  you  from  thence  in  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond’s  cipher,1  warning  you  that  if  you  be  not  resolved  to 
carry  yourself  according  to  my  resolution  therein  mentioned, 
you  are  no  fit  company  for  me.” 2 

Braving  Charles’s  resentment,  Rupert  on  the  16th  rode  on 
towards  Newark.  By  the  military  party  there  his  arrival  was 
Oct.  16.  awaited  with  impatience.  Willis  and  Gerard  were 
reception  at  sore  at  attention  which  had  been  paid  by  the 
Newark.  King  to  the  complaints  of  the  civilian  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  still  more  sore  at  his  preference  of  Digby’s  advice 
to  their  own,  even  in  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  now  determined  to  welcome  the  Prince  with 
unusual  demonstrations  of  respect.  Charles  himself,  on  his 
arrival,  two  days  before,  had  been  received  by  Willis,  the 
governor,  at  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  The  same  Willis  now 
rode  out  two  miles  with  an  escort  of  a  hundred  horse  to  do 
honour  to  Rupert. 

Almost  immediately  after  entering  Newark,  Rupert  sought 


1  See  p.  287. 

2  The  King  to  Rupert,  Oct.  15.  Add.  MSS.  31,022,  fol.  68.  The 
letter  is  written  in  lemon  juice,  and  is  in  parts  almost  illegible.  After 
I  had  failed  to  make  it  out,  I  submitted  it  to  the  practised  eyes  of  Mr. 
E.  M.  Thompson,  with  the  result  as  given  above.  The  modern  copy 
appended  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
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out  the  King  and  demanded  to  be  judged  by  a  council  of  war, 
0ct  i8  His  request  was  granted,  and  on  the  21st  Charles, 

a  council  of  after  hearing  the  evidence,  announced  himself  satis- 

t  fied  that  the  Prince  was  4  not  guilty  of  any  the  least 

absolves  *  want  of  courage  or  fidelity  in  the  surrender  of 

Bristol,’  and  the  council,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.1 

If  the  charge  against  Rupert  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
deeper  causes  of  ill-feeling  between  the  uncle  and  the  nephew 
were  beyond  removal.  The  disaster  which  had 
befallen  Digby  at  Sherburn  must  have  gone  far  to 
confirm  Rupert  in  his  contempt  for  the  infatuation 
which  had  placed  an  army  under  the  control  of  a 
The  resentment  thus  fostered  was  soon  brought  to 
a  head.  Poyntz,  leaving  Digby  to  his  fate,  had 
turned  south  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  King, 
and  had  now  reached  Nottingham,  and  together 
with  Rossiter,  who  was  stationed  at  Grantham,  threatened  to 
Oct.  26.  cut  off  Charles’s  retreat  from  Newark  towards  the 
south.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  Charles  should 
make  his  escape  to  Oxford  while  yet  there  wTas  time, 
and  the  night  of  the  26th  was  fixed  for  the  attempt.2 

It  would  have  been  plainly  unwise  to  leave  Willis  in  com¬ 
mand  at  Newark  in  hostile  relations  with  the  commissioners, 
and  Charles,  with  strained  courtesy  of  language, 
accompany  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  change  posts  with 
Lord  Bellasys,  who  had  commanded  the  horse- 
guards  since  Lichfield’s  death  before  Chester.  To  Willis  the 
promotion,  if  promotion  it  was,  was  most  distasteful,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  did  their  best  to  aggravate  the 
wrong  which  he  believed  to  have  been  done  to  him.  Rupert 
and  Gerard  saw  in  his  removal  a  fresh  concession  to  the  absent 
Digby. 

As  the  King  was  finishing  his  dinner  on  the  day  which  had 
been  named  for  his  journey,  Rupert,  followed  by  Willis  and 

1  Proceedings  of  the  council  of  war,  Oct.  21.  Warburton ,  iii.  201. 

2  Waller ,  146.  Clarendon  follows  Walker  in  naming  the  20th,  but 
see  Symondsy  268. 
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Gerard,  walked  sullenly  up  to  the  table  at  which  he  was  seated.1 
The  King,  seeing  in  what  mood  his  nephew  was,  rose  and 
a  noisy  drew  him  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  Willis  began 

scene.  by  respectfully  asking  to  know  his  accusers,  and 

to  be  dismissed  only  upon  trial.  Here  Rupert  broke  in. 
“  By  God/’  he  said,  “this  is  done  in  malice  to  me  because 
Sir  Richard  hath  been  always  my  faithful  friend.”  The  dis- 
cu  ;sion  threatened  to  grow  warm,  but  Willis  again  brought  it 
back  within  the  limits  of  loyalty  and  reverence.  Gerard  had 
no  such  self-restraint  Beginning  with  a  defence  of  Willis,  he 
was  soon  hurried  away  by  passion  into  an  unseemly  altercation 
with  the  King  on  the  subject  of  his  own  dismissal  from  his 
Welsh  command.  Once  more  Rupert  intervened.  “  By  God,” 
he  said  plainly,  “  the  cause  of  all  this  is  Digby.”  Hot  words 
were  launched  backwards  and  forwards.  .  “  Why  do  not  you 
obey,”  pleaded  Charles,  “  but  come  to  expostulate  with  me  ?  ” 
“  Because,”  said  Gerard,  “  your  Majesty  is  ill  informed.” 
Gerard  had  struck  home.  It  was  but  what  the  Westminster 
Parliament  had  been  saying  for  so  many  years.  “  Pardon 
me,”  answered  Charles  with  plaintive  indignation.  “I  am  but 
a  child ;  Digby  can  lead  me  where  he  list.  What  can  the 

1  This  scene  has  hitherto  only  been  known  from  the  mutilated  copy  in 
Syaiondls  Diary ,  p.  268.  Symonds  tore  part  of  the  pages  out  of  his 
book.  “  Such  stuff  was  printed,”  he  says,  “as  I  have  torn  out,  for,  being 
many  times  since  in  Sir  Richard  Willis’s  company,  ’tis  all  a  feigned  formed 
lie,  lor  he  said  not  one  word  to  the  King  all  that  while,  and  Lord  Gerard 
said  most,  and  that  was  concerning  Lord  Digby.  This  Sir  Richard  told 
me  Oct.  28,  1659.”  This  word  ‘formed,’  from  the  original  Harl.  MSS. 
944,  fob  66,  is  omitted  in  the  printed  book,  but  was  read  for  me  by 
Mr.  Kensington,  of  the  British  Museum  Library.  The  stuff  which  ‘was 
printed’  was  copied  by  Symonds  from  The  Bloody  Treaty.  E.  21 1,  27. 
We  are  therefore  now  able  to  read  the  whole  report  unmutilated.  Is  it, 
however,  all  ‘a  feigned  formed  lie’?  On  Oct.  28,  1659,  Willis,  who 
had  been  acting  as  a  spy  for  Cromwell,  had  every  reason  to  clear  himself 
from  any  part  in  a  scene  in  which  the  King  was  treated  with  disrespect, 
and  his  denial  must  not  therefore  be  held  to  be  of  much  weight.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  report  was  taken  down  in  the  room,  but  it  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  speakers  that  it  may  fairly  be  held  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate.  The  pamphleteer  at  least  was  too  dull  a  man  to 
invent  it. 
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most  desperate  rebels  say  more  ?”  Fresh  attempts  to  change 
his  resolution  proved  fruitless.  “  I  beseech  your  Majesty,” 
said  Rupert  at  last,  “  to  grant  me  your  gracious  leave  arid  pass 
to  go  beyond  seas.”  “  Oh,  nephew,”  replied  Charles,  “  it  is  of 
great  concernment,  and  requires  consideration.”  Something 

was  then  said  by  Rupert  about  Bristol.  “  Oh,  nephew - ” 

Charles  began.  He  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  Rupert 
had  no  such  hesitation.  “  Digby,”  he  reiterated,  “is  the  man 
that  hath  caused  all  this  distraction  betwixt  us.”  Charles  was 
nettled.  “  They  are  all  rogues  and  rascals  that  say  so,”  he 
sternly  replied,  “  and  in  effect  traitors  that  seek  to  dishonour 
my  best  subjects.”  After  this  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Gerard  bowed  and  left  the  room.  Rupert  departed  without 
any  sign  of  reverence.  Willis  remained  to  utter  a  con¬ 
temptuous  remark  on  the  Newark  commissioners,  the  only  in¬ 
temperate  remark  to  which  he  had  given  utterance  during  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  a  petition  signed  by  the  two  princes, 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  and  twenty  other  officers,  was  handed  in 
a  petition  to  to  the  King,  asking  that  no  commission  might  be 
the  Kmg.  taken  from  anyone  who  had  not  been  heard  in  his 
own  defence  by  a  council  of  war,  or  that,  if  this  were  refused, 
passes  to  leave  Newark  might  be  granted  to  the  petitioners. 

After  this  there  was  no  setting  out  to  be  thought  of  for 
Charles  on  that  night.  He  would  not,  he  replied  to  the 
petitioners,  make  a  council  of  war  the  judge  of  his 
actions.  On  the  following  day  Rupert  followed  by 
200  horsemen  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Belvoir 
Castle,  whence  he  sent  Colonel  Osborne  to  West-' 
minster  to  ask  for  passports  to  enable  the  whole 
company  to  leave  the  country.1 

If  the  meeting  at  Newark  reflected  no  credit  on 
any  of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  this  was  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  Charles’s  incapacity  for  the  direc-. 
tion  of  armies.  Unable  to  form  any  consistent  scheme  of 
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1  Symonds ,  270;  Walker ,  147  ;  Rupert  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Oct.  29,  Warburton ,  iii.  207. 
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operations,  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  an  adviser 
who  was  not  only  no  soldier,  but  who,  with  some  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  brilliancy,  reproduced  only  too  faithfully  Buckingham’s 
extravagances.  The  revolt  of  the  officers  was  the  result  of  the 
natural  dislike  of  military  men  to  be  subjected  to  the  control 
of  an  incompetent  civilian.  Yet,  true  as  this  explanation  is,  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  If  Charles  found  himself  isolated,  it 
was  not  merely  because  soldiers  looked  askance  upon  him.  It 
mattered  indeed  but  little  except  to  the  officers  concerned 
whether  Gerard  or  Willis  retained  their  commands  or  not,  but 
it  mattered  a  great  deal  to  all  Charles’s  followers  whether  a 
hopeless  war  was  to  be  any  longer  persisted  in.  In  opposing 
Digby  as  the  fountain  of  promotion  Rupert  spoke  on  behalf  of 
the  officers.  In  opposing  him  as  the  advocate  of  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  well-nigh  the  whole  of  the 
Royalist  party.  Soldier  and  civilian  were  of  one  mind  in 
demanding  peace. 

It  was  not  long  before  Charles  was  made  to  feel  how  truly 
he  was  alone.  At  last,  on  the  night  of  November  3,  he  left 
Nov.  3.  Newark,  leaving  Bellasys  behind  him  as  governor  of 
the  fortress.  With  some  difficulty  he  made  his  way 
across  a  country  infested  by  the  enemy,  and  entered 
Oxford  on  the  5th.  It  was  almost  a  year  since  he 
had  returned  to  that  city  after  the  modified  success 
of  the  campaign  of  Lostwithiel  and  Newbury,  when  he  had 
been  able  to  persuade  himself,  not  without  some  show  of 
reason,  that  he  had  the  promise  of  victory  in  his  hands.  He 
was  under  no  such  delusion  now.  Fresh  disasters  were  of 
weekly,  almost  of  daily,  occurrence.  Before  the  end  of  October 
Morgan,  Massey’s  successor  as  governor  of  Glouces- 
Waies  lost  ter,  had  captured  Chepstow  and  Monmouth,  and 
Laugharne,  having  entered  Carmarthen,  had  per¬ 
suaded  not  only  Carmarthenshire,  but  Cardigan,  Glamorgan, 
and  Brecknock,  to  submit  to  the  obedience  of  Parliament.  In 
all  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire — the  country  from  which 
Charles  had  drawn  the  infantry  which  had  surrendered  at 
Naseby — Raglan  Castle  alone  preserved  its  allegiance  to  the 
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King.1  Sandal  Castle  and  Bolton  Castle  in  Yorkshire  had 
Nov.  1.  also  fallen.  On  November  1  Sir  William  Vaughan, 
defeat.  having  been  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Chester,  had 
been  defeated  near  Denbigh.2  On  the  3rd,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  King  left'Newark,  Sheiford  House, 
anoutlying  garrison  between Newarkand Nottingham, 
was  stormed,  and  of  the  200  men  who  composed  its  garrison, 
all  except  forty  were  put  to  the  sword.3 

Yet,  when  Charles  arrived  at  Oxford,  his  soul  was  wrung  by 
sorrows  even  more  bitter  than  those  which  were  aroused  by 
Nov.  5.  the  crash  of  his  military  strength.  He  could  well 

/■>  1  1  , 

reception  detect  the  lip-service  of  those  who  bowed  before  him 
m  Oxiord.  jn  outward  sign  of  welcome,  but  whose  hearts  in 
their  longing  for  peace  were  turned  against  him.  To  Dorset, 
His  reply  who  congratulated  him  with  effusion,  he  replied 
to  Dorset.  sharply,  “  Your  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  your 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.”  4  He  knew  full  well  what  was 
passing  in  Dorset’s  mind.  There  was  scarcely  a 
Royalist  in  Oxford  who  did  not  wish  overtures  for 
peace  to  be  openly  made,  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  existing  indications,  they  would  rather  have  made 
overtures  to  the  Independents  and  the  army  than  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  the  Scots. 

Another  policy  there  was,  far  more  attractive  to  Charles. 
‘‘  Sir,*5  Glemham  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him  about  a  month 
Giemham’s  before,  as  he  was  leaving  him  to  take  up  his  com- 
suggestion.  mand  at  Oxford,  “  although  you  be  too  weak  for  your 
enemies,  yet  they  are  strong  enough  to  fight  one  with  another, 
the  Independents  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  doubt  not  but 


Desire  for 
peace  at 
Oxford. 


1  Two  letters  from  Col.  Morgan ,  Oct.  23,  24,  E.  307,  14  ;  Laugharne' s 
letter ,  Oct.  12,  E.  307,  15  ;  The  Kingdom's  Weekly  Intelligencer ,  E.  307, 
16;  C.J.  iv.  320;  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  239. 

2  Whitacre’s  Diary,  Add.  MSS.  31,116,  fol.  240b;  Symonds's  Diary, 
258. 

3  L.J.  vii.  678  ;  Hutchinson' s  Memoirs  (ed.  Firth),  ii.  81.  It  is  here 
stated  that  140  prisoners  were  taken  ;  Poyntz,  writing  at  the  time,  gives 
only  forty,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  be  accurate. 

4  Montreuil  to  Brienne,  Nov.  Carte  MSS.  Ixxiii.  fol.  109b. 
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that  will  be  a  means  for  your  recovery.”  1  Charles  had  neither 
the  freedom  from  scruples  of  conscience  nor  the  flexibility  of 
intellect  requisite  to  enable  him  to  play  the  game  thus  indicated 
by  Glemham. 

1  Letter  printed  in  Merc.  Civicus.  E.  305,  5.  “This'  discourse,” 
says  the  writer,  “  I  had  from  one  that  heard  it.” 
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NOTE. 

ON  THE  STRENGTH  AND  PRELIMINARY  MOVEMENTS 
OF  THE  ARMIES  AT  NASEBY. 

My  account  of  the  Battle  of  Naseby  was  already  in  proof  before 
I  saw  Colonel  Ross’s  calculation  of  the  numbers  on  both  sides 
contained  in  an  article  in  The  English  Historical  Review  for  Octo¬ 
ber  1888,  p.  668.  He  estimates  the  Parliamentarians  at  13,600 
after  Cromwell’s  arrival  on  June  13,  and  the  Royalists  at  ‘  no  more 
than  8,000  men  in  horse  and  foot,’  and  probably,  ‘  as  stated  by  the 
Royalist  authorities,’  as  ‘actually  only  7,500  in  all.’ 

As  far  as  the  Parliamentary  army  is  concerned,  I  have  had  little 
to  change,  as  I  originally  gave  it  as  about  13,000  men.  On  review¬ 
ing  this  opinion  I  am  inclined  to  take  the  calculation  of  The  Scottish 
Dove  as  a  basis,  and  to  accept  13,000  as  the  number  after  Fairfax’s 
junction  with  Vermuyden.  In  that  case  the  subsequent  arrival  of 
Cromwell  and  Rossiter  would  bring  up  the  whole  force  to  at  least 
14,000. 

June  5>  Fairfax  and  Vermuyden  ....  13,000 
June  13,  Cromwell,  at  least  .  •  •  •  .  600 

June  14,  Rossiter,  at  least . 400 

14,000 

With  respect  to  the  King’s  army  I  had  written  in  a  note  that 
‘the  King  had  only  7,500  with  him  when  he  left  Leicester,  of  which 
3,500  were  horse,’  basing  this  on  a  letter  of  June  4  from  the  King 
to  Nicholas,  printed  in  Evelyiis  Memoirs,  iv.  146.  This  letter 
escaped  Colonel  Ross’s  ilotice,  and  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  find 
an  independent  corroboration  of  the  evidence  which  led  him  to 
think  it  most  probable  that  the  King  had  4,000  horse  and  3,500 
foot. 

Having  got  so  far,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  ran  away  from  my 
guns.  The  consensus  of  contemporary  authorities  was  so  strong 
in  favour  of  the  virtual  equality  of  the  two  armies  in  numbers, 
that  I  fancied  myself  driven  at  least  to  approximate  to  their  state- 
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ment,  and  on  the  ground  that  stragglers  and  reinforcements  may 
have  come  in  during  the  ten  days  which  elapsed  after  the  writing 
of  the  King’s  letter  of  the  4th,  I  allowed  myself  to  put  in  the  text 
that  ‘  on  the  highest  calculation  the  King’s  troops  did  not  exceed 
ten  or  eleven  thousand.’  Having  read  the  authorities  carefully 
again,  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such  reinforcements  or  of  any 
augmentation  of  the  army,  and  I  am  convinced  that  Colonel  Ross’s 
calculations  are  beyond  dispute.  My  own  attempt  to  find  a  middle 
course  was  as  useless  as  it  was  baseless.  The  difference  between 
the  numbers  as  I  conceived  them  was  not  great  enough  to  enable 
me  to  draw  any  practical  conclusion,  whereas  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  7,50b,  or  even  8,000.  on  the  one  side 
and  13,500  or  14,000  on  the  other,  changes  our  whole  conception 
of  the  battle.  Wherever,  therefore,  in  my  account  of  the  fighting, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  result  of  the  inequality  of  numbers,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  passages  in  which  this  occurs  are  entirely 
due  to  Colonel  Ross,  and  not  in  any  way  to  myself. 

I  now  come  to  examine  the  movements  of  the  armies  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  before  they  stood  opposite  to  one  another  on 
their  respective  sides  of  Broadmoor.  I  have  here  had  the  advantage 
of  a  long  and  friendly  correspondence  with  Colonel  Ross.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  one  on  which  conclusion  can  be  dj'awn  with  absolute  con¬ 
fidence,  but,  after  rejecting  in  consequence  of  his  arguments  several 
ideas  which  I  had  previously  formed,  and  after  a  personal  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  road  along  which  the  Royal  army  advanced,  the 
proceedings  on  both  sides  can,  I  think,  be  made  out  with  more 
than  mere  probability. 

The  first  movements  of  the  Royal  army  are  beyond  doubt.  It 
marched  out  early  in  the  morning  to  what  Slmgsby  calls  a  ‘  hill 
whereon  a  chapel  stood,’  evidently  the  ridge  between  East  Farndon 
and  Oxendon,  the  chapel  being  East  Farndon  Church,  the  tower 
of  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  to  anyone  approaching  from  the 
Harborough  side.  Here  it  was  drawn  up  in  expectation  of  being 
attacked,  and  there  it  remained  without  further  action  on  the  part 
of  its  commander  till  8  A.M.  ( Walker ,  129).  Slingsby  (Diary,  T50) 
tells  us  that  on  their  first  arrival — that  is  to  say,  some  time  earlier 
in  the  morning — ‘we  could  discern  the  enemy’s  horse  upon  another 
hill  about  a  mile  or  two  before  us,  which  was  the  same  on  which 
Naseby  stood.’  The  two  parts  of  his  description  are  irreconcilable, 
the  ridge  on  which  Naseby  is  being  about  three  miles  distant.  To 
anyone  standing  on  the  hill  at  a  spot  a  little  south  of  East  Farndon 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  part  of  the  statement 
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is  accurate.  Between  him  and  the  Naseby  ridge  is  a  large  extent 
of  undulating  ground  with  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  ‘  the  hill,’  whereas  the  Naseby  ridge  stands  out  like  a 
w'all  behind,  catching  the  eye  at  once  and  dominating  the  whole 
landscape.  In  point  of  fact,  whilst  the  Farndon-Oxendon  ridge 
rises  at  its  highest  (as  appears  from  the  six-inch  ordnance  map)  to 
5 19  feet,  the  Naseby  ridge  ridge  reaches  603  feet  at  Mill  Hill,  where 
the  Parliamentary  army  was  ultimately  drawn  up,  and  rises  to  648 
feet  in  front  of  the  obelisk,  from  which  point  it  slopes  gradually 
away  to  581  feet  about  a  mile  from  Naseby,  where  the  ground  falls 
sharply  away  towards  the  north.  For  purposes  of  defending  a 
position  or  getting  a  view  of  an  enemy  advancing  from  the  north, 
it  is  this  point  of  581  feet  which  would  be  selected,  or  at  least  one 
not  very  far  behind  it.  The  highest  point  of  the  ground  between 
this  and  the  Farndon  Hill  reaches  477  feet. 

Taking  Slingsby,  therefore,  to  mean  that  the  Parliamentary 
forces  were  to  be  seen  at  some  time  in  the  early  morning  on  the 
Naseby  ridge,  let  us  ask  at  what  part  of  the  ridge  they  appeared. 
In  the  first  place,  the  likely  place  to  look  for  them  is  on  the  road  to 
Clipston  and  Market  Harborough.  Fairfax  had  passed  the  night 
at  Guilsborough,  and  his  advanced  guard  had  entered  Naseby  late 
in  the  previous  evening.  He  would,  therefore,  naturally  push  on 
along  the  road  leading  to  Harborough,  where  the  Royal  army  was, 
and  would  halt  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  obelisk  now  stands,  in  order  to  look  over  the  lower  ground  for 
signs  of  the  enemy. 

This  is  just  what  we  should  gather  from  Sprigg  and  Okey. 
“  By  five  in  the  morning,”  writes  Sprigg  (p.  37),  the  army  was  at  a 
rendezvous  near  Naseby,  where  his  Excellency  received  intelligence 
by  our  spies  that  the  enemy  was  at  Harborough  ;  with  this  further, 
that  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  march  away  or  to 
stand  us,  but  immediately  the  doubt  was  resolved  ;  great  bodies  of 
the  enemy’s  horse  were  discerned  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  this  side 
Harborough,  which,  increasing  more  and  more  in  our  view,  begat  a 
confidence  in  the  general  and  the  residue  of  the  officers  that  he 
meant  not  to  draw  away,  as  some  imagined,  but  that  he  was  putting 
his  army  in  order,  either  then  to  receive  us,  or  to  come  to  us  to 
engage  us  upon  the  ground  we  stood.”  This  must  have  happened 
before  8  A.M.,  and  probably  a  good  deal  earlier,  and  is  in  favour  of 
assigning  the  position  of  the  rendezvous  to  that  marked  A  in  my 
map  at  p.  207,  as  no  good  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  Farndon 
ridge  from  any  lower  post  farther  north. 
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This  view  is,  on  the  whole,  corroborated  by  Okey.  After  stating 
that  he  had  had  the  ‘  forlorn  guard  every  night/  he  adds  that  ‘  we 
drew  near  Naseby  unto  Clypsome  (i.e.  Clipston)  Field,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  our  quarters  where  we  had  the  guard  the  night  before.5 
If,  as  I  suppose  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  advance  guard  with 
Okey  was  quartered  at  Naseby,  then  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  that 
place  on  the  Harborough  road  brings  us  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  spot  marked  A  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  to  a  point  well  within 
the  boundary  of  Clipston  parish. 

The  only  difficulty  in  Okey’s  story  arises  from  the  fact  that  both 
his  mileage  and  the  mention  of  Clipston  Field  place  him  beyond 
the  ridge,  the  Harborough  road  cutting  the  boundary  a  very  short 
distance  farther  on  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  fall  to  the  lower,  ground.1 
,  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Okey,  who  was  not  likely  to  be 
familiar  with  the  parish  boundaries,  merely  talked  of  the  spot  as 
being  open  ground  near  Clipston,  but  another  solution  may  per¬ 
haps  be  accepted.  An  army  of  13,000  men  cannot  stand  on  the 
point  of  pin,  and  must  spread  out  in  one  direction  or  another. 

.  This  army  came  with  the  expectation  of  pushing  on  in  pursuit,  and 
it  therefore  was  more  than  probable  that  some  of  the  regiments 
would  forge  ahead  in  the  direction  of  Clipston,  and  thus  find  them¬ 
selves,  probably  with  Okey’s  dragoons  in  advance,  in  the  real 
Clipston  Field. 

At  8  a.m.,  therefore,  we  have  the  two  armies  facing  one  another 
on  two  ridges  about  three  miles  apart.  Then  Rupert  ( Walker , 
130)  sends  out  Ruce,  the  scoutmaster,  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
‘who  in  a  short  time  returned  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth,  that  he  had 
been  two  or  three  miles  forward,  and  could  neither  discover  or 
hear  of  the  rebels.5  Ruce  probably  advanced  to  Clipston,  or  a 
little  beyond,  and,  if  he  could  hear  nothing  of  the  enemy  in  the 
village,  he  was  not  likely  to  see  anything  of  them  if  he  rode 
forward,  as  the  view  on  the  road  in  iront  is  extremely  circum¬ 
scribed,  and  he  may  herefore  have  felt  justified  in  riding  back  to 
say  that  the  rebels  were  not  in  pursuit,  which  was  what  Rupert 
really  wanted  to  know.  Upon  his  return  Rupert  grew  impatient 
and  rode  off,  followed  by  horse  and  musketeers,  to  see  for  himself. 
*  But  he  had  not  marched  above  a  mile  before  he  had  certain  intel¬ 
ligence  of  their  advance,  and  saw  their  van.5  Slingsby  says  that 
Rupert  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  ‘  where  he  sees  their  horse 

1  From  information  supplied  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Blyth,  late  rector  of 
Clipston. 
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marching  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  to  that  place  whereafter  they 
embattled  their  whole  army.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  absolute 
conclusion  from  this,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  Parliamentarians  had  in 
the  interval  between  Ruce’s  and  Rupert’s  reconnaissances  pushed 
on  somewhat  in  advance,  and  that  they  afterwards  drew  back.  If 
this  were  so,  we  can  fit  in  here  a  story  which  reaches  us  from  a 
certain  W.  G.,  in  A  just  apology  for  an  abused  army  (1647),  P-  5j 
E.  372,  22. 

“  I  must  never  forget,”  he  writes,  “  the  behaviour  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Cromwell,  who,  as  though  he  had  received  direction  from 
God  Himself  where  to  pitch  his  battle,  did  advise  that  the  battalion 
might  stand  upon  such  a  ground,  though  it  was  begun  to  be  drawn 
up  upon  another  place,  saying,  ‘  Let  us,  I  beseech  you,  draw  back 
to  yonder  hill,  which  will  encourage  the  enemy  to  charge  us,  which 
they  cannot  do  in  that  place  without  absolute  ruin.’  This  he  spake 
with  so  much  cheerful  resolution  and  confidence,  as  though  he  had 
foreseen  the  victory,  and  was  therefore  condescended  unto,  and 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  effect  fell  out  accordingly. 
This  action  of  his  ...  I  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of.” 

What  took  place,  I  suspect,  was  this.  Somewhere  about  half¬ 
past  eight — an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  battle  began — the 
Parliamentary  army  had  got  some  little  way  off  the  main  ridge  in 
advance,  and  Fairfax  directed  it  to  be  drawn  up  for  battle  on  a 
smaller  parallel  ridge  in  the  direction  of  Clipston.  Sucn  a  ridge 
would  be  defensible,  though  not  as  strong  a  position  as  he  main 
ridge  behind.  Then  Cromwell  advised  that  it  should  be  drawn 
further  back  to  the  height  on  which  the  rendezvous  had  been  in 
the  morning.  I  do  not  think  that  the  army  can  have  got  anywhere 
near  Clipston,  though,  of  course,  a  body  of  horse  may  have  pushed 
on  in  advance.  Ruce  would  have  found  the  enemy  out  if  they  had 
gone  far,  and  Cromwell’s  words,  ‘yonder  hill,’  indicate  a  hill  in 
.sight.  The  main  hill,  however,  is  soon  hidden  by  intervening 
lesser  heights  as  one  advances  towards  Clipston. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  Cromwell’s  chosen  ground  was 
exactly  on  the  scene  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  morning.  It  would 
be  enough  for  him  to  cover  the  road  with  the  horse  of  the  right 
wing  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  drawn  up  to  the  left,  its 
extreme  left  being  thus  at  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Har- 
borough  road,  and  not  far  from  the  point  afterwards  occupied  by 
its  right  in  the  actual  battle.  This  would  account  for  the  omission 
of  most  of  the  authorities  to  speak  of  two  positions  after  the  army 
was  actually  placed  in  order  of  battle.  The  subsequent  drawing 
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off  to  the  left  was  in  their  eyes  not  a  removal  from  one  position  to 
another,  but  a  mere  manoeuvring  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  hill 
and  the  wind.  How  this  took  place  we  learn  from  Slingsby  and 
Sprigg.  Rupert,  when  he  arrived  opposite  Fairfax,  found  Crom¬ 
well’s  position  too  hard  to  be  attacked.  “  Being  hindered,”  writes 
Slingsby  (p.  15 1),  “of  any  near  approach,  by  reason  the  place 
between  us  and  them  was  full  of  burts  1  (?  bushes)  and  water,  we 
wheeled  about,  and  by  our  guides  were  brought  upon  a  fair  piece 
of  ground,  partly  corn  and  partly  heath,  under  Naseby,  about  half 
a  mile  distant  from  the  place.” 

Sprigg’s  account  agrees  pretty  well  with  this.  “And  while 
these  things” — i.e.  the  drawing  up  of  the  army — “were  in  consul¬ 
tation  and  in  action,  the  enemy’s  army,  which  before  was  the 
greatest  part  of  it  out  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  hill  that  interposed, 
we  saw  plainly  advancing  in  order  towards  us ;  and  the  wind 
blowing  somewhat  westwardly,  by  the  enemy’s  advance  so  much 
on  their  right  hand,  it  was  evident  that  he  designed  to  get  the 
wind  of  us,  which  occasioned  the  general  to  draw  down  into  a 
large  fallow  field  on  the  north-west  side  of  Naseby.”  What 
Slingsby  calls  wheeling,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  Royalists  would  have  to  attack,  Sprigg 
speaks  of  as  a  deliberate  movement  to  gain  the  wind,  followed  by 
an  equally  deliberate  movement  to  the  fallow  field  marked  B  on 
the  map. 

The  Parliamentary  army,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  rest 
here.  “  Considering,”  says  Sprigg,  “  it  might  be  of  advantage  to 
us  to  draw  up  our  army  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy  .  .  .  we 
retreated  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  ledge  of  the  hill,  that 
so  the  enemy  might  not  perceive  in  what  form  our  battle  was 
drawn, xnor  see  any  confusion  therein,  and  yet  we  to  see  the  form 
of  their  battle.” 

It  is  plainly  this  last  movement  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
passage  from  Orrery’s  Art  of  War  (p.  154),  quoted  by  Colonel 
Ross  in  The  English  Historical  Review  :  “  I  had  often  been  told, 
but  could  scarcely  credit  it,  that  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  after 
my  Lord  Fairfax’s  army  was  drawn  up  in  view  of  his  Majesty’s,  it 
having  been  judged  that  the  ground  a  little  behind  was  better  than 
that  they  stood  upon,  they  removed  thither.  I  had  the  opportunity 

1  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  informs  me  that  this  word  was  rejected  from 
the  New  English  Dictionary ,  as  not  being  found  anywhere  else.  He 
thought  that  it  had  the  ring  of  a  local  word,  but  that  on  the  other  hand 
it  might  be  a  mere  blunder  of  the  copyist  or  printer. 
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Borne  time  after  to  discourse  on  the  subject  with  Major-General 
Skippon  (who  had  the  chief  ordering  of  the  Lord  Fairfax  his  army 
that  day),  and  having  asked  him  if  this  were  true,  he  could  not 
deny  it ;  but  he  obeyed  the  orders  for  doing  it  only  because  he 
could  not  get  them  altered.” 

At  first  I  ascribed  W.  G.’s  story  to  this  movement,  but  gave 
way  before  Colonel  Ross’s  arguments.  The  movement  was  too 
slight  to  give  rise  to  Cromwell’s  entreaty  to  ‘  draw  back  to  yonder 
hill,’  especially  as  the  fallow  field  in  which  Skippon  had  already 
drawn  up  his  men  was  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  therefore  there 
can  have  been  no  talk  of  drawing  back  to  it.  Moreover,  the 
retreat  here  was  only  a  temporary  one,  made  not  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  on  a  new  position,  but  merely  to  conceal  the  army  for  a 
time  till  it  was  ready  to  step  forward  to  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

One  word  I  should  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  raisers  of  that 
unfortunate  obelisk  which  has  been  mocked  at  by  successive 
visitors  and  writers  as  commemorating  the  battle  on  a  spot  on 
which  the  battle  was  not  fought.  What  they  did  in  their  ignorance 
was  not,  after  all,  done  so  very  much  amiss.  The  obelisk  stands 
where  the  Parliamentarian  soldiers  first  learnt  that  the  enemy 
meant  to  fight  and  not  to  retreat,  and  it  rises  on  the  ‘  yonder  hill’ 
to  which  Cromwell  pointed  as  the  true  place  of  battle.  If  it  has 
nothing  round  it  to  remind  us  of  the  conflict  itself,  it  may  serve  as 
a  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  man  by  whom  the  victory  was 
decided. 

Wishing  to  submit  these  conclusions  to  the  judgment  of  a 
qualified  military  critic,  I  have  asked  Colonel  Ross  to  express  an 
opinion  on  them,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  append  his  reply 
to  my  request. 


c  e 
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Mr.  Gardiner,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  correspondence,  to  me 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting,  regarding  the  events  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  has  honoured  me  by 
requiring  from  me  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  supplementary  note  on  that  action.  I  have  carefully 
studied  that  note,  with  the  result  that  I  believe  the  theories  therein 
advanced,  based,  as  they  evidently  are,  on  a  very  exhaustive  analy¬ 
sis  of  all  the  contemporary  evidence  at  present  available,  are,  if 
not  indisputable,  at  least  probable  in  the  highest  degree. 

To  state  my  reasons  for  this  belief  would  merely  amount  to  a 
repetition  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  As  it  may, 
however,  be  some  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  that  I,  as  a  soldier, 
should  be  found  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself  on  matters 
which  are  essentially  military,  and  to  some  extent  technical,  in 
character,  I  gladly  not  only  record  my  general  acceptance  of  his 
conclusions,  but  even  venture  to  illustrate  one  or  two  of  them  by 
offering  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Although  the  successive  stages  of  the  action  taken  by  both  armies 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gardiner, 
appear  to  me  to  be  highly  probable,  there  is  among  them  one  to 
which  exception  might  be  taken,  as  being  not  so  near  a  certainty 
as  are  the  rest.  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  first  position  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  after  their  rendezvous 
somewhat  to  the  north-east  of  Naseby  on  the  long  ridge,  the 
western  half  of  which  is  called  by  Sprigg  and  Rushworth  Mill 
Hill. 

There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  before  8  A.M. — probably 
considerably  earlier — the  two  armies  stood  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  Royalists  on  the  Farndon-Oxendon  ridge,  and  the  army  of 
the  Parliament  on  the  Naseby  ridge.  The  former  appear,  by  the 
accounts  of  their  own  party,  to  have  been  at  this  hour  in  battle 
formation,  and  in  expectation  of  being  attacked  ;  while  the  latter, 
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certainly  in  some  formation,  would  probably  not  be  as  yet  in  the 
battle  order  which,  Sprigg  tells  us,  had  been  definitely  settled  some 
days  previously,  but  would,  it  is  more  likely,  be  ranged  in  a  march¬ 
ing  order  suitable  for  an  early  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring 
enemy.  Both  armies,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  supposes,  would  almost 
certainly  be  placed  across  the  Naseby-Harborough  road.  Even  in 
modern  times  such  a  line  of  communication  would  be  important, 
if  not  actually  necessary,  for  the  transport  of  the  artillery  •  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  mobility  of  this  arm  left  much  to 
be  desired,  the  advantages  of  such  a  highway,  however  bad  a  road 
it  may  then  have  been,  could  not  be  ignored  by  either  army. 

The  Royalist  army  in  battle  line  would,  consequently,  occupy  a 
position,  the  frontal  extent  of  which,  in  comparison  with  the  depth, 
would  be  considerable,  and  its  cavalry  would  be  placed,  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  in  line  with  and  on  the  flanks  of  its  infantry. 

With  the  other  army  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  whole  forma¬ 
tion  would  be  more  closely  massed,  and  the  depth  of  it  probably 
greater  than  its  frontal  extension  ;  at  least  one  half  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  army,  as  being  about  to  cover  an  advance,  would  be  found 
in  the  van,  towards  Clipston,  and  therefore  on  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Naseby  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which  probably  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  infantry  would  be  fixed. 

To  put  these  suppositions  in  military  phraseology:  By  8  A.M. 
the  Royalists  were  in  line  of  battle,  the  Parliamentarians  in  column 
of  route,  both  armies  astride  the  Harborough-Naseby  road,  and 
some  three  miles  apart ;  the  former  expecting  and  hoping  to  be 
attacked  in  a  chosen  position,  and  the  latter  in  a  marching  forma¬ 
tion,  as  yet  uncertain  whether  to  attack  or  to  await  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  but  both  armies  equally  resolved  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement. 

If  the  probability  of  these  suppositions  be  admitted,  many  of 
the  minor  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  our  various  authorities  disappear.  For  example,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  scoutmaster,  that  during  his  reconnaissance  he 
saw  no  signs  of  the  enemy,  might  be  explained  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  accidents  of  the  ground  between  Naseby  and  Clipston  may 
have  concealed  the  more  advanced  bodies  of  Fairfax’s  army;  that, 
assuming  him  to  have  reached  Clipston,  he  saw  on  his  way  no 
vedettes  or  patrols  of  the  enemy — a  sufficiently  curious  circum¬ 
stance — may  be  further  explained  by  the  probable  fact,  that  in 
anticipation  of  a  general  rendezvous,  those  scouts  — or  “spies,”  as 
Sprigg  calls  them— which  had  been  pushed  forward  during  the 
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night  had  been  recalled,  and  that  others,  pending  the  decision  as 
to  the  further  movements  of  the  army,  had  not  as  yet  been  thrown 
out.  Okey’s  “  Clipston  Field”  might  also  very  well  be  an  accurate 
description  of  the  site  of  the  rendezvous,  considered  as  a  general 
term  for  the  position  of  the  army,  and  certainly  of  the  special 
point  at  which  he  and  his  dragoons,  or  part  of  them,  were  likely  to 
have  been  placed.  Again,  the  idea  which  appears  to  have  possessed 
Rupert,  that  his  enemy  was  retreating — an  idea  which  was  of  the 
most  fatal  consequence  to  the  Royalist  army,  not  only  as  leading 
to  an  ill-judged  and  hasty  advance,  but  also  as  ultimately  deter¬ 
mining  Rupert  to  deliver  an  ill-prepared  and  premature  attack  on 
Broadmoor  itself — may  very  well  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he 
also  saw,  during  his  reconnaissance  towards  Clipston,  no  signs  of 
the  enemy,  and  found,  when  he  first  sighted  his  advanced  horsemen, 
that  they  were  falling  back,  and  apparently  in  full  retreat,  although 
they  were  really  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  merely  taking  up 
their  allotted  positions  in  a  line  of  battle  which,  just  as  he  arrived 
in  sight,  was  being  discussed,  and  possibly  being  actually  formed. 
Finding  the  ground  unfavourable  for  the  delivery  of  an  immediate 
attack  upon  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  retreating  foe,  he  began  to 
edge  off  to  the  westward  in  search  of  a  better  line  of  advance,  and 
meanwhile  sent  back  for  and  hurried  up  the  whole  of  his  army, 
with  the  result  that  the  men  must  have  come  up  blown  and  dis¬ 
organised,  and  the  guns,  already  at  the  first  or  Farndon  position 
distributed  over  an  extended  front,  for  the  most  part  must  have 
been  left  behind  or  brought  up  too  late  to  be  of  service  in  the 
fight. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  Naseby  ridge,  when  it 
first  became  evident  that  the  retiring  enemy  had  turned  to  bay  and 
intended  to  fight,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Fairfax  to  reconsider 
his  plans,  and  to  decide  whether  he  should  attack  the  Royalists  in 
their  position  on  the  Farndon  ridge,  or  should  take  measures  to 
receive  their  onset  in  a  position  selected  by  himself.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  account  with  certainty  for  the 
tactical  disposal  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  that  two  possible 
lines  of  action  suggest  themselves,  either  of  which  may  have  been 
adopted  by  Fairfax. 

(a)  One  is  that  presented  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  support.  It  is  that  Fairfax,  as  soon  as  he  had  decided  to  await 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  proceeded  to  commence  drawing  up  his 
own  forces  in  battle  order  across  the  Naseby-Harborough  road, 
not,  perhaps,  on  the  actual  summit  of  the  Naseby  ridge,  but  more 
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in  advance  towards  Clipston,  and  on  the  northern  spurs  of  that 
ridge.  In  addition  to  the  indications  afforded  by  the  statements  of 
Sprigg  and  W.  G.  that  some  such  position  was  possibly,  at  least 
partially,  taken  up,  may  be  added  certain  tactical  considerations 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  influence  with  Fairfax  in  deter¬ 
mining  this  position  for  his  line  of  battle.  Such  an  advanced 
position,  as  compared  with  one  on  the  Naseby  ridge,  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  closer  protection  of  the  watercourse  and 
broken  ground  which  exists  between  Clipston  and  the  Naseby 
ridge,  and  at  the  same  time  this  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the 
enemy — an  obstacle  which  was  sufficient  to  deter,  a  little  later  on 
in  the  morning,  the  impetuous  Rupert  from  attacking  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  retreating  enemy— would  be  within  better  striking 
distance,  for  the  delivery  of  a  favourable  counter-attack,  should  the 
enemy  attempt  its  passage.  Assuming  that  Fairfax  resolved  to 
take  up  such  a  position,  the  time  at  which  the  necessary  evolutions 
for  its  occupation  were  being  carried  out  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  would  be,  I  think,  at  some  period  between  8  and  8.30  A.M., 
and  would,  therefore,  probably  correspond  with  the  interval  of  time 
which  must  have  elapsed  between  the  reconnaissances  of  Ruce  and 
Rupert.  The  manoeuvres  may,  indeed,  have  been  going  on  while 
Ruce  was  at  Clipston,  or  thereabouts,  making  inquiries  from  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  possibly  hostile  to  the  King’s  party,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  inclined  to  give  him  any  information  ;  and  they  might 
also  not  have  been  evident  to  him  personally  owing,  as  before 
said,  to  the  nature  of  the  intervening  ground.  By  the  time  Rupert 
appeared  on  the  scene,  possibly  the  intention  to  occupy  this  posi¬ 
tion  may  have  been  reconsidered  by  Fairfax,  after  consultation 
with  his  chief  officers,  and  the  move  to  the  westward  towards  the 
ultimate  fighting  position  above  Broadmoor  already  commenced. 
Such  a  supposition  would  explain  how  it  was  that  Rupert  came  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  Fairfax  was  retiring.  Or,  again,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  movement  of  troops  which  deceived  Rupert  was 
only  part  of  the  manoeuvres  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the 
ground  first  selected  in  proper  line  of  battle,  the  cavalry  in  advance 
of  or  at  the  head  of  the  column  of  route,  having  necessarily  to  fall 
back  to  take  up  their  positions  on  the  wings  or  flanks  of  the  in¬ 
fantry.  In  either  case  Fairfax’s  army  would  be,  when  Rupert 
arrived  at  Clipston,  still  too  close  to  the  watercourse  and  broken 
ground  between  the  supposed  position  and  Clipston  for  the  latter 
to  hazard  an  attack  with  the  view  of  delaying  the  supposed  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  enemy,  and  so  he  proceeded,  according  to  Slingsby,  to 
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look  for  a  better  line  of  advance  by  executing  a  flank  movement  to 
the  westward.  His  doing  so  would  naturally  induce  Fairfax  to 
suppose  that  a  turning  movement  was  about  to  be  attempted  by 
the  Royalists.  Hastily  calling  a  council  of  war,  he  resolved,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Cromwell,  as  recorded  by  W.  G.,  to  remove  also 
his  own  force  westwards,  and  somewhat  backwards,  to  that  western 
part  of  the  Naseby  ridge  which  is  called  Mill  Hill,  and  there  took 
up  the  ultimate  Broadmoor  position  in  a  large  fallow  field  below 
the  crest  of  and  to  the  north  of  Mill  Hill. 

The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised,  it  appears  to  me,  against 
this  theory  of  a  first  position  of  Fairfax’s  army  is  that  which  has 
been  noticed  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  to  the  effect  that  none  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  Parliamentary  authorities  take  notice  of  the  circumstance 
that  such  a  position  was  actually  taken  up.  But  that  objection 
may,  I  think,  be  fairly  met  by  the  plea  that  the  statements  of 
W.  G.  and  Sprigg  appear  to  indicate  that  something  was  done 
towards  the  formation  of  a  line  of  battle  before  the  army  was  ulti¬ 
mately  drawn  up  on  Broadmoor ;  but  since  this  preliminary  line 
was  never  completely  formed,  the  partial  occupation  of  ground 
which  was  contiguous  to  that  on  which  the  ultimate  fighting  posi¬ 
tion  was  formed  was  probably  by  them  considered  as  not  being 
really  different  and  separable  from  the  ultimate  formation  above 
Broadmoor. 

( [b )  If  this  supposition  be  considered  by  some  to  be  insufficient 
to  nullify  the  objection,  there  remains  the  second  theory  on  which 
we  may  fall  back,  and  which  is  as  follows.  From  the  rendezvous 
Fairfax’s  army  extended  in  a  column  of  route  placed  along  the 
Naseby-Clipston-Harborough  road,  and  occupying  perhaps  nearly 
a  mile  in  length  of  that  road,  with  the  crest  of  the  Naseby  ridge  as 
its  central  point ;  it  may  have  thence  removed  itself  bodily,  by 
means  of  a  flank  movement  westwards,  to  the  fighting  position  on 
Broadmoor  without  adopting  any  intermediate  battle  formation. 
And  this  movement  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ordered  at  the 
time  when  Fairfax  and  his  principal  officers  began  to  imagine  that 
Rupert  contemplated  a  turning  movement  towards  their  left  flank. 
But  how,  if  this  be  supposed,  can  Cromwell’s  suggestion  to  move 
‘back’ to  ‘yonder  hill’  be  considered  applicable  to  a  movement 
which,  regarded  as  having  taken  place  from  the  crest  of  the 
Naseby  ridge,  is  rather  forward  and  on  to  ground  of  a  generally 
lower  level?  To  this  objection  it  may  be  replied  that  Cromwell’s 
words  recorded  by  W.  G.,  on  the  assumption  of  the  distribution  of 
the  army  in  the  column  of  route  formation,  would  almost  certainly 
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h?.ve  been  uttered  at  some  point  towards  the  head  of  the  column 
where  he,  as  commanding  the  vanguard  of  horse,  would  certainly 
be,  and  where  Fairfax  himself  would  also  be  found  when  the 
column,  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate  advance,  was  being  formed 
along  the  road  leading  from  Naseby  to  Harborough.  From  the 
head  of  the  column,  extending,  as  has  been  explained,  for  perhaps 
nearly  a  mile  along  the  road,  Cromwell’s  ‘back’  and  ‘yonder  hill’ 
would  be  perfectly  appropriate  expressions  for  a  movement  to  be 
undertaken  to  the  westward  by  the  whole  army ;  for  the  speaker 
would  naturally  allude  to  the  proposed  movement  in  terms  adapted 
to  the  inter-relation  that  would  exist  between  the  selected  position 
and  the  spot  on  which  he  himself  stood.  In  carrying  out  the 
movement  itself,  the  main  body  of  infantry  and  train,  which  pro¬ 
bably,  in  the  column  of  route,  occupied  the  crest  of  the  Naseby 
ridge,  would  march  along  the  ridge  itself,  the  ‘  yonder  hill,’  till  it 
was  in  a  suitable  position  to  be  drawn  ‘down’  into  the  ‘fallow 
field  ’  above  Broadmoor ;  the  cavalry  of  the  vanguard,  W.  G.  being 
amongst  them,  would  march  westwards  along  the  lower  northern 
spurs  of  the  Naseby  ridge  in  sight  of  Rupert  and  Slingsby, 
“marching  up,”  says  the  latter,  “on  the  side  of  the  hill  to  that 
place  where  after  they  imbattled  their  whole  army”  ;  the  rearguard 
horse,  during  the  rendezvous  drawn  up  probably  between  Naseby 
‘town’  and  Naseby  ridge,  would  march  by  the  fields  between 
Naseby  and  Mill  Hiil  proper — across  those  fields  in  one  of  which 
Okey  tells  us  he  was  engaged  in  issuing  ammunition  to  his 
dragoons,  a  meadow  “halfe  a  mile  behinde”  (the  main  body  of 
infantry),  when  Cromwell  rode  up  to  him  “  presently  and  caused 
me  with  all  speed  to  mount  my  men  and  flanck  our  left  wing  ” — to 
their  allotted  position  on  the  left  of  the  battle  line ;  and  the  whole 
army,  about  9.30,  would  be  in  position  above  Broadmoor  ready  to 
receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  about  to  justify  the  wisdom  of 
Cromwell’s  selection  of  the  ground  on  which  the  combat  was  to 
take  place. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  two  theories  I  am  inclined  to 
favour  the  first  that  has  been  here  discussed,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  second,  while 
neither  is  contrary  to  such  indications  as  may  be  gathered  from 
,a  close  study  of  the  statements  of  eyewitnesses.  The  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two  must  be  left  to  the  individual  judgment  of  each 
student  of  the  circumstances  immediately  preceding  the  Battle  of 
N  aseby. 

Mr.  Gardiner’s  suggestion  that  the  Naseby  obelisk— misplaced, 
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unfortunately,  if  its  intention  was  to  point  out  the  battlefield — 
should  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  great  part  played  by  Cromwell, 
not  only  in  suggesting  the  true  place  for  the  engagement,  but 
towards  obtaining  a  victory  so  important  and  well-timed,  wili 
commend  itself  to  all  who  admire  the  military  abilities  of  that 
great  leader. 

W.  G.  R. 
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Village  Community.  Examined 
with  Reference  to  the  Physical,  Ethno¬ 
graphic,  and  Historical  Conditions  of 
the  Provinces  ;  chiefly  on  the  Basis  of  the 
Revenue-Settlement  Records  and  District 
Manuals,  By  B.  H.  Baden-Powell, 
M.A. ,  C.I.E.  With  Map.  8vo. ,  161. 

Bagwell. — Ireland  under  the 
Tudors.  By  Richard  Bagwell, 
LL.D.  (3  vols.)  Vols.  I.  and  II.  From 
the  first  invasion  of  the  Northmen  to  the 
year  1578.  8vo.,  321.  Vol.  III.  1578- 

1603.  8vo.,  181. 

Besant.— The  History  of  London. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  74 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  n.  9 d.  Or 
bound  as  a  School  Prize  Book,  2 s.  6 d. 


,  Political  Memoirs,  &c. 

Brassey  (Lord). — Papers  and  Ad¬ 
dresses. 

Naval  and  Maritime,  1872-1893. 

2  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  10s. 
Mercantile  Marine  and  Naviga¬ 
tion,  from  1871-1894  Cr.  8vo.,  5 s. 
Imperial  Federation  and  Coloni¬ 
sation  from  1880-1894.  Crown 
8vo. ,  51. 

Political  and  Miscellaneous,  1861- 
1894.  Crown  8 vo.,  51. 

Bright.— A  History  of  England.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright,  D.D. 
Period  I.  Mediaeval  Monarchy  : 

A.D.  449-1485.  Crown  8vo.,  4 s.  6d. 
Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy  : 

1485-1688.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Period  III.  Constitutional  Mon¬ 
archy:  1689-1837.  Cr.  8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 
Period  IV,  The  Growth  of  Demo¬ 
cracy-  1837-1880.  Crown  8 vo.,  6s. 
Buckle.— History  of  Civilisation 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Scotland.  By  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  24^. 
Burke. — A  History  of  Spain,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Catholic.  By  Ulick  Ralph 
Burke,  M.A.  Edited,  with  additional 
Notes  and  an  Introduction.  By  Martin 
A.  S.  Hume.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  1 6s.  net. 
Chesney. — Indian  Polity:  a  View  of 
the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  General  Sir  George  Chesney, 
K.C.  B.  With  Map  showing  all  the 
Administrative  Divisions  of  British 
India.  8vo.  ,211. 

Churchill.— The  River  War:  an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Reconquest  of 
the  Soudan.  By  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill.  Edited  by  Colonel  F. 
Rhodes,  D.S.O.  With  34 Maps,  51  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  Angus 
McNeill,  also  7  Photogravure  Portraits 
of  Generals  etc.  2  vols.  Medium  8vo., 
36  s. 

Corbett.— Drake  and  the  Tudor 
Navy,  with  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  Maritime  Power.  By  J  ulian 
S.  Corbett.  With  Portraits,,  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Maps.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  161. 
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Creighton  (M.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London). 

A  History  of  -the  Papacy  from  the 
Great  Schism  to  the  Sack  of 
Rome  (1378-1527).  6  vols.  Cr.  8vo., 
6s.  each. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Curzon.— Persia  and  the  Persian 
Question.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Curzon  of  Kedleston.  With  9  Maps, 
96  Illustrations,  Appendices,  and  an  In¬ 
dex.  2  vols.  8vo. ,  42 s. 

Be  Tocqueville.—  Democracy  in  I 
America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocque-  j 
ville.  Translated  by  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B. ,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  16s. 

Dickinson.— The  Development  of 
Parliament  during  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  M.A.  8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Popular  Edition.  12  vols.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

‘  Silver  Library  ’  Edition.  12  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Ara¬ 
gon.  Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada, 
and  other  Essays.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3*.  6d. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo. ,  101.  6d. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Council  of  Trent.  Cr.8vo.,3i-.6^. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Czesar  :  a  Sketch.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 

Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.). 

History  of  England,  from  the  Ac¬ 
cession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.  10  vols. 

Crown '8 vo.,  6s.  each. 

A  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 
1642-1649.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  each. 


Gardiner  (Samuel  Rawson,  D.C.L., 
LL.  D. ) — continued. 

A  History  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate,  1649-1660. 
Vol.  I.,  1649-1651.  With  14  Maps. 
8vo. ,  21L  Vol.  II.,  1651-1654.  With 

7  Maps.  8vo.,  21  s. 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was.  With 

8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  51. 

Cromwell’s  Place  in  History. 

Founded  on  Six  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Student’s  History  of  England. 

With  378  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  121. 

A  Iso  in  Three  Volumes,  price  4 s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  B.C.  55-A.D.  1509.  173  Illus¬ 

trations. 

Vol.  II.  1509-1689.  96  Illustrations. 

Vol.  III.  1689-1885.  109  Illustrations. 

Gre ville.— A  Journal  of  the  Reigns 
of  King  George  IV.,  King  William 
IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria.  By 
Charles  C.  F.  Greville,  formerly  - 
Clerk  of  the  Council.  8  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  3 r.  6d.  each; 

HARVARD  HISTORICAL  STUDIES; 

The  Suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  1638-1870.  By 
W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Ph.D.  8vo. ,  7 s.  6d. 
The  Contest  over  the  Ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts.  By  S.  B. 
Harding,  A.M.  8vo.,  6s. 

A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification 
in  South  Carolina.  By  D.  F. 
Houston,  A.M.  8vo.,  6s. 
Nominations  for  Elective  Office 
in  the  United  States.  By  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Dallinger,  A.M.  8vo. , 
ys.  6  d. 

A  Bibliography  of  British  Muni¬ 
cipal  History,  including  Gilds  and 
Parliamentary  Representation.  By 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  8vo,  121. 

The  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  Par¬ 
ties  in  the  North-West.  By 
Theodore  C.  Smith,  Ph.D.  8vo., 
71.  6 d. 

The  Provincial  Governor  in  the 
English  Colonies  of  North 
America.  By  Evarts  Boutell 
Greene.  8vo.,  js.  6 d. 

***  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation , 
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Hammond.— A  Woman’s  Part  in  a 
Revolution.  By  Mrs.  John  Hays 
Hammond.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d. 


Historic  Towns. — Edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev.  William 
Hunt,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6d.  each. 


Bristol.  By  Rev.  W. 
Hunt. 

Carlisle.  By  Mandell 
Creighton,  D.D. 

Cinque  Ports.  By 
Montagu  Burrows. 

Colchester.  By  Rev. 
E.  L.  Cutts. 

Exeter.  By  E.  A. 
Freeman. 


London.  By  Rev.  W. 
J.  Loftie. 

Oxford.  By  Rev.  C. 
W.  Boase. 

Winchester.  By  G. 

W.  Kitchin,  D.D. 

Y ork.  By  Rev.  J  ames 
Raine. 

New  York.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt. 
Boston  (U.S.).  By 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 


Hunter.  — A  History  of  British 
India.  By  Sir  William  Wilson 
Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  In  5  vols.  Vol.  I. — Intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  Overthrow  of  the  Flnglish 
in  the  Spice  Archipelago,  1623.  With 
4  Maps.  8vo.,  i8j. 

Joyce  (P.  W.,  LL.D.). 

A  Short  History  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  1603.  Crown 
8 vo. ,  1  or.  6 d. 

A  Child’s  History  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 
O’Connell.  With  specially  constructed 
Map  and  160  Illustrations,  including 
Facsimile  in  full  colours  of  an  illumin¬ 
ated  page  of  the  Gospel  Book  of 
MacDurnan,  A.  D.  850.  Fcp.  8vo., 
3J.  6  d. 

Kaye  and  Malleson.— History  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-1838.  By 
Sir  John  W.  Kaye  and  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malleson.  With  Analytical  Index 
and  Maps  and  Plans.  6  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Lang.— The  Companions  of  Pickle  : 
Being  a  Sequel  to  ‘  Pickle  the  Spy  ’.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With 4  Plates.  8vo.,i6r. 

Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon.  William  E.  H.). 
History  of  England  in  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  3 6s.  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.,  1760-1784,  36L  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.,  1784-1793,  36L  Vols. 
VII.  and  VIII.,  1793-1800,  36J. 
Cabinet  Edition.  England.  7  vols. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  6s.  each.  Ireland.  5 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  each. 


Lecky  (The  Rt.  Hon,  William  E.  H.) 

— continued . 

History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  i2r. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in 
Europe.  2'vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  12s. 

Democracy  and  Liberty. 

Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  3 6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  3vo. ,  12L 

Lowell.— Governments  and  Parties 
in  Continental  Europe.  By  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.  2  vols.  8vo.,  2ir. 

Lytton.— The  History  of  Lord  Lyt- 
ton’s  Indian  Administration,  from 
1876-1880.  Compiled  from  Letters  and 
Official  Papers.  By  Lady  Betty  Bal¬ 
four.  With  Portrait  and  Map.  8vo.,  i8r. 

Macaulay  (Lord). 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Lord 
Macaulay.  1  Edinburgh'  Edition. 
10  vols.  8vo. ,  6s.  each. 

Complete  Works. 

‘  Albany '  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
each. 

Vols.  I. -VI.  History  of  England, 
from  the  Accession  of  James 
the  Second, 

Vols.  VII. -X.  Essays  and  Bio¬ 
graphies. 

Vol.  XI.-XII.  Speeches,  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.,  and  Index. 

Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.,  ^5  5^. 

‘  Edinburgh'  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo., 
6s.  each. 

Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  8vo., 
£\  i6r. 

History  of  England  from  the  Ac¬ 
cession  of  James  the  Second. 
Popular  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. ,  5 s. 
Student's  Edit.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. ,  12 s. 
People' s  Edition.  4  vols.  Cr.  8vo.  ,i6r. 

‘  Albany  ’  Edition.  With  6  Portraits. 
6  vols.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
each. 

Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  Post8vo.,48i. 

‘  Edinburgh '  Edition.  4  vols.  8vo. , 
6s.  each. 

Library  Edition.  5  vols.  8vo.,  £4. 
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Macaulay  (Lord). — continued. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  etc., 
in  i  volume. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 

Authorised  Edition.  Crown  8vo. , 
2 s.  6 d.,  or  gilt  edges  3 s.  6 d. 

‘  Silver  Library '  Edition.  With 
Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to  the 
‘  Lays  ’ .  Crown  8vo. ,  3A  6 d. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays. 
Student' s  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo.  ,6a 
People's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. ,  8s. 

‘  Trevelyan'  Edition.  2  vols.  Crown 
8 vo.,  9 s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  4vols.  Post8vo.,  24A 
‘  Edinburgh '  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo., 
6a  each. 

Library  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.,  3 6a 

Essays,  which  may  be  had  separately, 
sewed,  6 d.  each  ;  cloth,  ia  each 

Addison  and  Wal-  Ranke  and  Glad- 
pole.  stone. 

Croker’s  Boswell’s  Milton  and  Machia- 
Johnson.  velli. 

Hallam’s  Constitu-  Lord  Byron. 

tional  History.  Lord  Clive. 

Warren  Hastings.  Lord  Byron, and  The 

The  Earl  of  Chat-  Comic  Dramatists 

ham(Two  Essays).  of  the  Restoration. 

Frederick  the  Great. 

Miscellaneous  Writings. 

People's  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo., 
4A  6  d. 

Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  21A 

Miscellaneous  Writings,  Speeches 
and  Poems. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  2A  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  Post  8vo., 
24A 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Edited,  with 
Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6a 

May. — The  Constitutional  History 
of  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farn- 
borough).  3  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  i8a 


Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.  8  vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  3A  6 d. 
each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 
a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century 
of  the  Commonwealth.  i2mo. ,  ys.  6d. 
General  History  of  Rome,  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  B.c.  753- A.  D.  476.  With 
5  Maps.  Crown  8vo. ,  ys.  6 d. 

Montague. — The  Elements  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Constitutional  History.  By 
F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Cr,  8vo.,  3A  6d. 

Powell  and  Trevelyan.  —  The 
Peasants’  Rising  and  the  Lol¬ 
lards  :  a  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Documents,  forming  an  Appendix  to 
‘England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe’, 
Edited  by  Edgar  Powell  and  G.  M. 
Trevelyan.  8vo.,  6a  net. 

Ransome. — The  Rise  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Government  in  England. 
By  Cyril  Ransome,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.,  6a 

Roylance-Kent.  —  The  English 
Radicals  :  an  Historical  Sketch.  By 
C.  B.  Roylance-Kent.  Cr.  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Seebohm. — The  English  Village 
Community  Examined  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems, 
&c.  By  Frederic  Seebohm,  LL.D. 
F.S.A.  With  13  Maps  and  Plates. 
8vo.,  i6a 

Sharpe. — London  and  the  Kingdom  : 
a  History  derived  mainly  from  the 
Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  custody  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.,  Re¬ 
cords  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  London.  3  vols. 
8vo. ,  ioa  6d.  each. 

Shaw. — The  Church  under  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  By  W.  A.  Shaw.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

Smith. — Carthage  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  By  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
M.A.,  With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3A  6d. 

Statham.  —  The  History  of  the 
Castle,  Town  and  Port  of  Dover. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  P.  H.  Statham.  With 
4  Plates  and  13  Illus.  Cr.  8vo. .  ioa  6d. 
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Stephens. — A  History ofthe  French 
Revolution.  ByH.  Morse  Stephens, 
8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  i8j.  each. 

Stubbs. — History  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.  8vo. ,  12 s.  6d. 

Sutherl  and. — The  History  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  from 
1606-1890.  By  Alexander  Suther¬ 
land,  M.A.,  and  George  Suther¬ 
land,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 

Taylor. — A  Student’s  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India.  By  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  ys.  6 d. 

Todd. — Parliamentary  Government 
inthe  British  Colonies.  ByALPHEUs 
Todd,  LL.D.  8vo.,  30A  net. 

Trevelyan. — The  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Part  I.  1766-1776.  By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
8vo.,  16  s. 


Trevelyan.— England  in  the  Age  of 
Wycliffe.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  8vo. ,  155. 

Wakeinan  and  Hassall. — Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
English  Constitutional  History. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A.,  and  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Walpole.— History  of  England 
from  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Great  War  in  1815  to  1858.  By 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.  B.  6  vols. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  each. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan  Ireland:  an 
Archaeological  Sketch.  A  Handbook  of 
Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  Wood-Martin,  IvI.R.I.A.  With  512 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  15J. 

Wylie.  — History  of  .England  under 
Henry  IV.  By  James  Hamilton 
Wylie,  M.A. ,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
of  Schools.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol. 
I.,  1399-1404,  10s.  6d.  Vol.  II.,  1405- 
1406,  155.  Vol.  III.,  1407-1411,  155-. 
Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413,  21  s. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 


Armstrong. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited 
by  G.  F.  Savage  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Bacon. — The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his 
Occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo. ,  £4  4 s. 

Bagehot.  —  Biographical  Studies. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  Cr.  8vo. ,  35. 6 d. 

Boevey. — ‘The  Perverse  Widow’  : 
being  passages  from  the  Life  of  Catharina, 
wife  of  William  Boevey,  Esq. ,  of  Flaxley 
Abbey,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 
Compiled  by  Arthur  W.  Crawley- 
Boevey,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  4to., 
42 s.  net. 

Carlyle. — Thomas  Carlyle  :  a  History 
of  his  Life.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
1795-1835.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  ys. 

1834-1881.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  ys. 

Cellini.— Chisel,  Pen  and  Poignard  ; 
or,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  his  Times  and 
his  Contemporaries.  By  the  Author  of 
‘The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,’  ‘  The  j 
Life  of  a  Prig,’  etc.  With  19  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  $s. 


Crozier. — My  Inner  Life  :  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto¬ 
biography.  By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
Author  of  ‘  Civilization  and  Progress,’ 
etc.  8  vo.,  14L 

Damte. — The  Life  and  Works  of 
Dante  Allighieri  :  being  an  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  ‘  Divina 
Commedia’.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan, 
D.  D.,  Professor,  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Maynooth.  With  Portrait.  8vo. 

Danton. — Life  of  Danton.  By  A. 
H.  Beesly.  With  Portraits  of  Danton, 
his  Mother,  and  an  Illustration  of  the 
Home  of  his  Family  at  Arcis.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

Duncan. — Admiral  Duncan.  By  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown.  With  3  Por¬ 
traits.  8vo. ,  1  6a 

Erasmus.  —  Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

Faraday.  —  Faraday  as  a  Dis¬ 
coverer.  By  John  Tyndall.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  y.  6d. 

FOREIGN  COURTS  and  FOREIGN 
HOMES.  By  A.  M.  F.  Crown  8vo., 
6s. 
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Fox. — The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G. 
O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Editio?i.  8vo. ,  i8.y. 

1 Silver  Library'  Edition.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3.?.  6 d. 

Halifax. — The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  George  Savile,  Baronet,  First 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  By  H.  C. 
Foxcroft.  2  vols.  8vo.,  36s. 

Hamilton. — Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo. 

3  vols.  15L  each.  Addendum.  8vo.  ,6 d. 
sewed. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6d. 

Haweis.— My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Hiley.— Memories  of  Half  a  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hiley, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Wighill,  Tadcaster. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  15L 

Jackson. — Stonewall  Jackson  and 
the  American  Civil  War.  By 

Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson. 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and 
Plans.  2  vols.  8vo.,  42 s. 

Leslie. — The  Life  and  Campaigns  of 
Alexander  Leslie,  First  Earl  of 
Leven.  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.,  16s. 

Luther. — Life  of  Luther.  By 

J  uli  US  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Crown  8vo., 
y.  6  d. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart., 

Popular  Edit.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo. ,  2 s.  6d. 

Student's  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post8vo.,  12s. 

' Edinburgh  Edition.'  2  vols.  8vo. , 
6s.  each. 

Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  36J. 

Marbot. — TheMemoirsoftheBaron 
de  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  7 s. 

Max  Muller.— Auld  Lang  Syne.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller. 
First  Series.  With  Portrait.  8vo.,  ior.  6d. 
Second  Series.  My  Indian  Friends. 

8vo. ,  io.r.  6d. 


Morris.— The  Life  of  William 
Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With 
6  Portraits  and  16  Illustrations  by  E.  H. 
New.  2  vols.  8vo.,  32A 

Palgrave.— Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave  :  his  Journals,  and  Memories  of 
his  Life.  By  Gwenllian  F.  Pal¬ 
grave.  With  Portrait  and  Illustra¬ 
tion.  8 vo.,  ioa  6d. 

Place.— The  Life  of  Francis  Place, 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas, 
M.A.  With  2  Portraits.  8vo. ,  12 s. 

Powys.— Passages  from  the  Diaries 
of  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  of 
Hardwick  House,  Oxon. ,  1756-1808. 
Edited  by  Emily  J.  Climenson.  With 
2  Pedigrees  (Lybbe  and  Powys)  and 
Photogravure  Portrait.  8vo.,  16s. 

RAMADRISNNA  .•  His  Life  and 
Sayings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
Muller.  Crown  8vo.,  y. 

Reeve. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Henry  Reeve, 
C. B.,  late  Editor  of  the  ‘Edinburgh 
Review’.  By  John  Knox  Laughton, 
M.A.  With  2  Portraits.  2  vols.  8vo.,28a 

Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A., 
LL.D. ,  F.  R.S.  Written  and  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  With  Portrait  and  2 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Seebohm. — The  Oxford  Reformers 
— John  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo. ,  14L 

Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Piiillipps.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo., 
21  s. 

Shakespeare’s  True  Life.  By  Jas. 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.  Imp.  8vo.,  21  s. 

Stanley  (Lady). 

The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Joseph  a 
Holroyd  (Lady  Stanley  of  Alderly). 
Recorded  in  Letters  of  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Adeane,  With  6  Portraits. 
8vo.,  iSl 

The  Early  Married  Life  of  Maria 
Josepha,  Lady  Stanley,  from 
1796.  Edited  by  J.  FI.  Adeane. 
With  10  Portraits  and  3  Illustrations. 
8  vo.,  1 8.r, 
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Turgot. — The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Turgot,  Comptroller-General  of 
France,  1774-1776.  Edited  for  English 
Readers  by  W.  Walker  Stephens. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family.  Compiled  from  the  Letters 
and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Clay- 
den  House. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  During  the  Civil 
War.  By  Frances  Parthenope 
Verney.  With  38  Portraits,  Wood- 
cuts  and  Facsimile.  Royal  8vo.,  42 s. 


Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
F  amily — continued . 

Vol.  III.  During  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  1650-1660.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  10  Portraits,  &c. 
Royal  8vo. ,  21  s. 

Vol.  IV.  From  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution.  1660  to  1696. 
By  Margaret  M.  Verney.  With 
Portraits.  Royal  8vo.,  21s. 

Wellington.— Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6d. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  Sic. 


Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir  j 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6 d. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6d. 
The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey¬ 
lon.  With  6  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  6 d. 

Ball  (John). 

The  Alpine  Guide.  Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

Vol.  i/  The  Western  Alps;  The 
Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the 
Simplon  Pass.  With  9  New  and 
Revised  Maps.  Crown  8vo. ,  12s.  net. 
Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  in 
the  Alps  :  being  a  Revision  of  the 
General  Introduction  to  the  ‘  Alpine 
Guide’.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  net. 

Bent.— The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mash- 
ONALAND :  being  a  Record  of  Excava¬ 
tion  and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J- 
Theodore  Bent.  With  117  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6 d. 

Bicknell.— Travel  and  Adventure 
in  Northern  Queensland.  By 

Arthur  C.  Bicknell.  With  24  Plates 
and  22  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo., 
15L 

Brassey. — Voyages  and  Travels  of 
Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain 
S.  Eardley-Wilmot.  2  vols.  Cr. 

8vo.,  icu'. 


Brassey  (The  late  Lady), 

A  Voyage  in  the  ‘  Sunbeam  ’ ;  Our 
Home  on  the  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

1 Silver  Library  ’  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustra¬ 
tions.  4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  is.  cloth, 
School  Editio?i.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2-r.cloth,  or  31.  white  parchment. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 

Cabhiet  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and 
1 14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  ,ys.6d. 
Pop7.ilar  Edition.  With  103  Illustra¬ 
tions.  4to. ,  61 i.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  ‘  Roaring  Forties’. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  ys.  6 d. 

Browning. — A  Girl’s  Wanderings 
in  Hungary.  By  H.  Ellen  Brown¬ 
ing.  With  Map  and  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6 d. 

Churchill.  —  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  By 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  With 
6  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
y.  6  d. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies: 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  2 s.  bds. ,  2 s.  6d.  cl. 
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Howitt. — Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  Flistory  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  3L  6 d. 

Knight  (E.  F.). 

The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Alerte  ’ :  the 
Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3s.  6 d. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  35.  6 d. 

The  '  Falcon  ’  on  the  Baltic  :  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3s.  6 d. 

Lees.  —  Peaks  and  Pines:  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs  Cr,  8vo. , 
6s. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.  C.  1887: 
A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By 
J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
3s.  6 d. 

Macdonald.  —  The  Gold  Coast  : 
Past  and  Present.  By  George 
Macdonald.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7 s.  6 d. 


ITansen.  —  The  First  Crossing  ok 
Greenland.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
With  143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3s.  6 d. 

Phillips.  —  South  African  Recol¬ 
lections.  By  Florence  Phillips 
(Mrs.  Lionel  Phillips).  With  37  Il¬ 
lustrations.  8vo. ,  js.  6 d. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 
With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  and 
Numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  England.  i6mo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 
Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland. 
i6mo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 

Stephen.  —  The  Playground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Leslie 
Stephen.  With  4  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3 s.  6d. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  ol 
Them.  With  a  Map  and  59  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  8vo. ,  2 s.  boards,  2 s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Tyndall  (John). 

The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  :  being  a 
Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents. 
An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Exposition 
of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  related.  With  61  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6 d.  net. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 
With  7  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  6s.  6d. 
net. 

Vivian.— Servi a  :  the  Poor  Man’s 
Paradise.  By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.  A., 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Takovo. 
With  Map  and  Portrait  of  King  Alex¬ 
ander.  8vo. ,  1 55. 


Sport  and  Pastime. 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 


Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 

A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 


Complete  in  28  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. ,  Price  xos.  6 d.  each  Volume,  Cloth. 

%*  The  Vohimes  are  also  issued  half -bound  i?i  Leather ,  with  gilt  top.  The  price  can 

be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  and 
Col.  H.  Walrond.  With  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon, 
&c.  With  2  Maps,  23  Plates,  and  172 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
iOi.  6 d. 


ATHLETICS.  By  Montague  Shear¬ 
man.  With  Chapters  on  Athletics  at 
School  by  W.  Beacher  Thomas  ;  Ath¬ 
letic  Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sher¬ 
rill  ;  a  Contribution  on  Paper-chasing 
by  W.  Rye,  and  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Richard  Webster,  Q.C. ,  M.  P.  With 
12  Plates  and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo. ,  ioa  6 d. 
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BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  Africa  and  America.  With 
Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F.  C. 
Selous,  &c.  With  20  Plates  and 
57  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. ,  ioa  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  Regions.  With  Contributions 
by  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Heber  Percy, 
Major  Algernon  C.  Heber  Percy, 
&c.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
10 a  6  d. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot, 
R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J. 
Ford,  &c.  With  11  Plates,  19  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text,  and  numerous 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY,  By 
Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richard¬ 
son,  and  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles. 
With  20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioa  6 d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con¬ 
tributions  by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G. 
Grace,  F.  Gale,  &c.  With  13  Plates 
and  52  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 

CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With 
19  Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 
F.  R.G.S.  With  Contributions  by  Miss 
Middleton,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Army- 
TAGE,  &c.  With  Musical  Examples, 
and  38  Full-page  Plates  and  93  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  ioa  6 d. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contributions 
by  A.  E.  T.  Watson,  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  &c.  With  12  Plates  and  54 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 
ioa  6 d. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND  WREST¬ 
LING.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B. 
Mitchell,  and  Walter  Armstrong. 
With  18  Plates  and  24  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo.p  ioa  6 d. 


FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley-Pen- 

NELL. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon  and  Trout.  Witn 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis, 
Major  John  P.  Traherne,  &c. 
With  9  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Tackle,  &c.  Crown  8vo. , 
ioa  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Pike  and  other  Coarse 
Fish.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William 
Senior,  G.  Christopher  Davis, 
&c.  With  7  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  of  Tackle,  &c.  Crown 
8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 

FOOTBALL.  By  Montague  Shear¬ 
man,  W.  J.  Oakley,  G.  O.  Smith, 
Frank  Mitchell,  &c.  With  19  Plates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  PIutchinson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter 
Simpson,  Bart.,  Andrew  Lang,  &c. 
With  32  Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Cr.  8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  K.G. ,  and  Mowbray 
Morris.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Long¬ 
man,  &c.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
ioa  6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  W.  M.  Con¬ 
way,  D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Ma¬ 
thews,  &c.  With  13  Plates  and  95 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 
ioa  6 d. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE). —Selected 
by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by  Andrew 
Lang,  and  a  Special  Preface  to  the 
Badminton  Library  by  A.  E.  T.  Wat¬ 
son.  With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 
RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING.. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk¬ 
shire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and 
A.  E.  T.  Watson.  With  Frontispiece 
and  56  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8  vo.,  ioa  6d. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued . 

THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY — continued. 


RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown, 
T.  F.  Dale,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk¬ 
shire,  &c.  With  18  Plates  and  41 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
ioj.  6d. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and  C. 
M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steer¬ 
ing  by  C.  P.  Serocold,  and  F.  C. 
Begg  ;  Metropolitan  Rowing  by  S.  Le 
Blanc  Smith  ;  and  on  PUNTING  by 
P.  W.  Squire.  With  75  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  ioi.  6 d. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdyke, 
Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred  C. 
Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioj.  6d. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  By  Lord 
WALSiNGHAMandSir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Las- 
celles  and  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley. 
With  ix  Plates  and  94  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ioj.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  By  Lord 
Walsingh  am  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions 
by  Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles 
Lennox  Kerr.  With  8  Plates  and 
57  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 


SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN¬ 
ING.  By  J.  M.  PIeathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham, 
Rev.  John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake, 
Henry  A.  Buck,  &c.  With  12  Plates 
and  272  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  ior  6d. 

SWIMMING,  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs  of 
the  Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates 
and  106  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  ioj.  6d. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC¬ 
KETS,  AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O  Pleydell- 
Bouverie,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod, 
&c.  With  12  Plates  and  67  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  10s.  6d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  Cruising,  Construction  of 
Yachts,  Yacht  Racing  Rules, 
Fitting-out,  &c.  By  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B., 
C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L. 
Watson,  R.  T.  Pritchett,  E.  F. 
Knight,  &c.  With  21  Plates  and 
93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. ,  10s.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colonies,  Yacht 
Racing,  &c.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett, 
The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava,  K.P. ,  The  Earl  of  Onslow, 
James  McFerran,  &c.  With  35 
Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  101.  6 d. 


Fur,  Feather  and  Fin  Series. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo. ,  price  51.  each  Volume. 

***  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half -bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.  The  price  can 

be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


TFIE  PARTRIDGE.  Natural  History , 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson; 
Shooting ,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery ,  by  George  Saintsbury. 
With  11  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
.  grams  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  5 s. 

THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting , 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ;  Cookery, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  With  13 
Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. ,  51. 


THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting , 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cooke} y, 
by  Alexander  InnesShand.  With  10 
Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo. ,  5 s. 

THE  HARE.  Natural  History ,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  ' Shooting , 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ; 
Coursing,  by  Charles  Richardson; 
Hunting,  by  J.  S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H. 
Longman  ;  Cookery,  by  Col.  Kenney 
Herbert.  With  9  Illus.  Cr.  8vo.,  51. 
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RED  DEER  Natural  History ,  by 

the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Deer 
Stalking  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 
Stag  Huntings  by  Viscount  Ebring- 
ton  ;  Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  io  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  5J. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  With  a  Chapter  on  Cookery 
by  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With 
io  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  5 s. 

WILDFOWL.  By  the  Hon.  John 

Scott  Montagu.  With  Illustrations, 
&c.  \In  preparation. 


By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Law  of  Salmon-Fishing  by  Claud 
Douglas  Pennant  ;  Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  8 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  5 s. 


THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess  of 
Granby.  With  Chapters  on  Breeding 
of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ;  and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  55. 


Sport  and  Pastime — continued . 

Fur,  Feather  and  Fin  Series  — continued. 

THE  SALMON. 


An  dr&— Colonel  Bogey’s  Sketch- 
Book.  Comprising  an  Eccentric  Col¬ 
lection  of  Scribbles  and  Scratches  found 
in  disused  Lockers  and  swept  up  in  the 
Pavilion,  together  with  sundry  After- 
Dinner  Sayings  of  the  Colonel.  By  R. 
Andre,  West  Herts  Golf  Club. 
Oblong  4to. ,  2 s.  6 d 

Blackburne.  —  Mr.  Blackburne’s 
Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Anno¬ 
tated  and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  a  brief 
History  of  Blindfold  Chess,  by  P. 
Anderson  Graham  8vo. ,  7s.  6 d.  net. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE) :  or,  Sportsman’s 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  Also 
Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and  Pigeon¬ 
shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By  Marks¬ 
man.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8\'o.,  ioj.  6 d. 

Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  ELLIS,  M.A.  8vo., 
4s.  6 d. 

Eolkard.  — The  Wild-Fowler:  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and 
Modern  ;  descriptive  also  of  Decoys 
and  Flight-ponds,  Wild-fowl  Shooting, 
Gunning-punts,  Shooting-yachts,  &c. 
Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens  and  in  Foreign 
Countries,  Rock-fowling,  &c.,  &c. ,  by 
H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  Engravings 
on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts.  8vo. , 
T2  s.  6  d. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re¬ 
written  by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Pre¬ 
face  by  C.  T.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo,  ,14-r. 


Francis.— A  Book  on  Angling  :  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
With  Portrait  and  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8 vo.,  15 s. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  de  B.  Strick¬ 
land  and  ‘Lady-Tobogganer’.  With 
40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Graham. — Country  Pastimes  for 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  252  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
and  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

Hutchinson.— The  Book  of  Golf 
and  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  Hut¬ 
chinson.  With  Contributions  by  Miss 
Amy  Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  H.  J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  With  71  Portraits, 
&c.  Medium  8vo.,  i8.r.  net. 

Lang. — Angling  Sketches.  By  An¬ 
drew  Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

Lillie. — Croquet  :  its  History,  Rules, 
and  Secrets.  By  Arthur  Lillie, 
Champion  Grand  National  Croquet 
Club,  1872  ;  Winner  of  the  ‘All-Comers’ 
Championship,’  Maidstone,  1896.  With 
4  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Lucien 
Davis,  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and 
27  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Longman.— Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2 s.  6 d. 

Madden. — The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence  :  A  Study  of  Shake¬ 
speare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dubliij, 
8vq.,  i6j. 
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Maskelyne.— Sharps  and  Flats  :  a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill. 
By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  of  the 
Egyption  Hall.  With  62  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Moffat.— Crickety  Cricket  :  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  Douglas  Moffat, 
with  Frontispiece  by  Sir  Frank  Lock- 
wood,  Q.C.,  M.P. ,  and  53  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 
William  Park,  Junr.,  Champion 
Golfer,  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo. ,  7s.  6 d. 

Payne-G-allwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  OntheChoiceandUseofaGun. 
With  41  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preserva¬ 
tion,  and  Killing  of  Game.  WithDirec- 
tions  in  Shooting  Wood-Pigeons  and 
Breaking-in  Retrievers.  With  Por¬ 
trait  and  103  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  12 s.  6 d. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (Third 
Series).  Comprising  a  Short  Natural 
History  of  the  Wildfowl  that  are  Rare 
or  Common  to  the  British  Islands, 
with  Complete  Directions  in  Shooting 
Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and  Inland. 
With  200  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  i8r. 


Pole. — The  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By 
William  Pole,  F.R.S.  Fcp.Svo.,  2s.  6 d. 

Proctor.— How  to  Play  Whist  : 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  6 d. 

Ribblesdale.— The  Queen’s  Hounds 
and  Stag-Hunting  Recollections. 
By  Lord  Ribblesdale,  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  1892-95.  With  Introduc¬ 
tory  Chapter  on  the  Hereditary  Master¬ 
ship  by  E.  Burrows.  With  24  Plates  and 
35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo. ,  25J. 

Ronalds.— The  Fly-Fisher’s  Ento¬ 
mology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
20  Coloured  Plates.  8vo. ,  14 s. 

Watson.— Racing  and  ’Chasing:  a 
Collection  of  Sporting  Stories.  By 
Alfred  E.  T.  Watson,  Editor  of  the 
'  Badmington  Magazine’.  With  16 
Plates  and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Wilcocks.  The  Sea  Fisherman  :  Com¬ 
prising  the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  By  J.  C.  Wilcocks.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Veterinary  Medicine,  &c. 


Steel  (John  Henry,  F.R.C.V.S., 
F.Z.S. ,  A.V.D.),  late  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Science  and  Principal  of 
Bombay  Veterinary  College. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Dog  :  being  a  Manual  of  Canine  Pa¬ 
thology.  Especially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  88  Illus.  8vo.,  10s.  6 d. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Ox  :  being  a  Manual  of  Bovine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners 
and  Students.  With  2  Plates  and  1 17 
Woodcuts.  8vo. ,  15J. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep  :  being  a  Manual  of  Ovine 
Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Practitioners  and  Students.  With 
Coloured  Plate  and  99  Woodcuts. 
8vo. ,  12  s. 

Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy:  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6 d. 


Pits  wygram.-HoRSES  and  Stables. 
By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustrations. 
8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Schreiner.  —  The  Angora  Goat 
(published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  African  Angora  Goat  Breeders’ 
Association),  and  a  Paper  on  the  Ostrich 
(reprinted  from  the  Zoologist  for 
March,  1897).  With  26  Illustrations. 
By  S.  C.  Cronwright  Schreiner. 
8vo. ,  10s.  6 d. 

‘  Stonehenge.’— The  Dog  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  ‘Stonehenge’. 
With  78  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Youatt  (William). 

The  Horse.  Revised  and  enlarged.  By 
•  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  52 
Wood  Engravings.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged.  With 
33  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.,6l 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy, 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  &c. 


Abbott. — The  Elements  of  Logic.  By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B,  D.  i2mo.,  35. 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Grant,  Bart.  2  vols.  8vo.  ,325-. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book  X.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo. , 
105.  6d. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding,  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7  vols.  8vo. ,  £3  I3-y-  6o?. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7  vols.  8vo.,  £4  4 5. 

The  Essays:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo., 
105.  6d. 

The  Essays:  Edited,  with  Notes.  By 
F.  Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

The  Essays.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
2  vols.  Fcp  8 vo. ,  6s.  The  Text  and 
Index  only,  without  Introduction  and 
Notes,  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo., 
25.  6d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  Science.  Crown  8vo. ,  65.  6 d. 
Moral  Science.  Crown  8vo.,  45.  6 d. 
The  two  works  as  above  can  be  had  in  one 
volume,  price  105.  6d. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.,  155. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.,  155. 
Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

Part  I.,  45.  Part  II.,  6s.  6d. 
Practical  Essays.  Crown  8vo. ,  25. 

Bray. — The  Philosophy  of  Neces¬ 
sity;  or  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter. 
By  Charles  Bray.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

History  of  Intellectual  Develop¬ 
ment  :  on  the  Lines  of  Modern  Evolu¬ 
tion. 

Vol.  I.  Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought  ; 
Graeco- Roman  Paganism;  Judaism ; 
and  Christianity  down  to  the  Closing 
of  the  Schools  of  Athens  by  Justi¬ 
nian,  529  A.  D.  8vo.,  14J. 


Crozier  (John  Beattie) — continued. 
Civilisation  and  Progress  ;  being 
the  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of 
Political,  Religious  and  Social  Philo¬ 
sophy.  8vo. ,  145. 

Davidson.— The  Logic  of  Defini¬ 
tion,  Explained  and  Applied.  By 
William  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. ,  65. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill).  The  Works  of. 
Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works. 
8vo.,  165.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo., 

215. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Pre¬ 
face  by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  8vo., 
S-f- 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 

Time  and  Space:  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo.,  165. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  •  an  Ethical 
Inquiry.  2  vols.  8vo. ,  245. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2 
vols.  8vo.,  215. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 
Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experi¬ 
ence.  Book  II.  Positive  Science.  Book 
III.  Analysis  of  Conscious  Action. 
Book  IV.  The  Real  Universe.  4  vols. 
8vo. ,  365.  net. 

Hume. — The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4  vols.  8vo. , 
285.  Or  separately,  Essays.  2  vols. 
145.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  2 
vols.  145. 

James.— The  Will  to  Believe,  and 
other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy. 
By  William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D. ,  &c. 
Crown  8 vo.,  75.  6d. 

Justinian.— The  Institutes  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 
Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo. ,  185. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  byT.  K.  Abbott, 
B.D.  With  Memoir.  8vo. ,  125.  6d. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 

Mill  (John  Stuart ) — continued. 


Kant  (Immanuel) — continued . 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3L 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty 
of  the  Four  Figures.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott.  8vo.  ,  6a 

Killick. — Handbook  to  Mill’s  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Kil¬ 
lick,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  3*.  6 d. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 

A  Theory  of  Reality  :  an  Essay  in 
Metaphysical  System  upon  the  Basis 
of  Human  Cognitive  Experience. 
8 vo. ,  i8a 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy¬ 
chology.  8 vo.,  21  s. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho¬ 
logy  :  a  Text-Book  of  Mental  Science 
for  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 
8vo. ,  12s. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy¬ 
chology.  8vo. ,  12  s. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Crown  8vo., 

5 s.  6 d. 

Lecky. — The  Map  of  Life  :  Conduct 
and  Character.  By  William 
Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  8vo. , 
1  or.  6  d. 

Lntoslawski.— The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato’s  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato’s  Style  and  of  the 
Chronology  of  his  Writings.  By  Win- 
CENTY  LUTOSLAWSKI.  8vo. ,  21  s. 

Max  Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Thought.  8vo. ,  21  s. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Phil¬ 
osophy.  8vo.,  i8a 

Mill.— -Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind.  By  James 
Mill.  2  vols.  8vo.,  28  a 

Mill  (John  Stuart). 

A  System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3*.  6 d. 
On  Liberty.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  4 d. 

Considerations  on  Representative 
Government.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s. 

Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 


Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  8vo.  ,  i6a 
Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo. ,  5A 

Monck.— An  Introduction  to  Logic. 
By  William  Henry  S.  Monck,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  5A 

Eomanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
LL.D.,  F.  R.S.  Crown  8vo.,  4A  6 d. 

Stock. — Lectures  in  the  Lyceum  ;  or, 
Aristotle's  Ethics  for  English  Readers. 
Edited  by  St.  George  Stock.  Crown 
8vo. ,  7s.  6 d. 

Sully  (James). 

The  Human  Mind  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2  vols.  8vo.,  21A 

Outlines  of  Psychology.  Crown 
8vo. ,  gs. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook  of  Psy¬ 
chology.  Xrown  8vo. ,  6a  6 d. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  8vo.  ioa  6 d. 

Children’s  Ways  :  being  Selections 
from  the  Author’s  ‘  Studies  of  Child¬ 
hood  ’.  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  4A  6d. 

Sutherland.  —  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct. 
By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo. ,  28a 

Swinburne.— Picture  Logic  :  an 
Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swin¬ 
burne,  M.A.  Crov/n  8vo. ,  2A  6 d. 

Webb.— The  Veil  of  Isis  :  a  Series  of 
Essays  on  Idealism.  By  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo.,  ioa  6d. 

Weber. — History  of  Philosophy. 
By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  Translated  by 
Frank  Thilly,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  i6a 

Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo.,  ioa  6 d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,4a  6 d. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 
4A  6  d. 
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Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy — continued. 


Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 


The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Scep¬ 
tics.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reicpiel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  15*. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  ioj.  6d. 


Zeller  (Dr.  Edward) — continued. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne 
and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.  A.  Crown 
8 vo.,  i8l 

Socrates  and  the  Socr  aticSchools. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioj.  6d. 

Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peri¬ 
patetics.  Translated  by  B.  F.  C- 
Costelloe,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muir- 
hfad,  M.A.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo. ,  24 s. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

f  Stonyhurst  Series.) 


A  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 

General  Metaphysics.  By  John  Rick¬ 
aby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo. ,  5 s. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  $s. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natu¬ 
ral  Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8 vo.,  5L 


Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s.  6d. 


Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.  J,  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson. — Leading  and  Important 
English  Words:  Explained  and  Ex¬ 
emplified.  By  William  L.  David¬ 
son,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  3.L  6 d. 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Graham. — English  Synonyms,  Classi¬ 
fied  and  Explained :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  6s. 


Max  Miiller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded 
on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  2  vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  iol 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo., 
5s- 

Hoget.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex¬ 
pression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.  D. ,  F.  R.  S.  With  full  Index.  Crown 
8vo.,  iol  6 d. 

Whately.— English  Synonyms.  By 
E.  Jane  Whately.  Fcap.  8vo.,  3^. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley. — English  Economic  History 
and  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A. 
Cr.  8vo.,  Part  I.,  5J.  Part  II.,  ioj.  6 d. 

Bagehot.— Economic  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 j.  6 d. 

Brassey.— Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Work  and  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 
Edited  by  J  Potter,  and  with  Intro¬ 
duction  by  George  Howell,  M.P. 
Crown  8vo. ,  5 j. 

Channing. — The  Truth  about  Agri¬ 
cultural  Depression  :  An  Economic 
Study  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  By  Francis  Allston 
Channing,  M.P. ,  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Crown  8  vo.,  6s. 

Devas. — A  Manual  of  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6j.  6 d.  (. Manuals  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Philosophy .) 

Jordan.— The  Standard  of  Value. 
By  William  Leighton  Jordan. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6j. 

Leslie.— Essays  on  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy.  ByT.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo.,  ioj.  6 d. 

Macleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Economics  for  Beginners.  Crown 
8vo.,  2 s. 

The  Elements  of  Economics.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 
Bimetalism.  8vo.,  5-t.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3.1.  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank¬ 
ing.  Vol.  I.  8vo.,  12 s.  Vol.  II.  14J. 


Macleod  (Henry  Dunning)— cent. 
The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo.  In 
1  Vol.,  30s.  net;  or  separately,  Vol. 
I.  ioj.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  ioj.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  ioj.  net. 

Mill.— Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s  6d. 
Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.,  30J. 
Mulhall.— Industries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mul¬ 
hall,  F.S.S.  With  32  Diagrams.  Cr. 
8 vo.,  8j.  6 d. 

Stephens.— Higher  Life  for  Work¬ 
ing  People  :  its  Hindrances  Discussed. 
An  attempt  to  solve  some  pressing  Social 
Problems,  without  injustice  to  Capital 
or  Labour.  By  W.  W alker  Stephens. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 

Symes.— Political  Economy.  With 
a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Socialism. 
By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. ,  2  s.  6d. 
Toynbee. — Lectures  on  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Revolution  of  the  18th 
Century  in  England.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D. 
8vo. ,  ioj.  6 d. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  full  Bibliography  ot 
the  Subject.  8vo.,  i8j. 

Industrial  Democracy:  a  Study  in 
Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  8vo.  ,25s.  net. 
Problems  of  Modern  Industry  : 
Essays.  8vo. ,  ys.  6 d. 

Wright.  —  Outline  of  Practical 
Sociology.  With  Special  Reference  to 
American  Conditions.  By  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  LL.D  With  12  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.,  gs 


STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 


German  Social  Democracy.  By 
Bertrand  Russell,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  on  Social  Democracy  and 
the  Woman  Question  in  Germany  by 
Alys  Russell,  B.A.  Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

The  Referendum  in  Switzerland.  By 
Simon  Deploige,  Advocate.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.P. 
Edited  with  Notes,  Introduction  and 
Appendices,  by  Lilian  Tomn.  Crown 
8vo.,  ys.  6 d. 

The  History  of  Local  Rates  in  Eng¬ 
land:  Five  Lectures.  By  Edwin 
Cannan,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  2J.  6d. 


Local  Variations  in  Wages.  By  F. 
W.  Lawrence,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Medium  ato., 
8j.  6 d. 

The  Economic  Policy  of  Colbert. 
By  A.  J.  Sargent,  B.A.,  Senior  Hulme 
Exhibitioner  of  Brasenose  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Crown  8vo. ,  2J.  6 d. 

Select  Documents  Illustrating  the 
History  of  Trade  Unionism. 

1.  The  Tailoring  Trade.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  Galton.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  Crown 
8vo.,  5j. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  So. 


Clodd  (Edward). 

The  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain  Ac¬ 
count  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

A  Primer  of  Evolution  :  being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  ‘  The 
Story  of  Creation  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  With  15  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo.,  75. 

Lubbock. — The  Origin  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 

Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

With  5  Plates  and  20  Illustrations. 

8 vo.,  185. 


Romanes  (George  John). 

Darwin,  and  After  Darwin  :  an  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Darwinian  Theory, 
and  a  Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  10 s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Ques¬ 
tions  :  Heredity  and  Utility.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Ques¬ 
tions  :  Isolation  and  Physiological 
Selection.  Crown  8vo. ,  55. 

An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Essays.  Edited  by  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Principal  of  University 
College,  Bristol.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &c. 


Abbott. — Hellenica..  A  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown 
8 vo.,  75.  6 d. 

TFlsnhylns. — Eumenides  of  ALschy- 
LUS.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.  8vo. ,  75. 

Aristophanes.— The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Cr.  8vo. ,  15. 

Aristotle.— Youth  and  Old  Age, 
Life  and  Death,  and  Respiration. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D. 
8vo.,  75.  6d. 

Becker  (W.  A.).  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.D. 

Gallus  :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex¬ 
cursuses.  With  26  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Charicles  :  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With 
26  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. ,  35.  6 d. 


Butler.  —  The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  and  when  She 
wrote,  who  She  was,  the  Use  She 
made  of  the  Iliad,  and  how  the 
Poem  grew  under  her  hands.  By 
Samuel  Butler,  Author  of  ‘  Erewhon,’ 
&c.  With  Illustrations  and  4  Maps. 
8vo.,  105.  6d. 

Cicero. — Cicero’s  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 
8vo. ,  each  125.  Vol.  IV.,  155.  Vol. 
V.,  145.  Vol.  VI.,  125. 

Homer. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Rendered 
into  English  Prose  for  the  use  ot 
those  that  cannot  read  the  original. 
By  Samuel  Butler,  Author  ot 
‘  Erewhon,’  etc.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  65. 

Horace. — The  Works  of  Horace, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By 
William  Coutts,  M.A.  Crown.  8vo., 
55.  net. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  &c. — continued. 


Lang.— Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo. ,  9 s.  net. 

Lucan. — The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 
Translated  into  Blank  Verse.  By 
Sir  Edward  Ridley.  8vo.,  145. 

Maekail.— Select  Epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail.  Edited  with  a  Revised  Text, 
Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes. 
8vo. ,  i6j. 

Rich.— A  Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.  A. , 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr. 
8vo.,  8l  6d. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin  Translations  into 
Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  8vo.,  6s. 


Virgil. 

The  Hineid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Coning- 
ton.  Crown  8 vo.,  6l 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coning- 
ton.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

The  /Eneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

The  ^Eneid  of  Virgil, freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhill.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

The  ASneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James 
Rhoades. 

Books  I.-  VI.  Crown  8vo. ,  5L 
Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Prose  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  5L 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  the 

PIomeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins. 

8vo.,  6s. 


Poetry  and 

Armstrong  (G.  F.  Savage). 

Poems  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  6j. 

King  Saul.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  5L 

King  David.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 

King  Solomon.  (The  Tragedy  of 
Israel,  Part  III.)  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Ugone:  a  Tragedy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

A  Garland  from  Greece  :  Poems 
Fcp.  8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 

Stories  of  Wicklow:  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  7s.  6d. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth:  a 
Satire.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  4s. 

One  in  the  Infinite:  a  Poem.  Cr. 
8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 


the  Drama. 

Armstrong.— The  Poetical  Works 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  5 j. 

Arnold.— The  Light  of  the  World: 
or,  the  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustra¬ 
tions  after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Barraud.— The  Lay  of  the  Knights. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Barraud,  S.J., 
Author  of  ‘  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  Poems  ’.  Crown  3vo. ,  4L 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies:  a  Collection  of 
Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Draw-  v 
ing  Room.  Crown  8vo.,  6r. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays,  and  Howto  Act 
Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  31-.  6d. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued . 


Coleridge. — Selections  from.  With 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  With 
18  Illustrations  by  Patten  Wilson. 
Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

Goethe. — The  First  Part  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Faust  in  English.  By 
Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL.  D.,  sometime 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College  ;  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  etc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
with  The  Death  of  Faust,  Irom  the 
Second  Part.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Gore-Booth.— Poems.  By  Eva  Gore- 
Booth.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5.1. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6 d. 

Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth  plain,  3 s. 
cloth  gilt. 


Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Layard  and  Corder.  —  Songs  in 
Many  Moods.  By  Nina  F.  Layard  ; 
The  Wandering  Albatross,  &c.  By 
Annie  Corder.  In  one  volume. 
Crown  8vo. ,  5 s. 

Lecky. — Poems.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Ii.  Lecky.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5 s. 


Lytton  (The  Earl  of)  (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  8vo.,  ior.  6d. 
Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  joj.  6 d. 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  3vo.,  ior.  6d. 


Macaulay. — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  ‘  Ivry,’  and  ‘  the  Armada  ’.  By 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to. , 
1  or.  6d. 

- Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo.,  2 s.  6 d.,  gilt  top. 

- Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo. ,  35.  6 d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.,  ir. 
sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.). 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 
the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul:  Poems. 
x8mo.,  6s. 

Rampolli  :  Growths  from  a  Long- 
Planted  Root;  being  Translations, 
new  and  old  (mainly  in  verse),  chiefly 
from  the  German ;  along  with  ‘  A 
Year’s  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul’.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

Moffat. — Crickety  Cricket  :  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  Douglas  Moffat. 
With  Frontispiece  by  Sir  Frank  Lock- 
wood,  Q.C. ,  M.P.,  and  53  Illustrations 
by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 r.  6 d. 

Moon. — Poems  of  Love  and  Home, 
etc.  By  George  Washington  Moon, 
Hon.  F.R.S. L.,  Author  of  ‘  Elijah,’  etc. 
i6mo. ,  as.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

Poetical  Works — Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  Eleven  Volumes.  Crown 
8vo. ,  price  6s.  each. 

The  Earthly  Paradise.  4  vols.  6s. 
each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  6r. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and 
other  Poems.  6s. 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  6s. 

Love  is  Enough  ;  or,  The  Freeing  of 
Pharamond  :  a  Morality  ;  and  Poems 
by  THE  Way  6s. 
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Poetry  and  the  ] 

Morris  (William)  — contimied. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  6s. 

The  ^Eneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  6j. 

The  Tale  of  Beowulf,  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Weder- 
geats.  Translated  by  William 
Morris  and  A.  J.  Wyatt.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 


Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular  Edition.  5  vols.  i2mo., 
25 s. ;  or  5 s.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  25 s.  ;  or  2 s.  6 d. 

each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo. ,  ys.  6d. 
Poems  by  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 

***  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  Prose 
Works,  see  pp.  22  and  31. 
ISTesbit— Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3L  6d.  Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.,  5s. 
Bankin.  —  Wagner’s  Nibelungen 
Ring.  Done  into  English  Verse  by 
Reginald  Rankin,  B.A. ,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Vol.  I. 
Rhinegold  and  Valkyrie. 

Riley  (James  Whitcomb). 

Old  Fashioned  Roses  :  Poems. 
i2mo. ,  5.L 

RubaiyXt  of  Doc  Sifers.  With  43 
Illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea. 
Crown  8vo. 

The  Golden  Year.  From  the  Verse 
and  Prose  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Compiled  by  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  Fcp.  8vo.,  5j. 


ram  a — con  ti n  tied. 

Romanes. — A  Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  George  John  Romanes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  T.  Herbert  Warren, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Crown  8vo.,  4 s.  6 d. 

Russell.— Sonnets  on  the  Sonnet  : 
an  Anthology.  Compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Russell,  S.J.  Crown  8vo., 
3  s  6  d. 

Samuels.  —  Shadows,  and  other 
Poems.  By  E.  Samuels.  With  7 
Illustrations  by  W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6d. 

Shakespeare.— Bowdler’s  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  8vo. ,  i4_r.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  21  s. 

Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  Recon¬ 
sidered,  and  in  part  Rearranged,  with 
Introductory  Chapters  and  a  Re¬ 
print  of  the  Original  1609  Edition. 
By  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of 
4  Erewhon,’  etc. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo.,  is.  6 d. 

W  ords  worth.  —  Selected  Poems. 
By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Photo¬ 
gravure  Frontispiece  of  Rydal  Mount. 
With  16  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Initial  Letters.  By  Alfred  Parsons, 
A.R.A.  Crown  8vo.,  gilt  edges,  35.  6 d. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.— A 
Description  of  the  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  Manuscripts  in  the 
Possession  of  Mr.  T.  Norton  Long¬ 
man.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Hale 
White.  With  3  Facsimile  Reproduc¬ 
tions.  4to.,  ioj.  6d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &c 


Anstey. — Voces  Populi.  Reprinted 
from  ‘  Punch  ’.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author 
of  ‘  Vice  Vers&  ’.  First  Series.  With 
20  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Part¬ 
ridge.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels  and  Tales.  Complete  inn 
vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  ij.  6d.  each. 


Vivian  Grey. 
TheYoungDuke,  &c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
Contarini  Fleming, 
&c. 

Tapered. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Loth  air. 
Endymion. 


Birt.— Castle  Czvargas  :  a  Romance. 
Being  a  Plain  Story  of  the  Romantic 
Adventures  of  Two  Brothers,  Told  by 
the  Younger  of  Them.  Edited  by 
Archibald  Birt.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
‘Chola.’ — A  New  Divinity,  and 
other  Stories  of  Hindu  Life.  By 
‘  Chola  ’.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d. 
Diderot. —  Rameau’s  Nephew:  a 
Translation  from  Diderot’s  Autographic 
Text.  By  Sylvia  Margaret  Hill. 
Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6 d. 

Dougall.—  Beggars  All.  By  L. 
Dougall.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


Doyle  (A.  Conan). 

Micah  Clarke  :  a  Tale  of  Monmouth’s 
Rebellion.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 
other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 

The  Refugees  :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots.  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3s. 

The  Stark-Munro  Letters.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3.1.  6d. 

Farrar  (F.  W. ,  Dean  of  Canterbury). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes  in 
the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Cr.  8vo. ,  ys.  6d. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Crown 
8vo.,  ys.  6d. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A  Story  of 
Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Cr. 
8 vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor’s  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate 
Burgess.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Francis. — Yeoman  Fleetwood.  By 
M.  E.  Francis,  Author  of  ‘  In  a  North- 
country  Village,’  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Fronde.— The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3-f.  6d. 

Gnrdon.— Memories  and  Fancies  : 
Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories ;  Fairy 
Legends  ;  Poems  ;  Miscellaneous  Arti¬ 
cles.  By  the  late  Lady  Camilla 
Gurdon,  Author  of  ‘Suffolk  Folk- 
Lore’.  Crown  8 vo.,  5L 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Swallow  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6j-/ 

Dr.  Therne.  Crown  8vo.,  3.?.  6 d. 

Heart  of  the  World.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider) — continued. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  3^.  6 d. 

Montezuma’s  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
3L  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6d. 

Maiwa’s  Revenge.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  aud  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo., 
3-r.  6d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  With  51  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  3.1.  6d. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cr.  8vo.,  3.L  6d. 

Allan’s  Wife.  With  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  3L  6d. 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With  16  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  3.1.  6d. 

Haggard  and  Dang. — The  World’s 
Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6d. 

Harte. —  In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 
By  Bret  Harte.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Hope. — The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender: 
Blue  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  Crown  8vo.,  3L  ~6d. 

Joyce. —  Old  Celtic  Romances. 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce, 
LL.  D.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6d. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  & c. — continued. 


Lang.— A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Selwyn 
Image.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.). 

The  Chevalier  d’Auriac.  Crown 
8vo. ,  y.  61 1. 

A  Galahad  of  the  Creeks,  and 
other  Stories.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

The  Heart  of  Denise,  and  other 
Tales.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Morris  (William)— continued. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains, 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends, 
their  Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and 
their  Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Square  crown 
8vo. ,  8r. 

A  Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wolf- 
INGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Slander. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Truth. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  it.  sewed  ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 

Doreen.  The  Story  of  a  Singer.  Cr. 
8vo.,  6s. 

Wayfaring  Men.  -Crown  8vo.,  6.?. 

Hope  the  Hermit  :  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo. ,  6t. 

Max  Miiller.  —  Deutsche  Liebe 
(German  Love)  :  Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by  F. 
Max  Muller,  Translated  from  the 
German  by  G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 


The  Gladiators. 

The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen’s  Maries. 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Cr.  8vo. ,  is.  6d,  each. 


Merriman. — Flotsam  :  a  Story  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer¬ 
riman.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

The  Sundering  Flood.  Crown  8vo., 
7 s.  6d. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles. 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6 d. 

The  Well  at  the  World’s  End.  2 
vols.,  8vo.,  281. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain, 
which  has  been  also  called  The  Land 
of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo. ,  55. 
net. 


A  Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  a 
King’s  Lesson.  i2mo.,  is.  6 d. 

News  from  Nowhere  ;  or,  An  Epoch 
of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters  from 
an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo. ,  is. 
6  d. 

For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  Poetical 
Works,  see  p.  19. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  and  Gain  :  The  Story  of  a  Con¬ 
vert.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6s.  ;  Popular  Edition,  31.  6 d. 
Callista  :  A  Tale  of  the  Third  Cen¬ 
tury.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6s.  ;  Popular  Edition,  35.  6 d. 

Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap  :  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phil- 
lipps-Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 


Raymond  (Walter). 

Two  Men  o’  Mendip.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
No  Soul  Above  Money.  Cr.  8vo.,  6t. 

Reader.— Priestess  and  Queen  :  a 
Tale  of  the  White  Race  of  Mexico ; 
being  the  Adventures  of  Ignigene  and 
her  Twenty-six  Fair  Maidens.  By 
Emily  E.  Reader.  Illustrated  by 
Emily  K.  Reader.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World 
Laneton  Parsonage. 

Margaret  Percival. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

Cr.  8vo.,  it.  6 d.  each,  cloth  plain.  2 s.  6 d. 
each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  cfcc. — continued. 


Somerville  and  Ross. — Some  Ex¬ 
periences  of  an  Irish  R.M.  By 
E.  CE.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross. 
With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE.  Somer¬ 
ville,  Crown  8vo.,  6a 

Stebbing. — Probable  Tales.  Edited 
by  William  Stebbing  Crown  8vo.r 
4A  6  d. 

Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is. 
sewed,  is.  6 d.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  ;  with  Other  Fables. 
Crown  8vo. ,  y.  6 d. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights— The 
Dynamiter.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Fanny  Van  de 
Grift  Stevenson.  Crown  8vo., 
y.  6d. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Suttner.  — Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
(Die  Waffen  Nieder)  :  The  Autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Martha  Tilling.  By  Bertha 
von  Suttner.  Translated  by  T. 
Holmes.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d. 

Taylor.  —  Early  Italian  Love- 
Stories.  Taken  from  the  Originals  by 
Una  Taylor.  With  13  Illustrations  by 
Henry  J.  Ford.  Crown  4to.,  15A  net. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6d. 
Barchestf.r  Towers.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

The  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Leddy  Marget.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 
Iva  Kildare:  a  Matrimonial  Problem. 
Crown  8vo. ,  6a 

Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.  Crown 
8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  Crown 
8 vo.,  2 s.  6d. 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 
Troublesome  Daughters.  Crown 
8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 


Walford  (L.  B.).  — continued. 

Pauline.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Dick  Netherby.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
The  History  of  a  Week.  Crown 
8vo..  2 s.  6 d. 

A  Stiff-necked  Generation.  Crown 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
The  Mischief  of  Monica.  Crown 
8vo. ,  2 s.  6d. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  8vo. ,  2s.  6d. 

1  Ploughed,’  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo. ,  2 s.  6d. 

The  Matchmaker.  Cr,  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 

Ward.— One  Poor  Scruple.  By  Mrs. 
Wilfrid  Ward.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Watson. — Racing  and  ’Chasing  :  a 
Volume  of  Sporting  Stories.  By 
Alfred  E.  T.  Watson,  Editor  of 
the  ‘  Badminton  Magazine  ’.  With  16 
Plates  and  36  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo.,  7  a  6 d. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

The  House  of  tpie  Wolf.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo., 
3A  6  d. 

A  Gentleman  of  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo., 
6s. 

The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustrations  by 
Claude  Shepperson.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Whishaw  (Fred.). 

A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible  :  a  Romance 
of  the  Court  of  Ivan  the  Cruel,  First 
Tzar  of  Russia.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  H.  G.  Massey,  A.R.E.  Cr.  8vo., 
6s. 

A  Tsar’s  Gratitude  :  a  Story  of 
Modern  Russia.  Cr.  8vo.,  6a 

Woods.— Weeping  Ferry,  and  other 
Stories.  By  Margaret  L.  Woods, 
Author  of  ‘  A  Village  Tragedy  ’.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.). 

Beddard.  —  The  Structure  and  Butler.— Our  Household  Insects. 


Classification  of  Birds.  By  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Prosector 
and  Vice-Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  With  252  Illustra¬ 
tions.  8vo.,  21  s.  net. 


An  Account  of  the  Insect- Pests  found 
in  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward 
A.  Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 
With  113  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.» 
y.  6  d. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.) 


Furneaux  (W.). 

The  Outdoor  World  ;  or,  The  Young 
Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured) 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  6 d. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams.  With 
8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Hartwig  (Dr.  George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  7 s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates 
and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  7 s.  net. 
The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps,  8 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo. ,  7s.  net. 
The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3Mapsand8o Woodcuts.  8vo.,7.r.  net. 
The  Aerial  World.  With  Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.  8vo. ,  7s.  net. 
Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.  With 
19  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s. 
Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests. 

With  40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s. 
Workers  under  the  Ground.  With 

29  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s. 
Marvels  over  our  Heads.  With  29 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d. 
Denizens  of  the  Deep.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 
Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  With 

30  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 
Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics. 

With  66  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
3A  6d. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann 
von  Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

British  Birds.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. ,  7 s.  6 d. 

Birds  in  London.  With  17  Plates 
and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by 
Bryan  Hook,  A.  D.  McCormick, 
and  from  Photographs  from  Nature, 
by  R.  B.  Lodge.  8vo.,  12 s. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  55.  each.  Vol.  I., 
Cheap  edition,  Crown  8vo.,  31.  6 d. 
Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Fami¬ 
liar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science. 
Crown  8  vo. ,  3^.  6 d. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Fos¬ 
ter  and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 
Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc¬ 
tor,  E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ran  yard.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3-r.  6 d. 

***  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  see 
p.  28,  and  Messrs.  Longmans  fir  Co.'s 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 

Stanley. — A  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  for¬ 
merly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands  :  a  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Habitation  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo. ,  7s.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  .  a  Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.  8vo.,  7s.  net. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3L  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  ‘  Homes  without 
Hands  ’.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6 d. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  With  32 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 
Wonderful  Nests.  With  30  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  With 

28  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  With 

29  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  6 d. 
Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible. 

With  23  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 
The  Branch  Builders.  With  28 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s.  6d. 
Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.  With  j8  Illus.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s. 
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Works  of 

G-wilt. — An  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi¬ 
tecture.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  1100  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Wood.  Revised  (1888),  with 
Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi¬ 
tions  by  Wyatt  Pap  worth.  8vo., 
£2  12 s.  6d. 

Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biograi  hical  Treasury.  With  Sup¬ 
plement  brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  6s. 
Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know¬ 
ledge.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  ! 
Library  of  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo. , 
6s. 

Historical  Treasury:  Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 


Reference. 

Maunder  (Samuel)— continued. 
Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
Moore,  F.  L.S.  With  274  Wood- 
cuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  12 s. 

Roget.-THESAURUS  of  EnglishWords 
and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi¬ 
tion.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D., 
F.R. S.  Recomposed  throughout,  en¬ 
larged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author’s  Notes  and  with  a  full  Index, 
by  the  Author’s  Son,  John  Lewis 
Roget.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 

Willich..— Popular  Tables  for  giving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro¬ 
perty,  the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by  H. 
Bence  Jones.  Crown  8vo. ,  ioa  6d. 


Children’s  Rooks. 


Buckland.— Two  Little  Runaways. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis 

Desnoyers.  By  James  Buckland. 

With  no  Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin. 

Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair;  or,  the  First  Chro¬ 
nicle  of ^Escendune.  Crown  8vo. ,  2s. 6d. 

Alfgar the  Dane:  or.theSecond  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  ^Escendune.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Rival  Heirs  :  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  ^Escendune. 
Crown  8vo. ,  2 s.  6d. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A  Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 
Days  of  the  Barons’  Wars.  Crown 
8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A  Story  of  Wal¬ 
lingford  Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 
Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Henty  (G.  A.). — Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs  :  A  Story-Book  for  Boys. 
With  61  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
6s. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns.  With  45  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 


Lang  (Andrew) — Edited  by. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  With  104 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6a 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  2 s.  6d. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book.  With 
100  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6a 

The  Animal  Story  Book.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain¬ 
ments.  With  66  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. ,  6a 
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Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy’s  Boy.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. ,  39.  6d. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  7  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  8vo.,  39.  6d. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  7  Illus¬ 
ions.  Crown  8vo. ,  35.  6 d. 

The  House  of  Surprises.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  39.  6 d. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes  :  Hector,  Honoria  and 
Alisander.  A  Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline 
Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,  3*.  6 d. 

The  Further  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured 
Plates  and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Ob¬ 
long  4to.,  3 s.  6 d. 


Stevenson. — A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
fcp.  8vo.,  59. 

Upton  (Florence  K.,  and  Bertha). 

The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a  ‘  Golliwogg  ’.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong 
4to.,  69. 

The  Golliwogg’s  Bicycle  Club. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to.,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to. ,  6s. 

The  Golliwogg  in  War.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to. ,  6s. 

The  Vege-Men’s  Revenge.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.  35.  6 d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold’s  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands, 

With  71  Illustrations.  3 s.  6 d. 

B^.gehot’s  (W.)  Biographical  Studies. 

3  s.  6d. 

Bagohot’s(W.)  Economic  Studies.  3 s.  6 d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With 
Portrait.  3  vols.  3.9.  6 d.  each. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations.  3.9.  6 d. 

Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  35.  6 d. 

Earing-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief.  2 
vols.  39 •  each. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Callus :  or,  Roman 
Scenes  in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  With 
26  Illustrations.  3.9.  6 d. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Charicles  :  or,  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  With  26  Illustrations.  3 9.  6 d. 
Bent’s  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  la- 
shonaland.  With  117  Illustrations. 
3.9.  6d. 


Brassey’s  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the ‘ Sun 
beam  *.  With  66  Illustrations.  35.  6 d 

Churchill’s  (W.  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 
Maps  and  Plans.  3.9.  6d. 

Clodd’s  (E.)  Story  of  Creation  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus¬ 
trations.  3.9.  6 d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson’s 
(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 

St.  Paul.  With  46  Illustrations.  3.9.  6d. 

Dougall’s(L.)  Beggars  All;  a  Novel.  3  s.6d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A  Tale 
of  Monmouth’s  Rebellion.  With  10 
Illustrations.  3.9.  6d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales.  39.  6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees  :  A 
Tale  of  the  Huguenots.  With  25 
Illustrations.  39.  6 d. 

Boyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro 
Letters.  39.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 
from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  voK 
39.  6 d.  each. 
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Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland. 
3  vols.  ioi.  6d. 

Fronde’s  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  3-y.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of 
the  Armada,  and  other  Essays.  3^.  6d. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.  4  vols.  3-f.  6 d.  each. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England 
and  Her  Colonies.  With  9  Illustra¬ 
tions.  y.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent. 

3-y.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Erasmus,  y.  6d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a 
History  of  his  Life. 

i79S‘i835-  2  vols>  7s- 
1834-1881.  2  vols.  7 s. 

Froude’s  ( J.  A.)  Cessar :  a  Sketch.  31.  6d. 
Frouda’s  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  31.  6d. 

Gleig’s  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  31.  6d. 
Greville’s  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  IY.,  King 
William  IY.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 
8  vols,  y.  6 d.  each. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  She :  A  History  of 
Adventure.  With  32  Illustrations. 
31.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatarmain. 

With  20  Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch, 
V.C.  :  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  y.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Illustrations.  y.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes. 

With  51  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  31.  6d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan’s  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World. 

With  15  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Montezuma’s  Daugh¬ 
ter.  With  25  Illustrations.  35.  6d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Witch’s  Head. 

With  16  Illustrations.  31.  6d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson’s  Will. 

With  16  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Rada  the  Lily.  With 
23  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus¬ 
trations.  3*.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)The  People  of  the  Mist. 

With  16  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 


Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With 
20  Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  The 
World’s  Desire.  With  27  lllus.  3J.  6d. 

Harte’s  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Y/oods, 
and  other  Stories.  31.  6d. 

Helmholtz’s  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68 
Illustrations.  2  vols,  3-r.  6d.  each. 

Hornung’s  (E.  W.)The  Unbidden  Guest. 
31.  6d. 

Howitt’s  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  With  80  Illustrations.  y.6d. 

Jefferiea’(R.)The  Story  of  My  Heart :  My 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait.  35.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow. 
With  Portrait,  y.  6d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Red  Deer.  17  lllus.  y.  6d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic :  a  Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by 
E.  V.  B.  y.  6d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 
With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral,  y.  6d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Maileson’s  (Colonel) 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857-8.  6  vols.  y.  6 d.  each. 

Knight’s(E.  F.)The  Cruise  of  the  ‘  Alerte  ’ : 
the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
35.  6d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet :  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistan, 
Gilgit.  With  a  Map  and  54  Illustra¬ 
tions.  y.  6d 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  ‘Falcon’  on  the 
Baltic  :  a  Coasting  Voyage  from 
Hammersmith  to  Copenhagen  in  a 
Three-Ton  Yacht.  With  Map  and 
11  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Kdstlin’s  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62 
Illustrations  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS. 
3_f.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With 
20  Illustrations.  31.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  3J.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common- 
Sense.  y.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts.  31.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife:  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion. 

2  vols.  JS. 
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Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck’s  (W.J.)B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia. 
With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 
Levett-Yeats’  (S.)  The  Chevalier 
D’Auriac.  3.?.  6 d. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Complete  Works. 
*  Albany  ’  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait 
and  4  Illustrations  to  the  ‘Lays’. 
3-f.  6d. 

Macleod’s  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Bank¬ 
ing.  31.  6d. 

Marbot’s  (Baron  de)  Memoirs.  Trans¬ 
lated.  2  vols.  ys. 

Marshman’s  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  35.  6 d. 

Meri  vale’s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8  vols.  35.  6d.  ea. 
Merriman’s  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  :  a  Tale  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  31.  6d. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.  3 s.  6d. 
Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.  3s.  6d. 
Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures :  the 
Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Gar¬ 
den.  3s.  ^d. 

Hansen’s  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  With  142  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.  35.  6 d. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.)  Snap:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13 
Illustrations.  3s.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us. 
3-f.  6  d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

3s.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for 
Leisure  Hours.  First  Series.  31.  6d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.  3 s.  6 d. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.  31.  6 d. 


Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infi¬ 
nities  :  a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 
our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time 
with  the  Infinities  around  us.  3s.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than 
Ours.  3-y.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth.  3 s.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.  35.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.  31.  6 d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.  3s.  6d. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By 

R.  A.  Proctor,  Edward  Clodd, 
Andrew  Wilson,  Thomas  Foster, 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions.  3_r.  6 d. 

Rossetti’s  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante. 

35.  6d. 

Smith’s  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
&c.  3 s.  6 d. 

Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  With  160  Illustrations.  3 s.  6d. 

Stephen’s  (L.)  The  Playground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  With  4  Illustra¬ 
tions.  35.  6d. 

Stevenson’s  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde ;  with  other 
Fables.  31.  6 d. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne’s  (LI.) 
The  Wrong  Box.  35.  6d. 

Stevenson  (Robt.  Louis)  and  Stevenson’s 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)More  New  Arabian 
Nights.  —  The  Dynamiter.  3.?.  6 d. 

Trevelyan’s  (SirG.O.)  The  Eswiy  History 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  3^.  6d. 

Wevman’s  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of 
the  Wolf :  a  Romance.  31.  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 
With  33  Illustrations.  31.  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 
With  60  Illustrations.  3 s.  6d. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With 
11  Illustrations.  3.1.  6 d. 


Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c. 


Acton. — Modern  Cookery.  By  Eliza 
Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4 s.  6 d. 


Ashby.— Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  Children’s 
Plospital,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases 
of  Children  at  the  Owens  College. 
With  25  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  3 s.  6d. 


Buckton. — Comfort  and  Cleanli¬ 
ness  :  The  Servant  and  Mistress 
Question.  By  Mrs.  Catherine  M. 
Buckton.  With  14  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.,  2s. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  their  PIealth  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  6d. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  &c. — continued . 


Bull  (Thomas,  M.D .)— continued. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Be  Salis  (Mrs.). 

Cakes  and  Confections  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Dogs:  a  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Fcp. 
8 vo.,  is.  bd. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  X  la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 

Dressed  Vegetables  X  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Drinks  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
Entrees  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6 d. 
Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  6d. 
Gardening  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  I.  Vegetables,  is.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Fruits,  is.  bd. 

National  Viands  X  la  Mode.  Fcp. 
8vo. ,  is.  bd. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 
Oysters  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. ,  is.  bd. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  X  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  ij.  bd. 

Savouries  X  la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.  ,is.  bd. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 


Be  Salis  (Mrs.)  — continued. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  X  la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In¬ 
comes.  Fcp.  8vo.,  ij.  bd. 
Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Every 
Household.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 
Lear. — Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 

Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  2 s. 

Mann.— Manual  of  the  Principles 
of  Practical  Cookery.  By  E.  E. 
Mann.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 

Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  bd 
Walker  (Jane  H. ). 

A  Book  for  Every  Woman. 

Part  I.  The  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  out  of  Health.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  2 s.  bd. 

Part  II.  Woman  in  Health  and  out 
of  Health.  Crown  8vo,  zs.  bd. 

A  Handbook  for  Mothers:  being 
Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care 
of  Infants.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  bd. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Armstrong.— Essays  and  Sketches. 

By  Edmund  J. Armstrong.  Fcp.8vo.,5J. 

Bagehot.— Literary  Studies.  By 

Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait. 

3  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  3J.  bd.  each. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of 

the  Middle  Ages.  By  Rev.  S. 

Baring-Gould.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare  Studies,  and 

Other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 

Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

With  a  Biographical  Preface  by  Prof. 

Lewis  Campbell.  Crown  8vo. ,  7s.  bd. 

Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (‘  A.K.H.B.’). 

And  see  MISCELLANEOUS  THEOLO¬ 
GICAL  WORKS,  p.  32. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo. ,  3 s.  bd. 

Commonplace  Philosopher.  Crown 
8vo. ,  3s.  bd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo. ,  3*.  bd. 

East  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Crown  8vo.,  3L  bd. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Mora¬ 
lities.  Crown  8vo. ,  3s.  bd. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town.  Crown 
8vo.,  3-f.  bd. 


Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (‘A.K.H.B.’)— 

continued. 

Lesson  s  of  M  iddle  Age  .  Cr .  8vo. ,  3 s.  bd. 
Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series.  Cr. 
8vo. ,  3-y.  bd.  each. 

Our  Homely  Comedy:  and  Tragedy. 
Crown  8vo. ,  3J.  bd. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  each. 

Butler  (Samuel). 

Erewhon.  Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

The  Fair  Haven.  A  Work  in  Defence 
of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord’s  Ministry.  Cr.  8vo. ,  7s.  bd. 
Life  and  Habit.  An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr. 
8 vo.,  7 s.  bd. 

Evolution,  Old  and  New.  Cr.  8vo., 
ioj.  bd. 

Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont 
and  Canton  Ticino.  Illustrated. 
Pott  4to. ,  io.f .  bd. 

Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main 
Means  of  Organic  Modification  ? 
Cr.  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 

Ex  Voto.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 
Ses'a.  Crown  8vo.,  iol  bd. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works  —continued. 


Sutler  (Samuel )— continued. 
Selections  from  Works,  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes’  ‘  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,’  and  a  Psalm 
of  Montreal.  Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 
The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey, 
where  and  when  She  wrote,  who 
She  was,  the  Use  She  made  of 
the  Iliad,  and  how  the  Poem 
grew  under  Her  hands.  With  14 
Illustrations.  8vo. ,  101.  6 d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Rendered  into 
Euglish  Prose  for  the  use  of  those  who 
cannot  read  the  original.  Crown  8vo., 
7-r.  6 d. 

Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  Recon¬ 
sidered,  and  in  part  Rearranged,  with 
Introductory  Chapters  and  a  Reprint 
of  the  Original  1609  Edition.  8vo. 

Calder.— Accident  in  Factories  :  its 
Distribution,  Causation,  Compensation, 
and  Prevention.  A  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Law  and  to  the  Safe-Guarding,  Safe- 
Working,  and  Safe-Construction  of 
Factory  Machinery,  Plant,  and  Premises. 
With  20  Tables  and  124  Illustrations. 
By  John  Calder. 

CHARITIES  REGISTER,  THE  AN¬ 
NUAL,  AND  DIGEST:  being  a 
Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or 
available  in  the  Metropolis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi¬ 
sation  Society,  London.  8vo. ,  41. 

Comparetti.  —  The  Traditional 
Poetry  of  the  Finns.  By  Domenico 
Comparetti.  Translated  by  Isabella 
M.  Anderton.  With  Introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang.  8vo.,  161. 

Evans.— The  Ancient  Stone  Imple¬ 
ments,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments 
of  Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.,  etc.  With  537  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.,  28 s. 

Haggard. — A  Farmers’  Year  :  being 
his  Commonplace  Book  for  1898.  By 
H.  Rider  Haggard.  With  36  Illus¬ 
trations  by  C.  Leon  Little.  Crown 
8vo. ,  71.  6 d.  net. 

Hamlin.— A  Text-Book  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Haweis. — Music  and  Morals.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
Facsimiles  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo. ,  7 s.  6d. 


Hodgson.  —  Outcast  Essays  and 
Verse  Translations.  By  Shad- 
w’Orth  H.  Hodgson,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo.,  8i.  6 d. 

Hoenig.— Inquiries  concerning  the 
Tactics  of  the  Future.  Fourth 
Edition,  1894,  of  the  ‘Two  Brigades’. 
By  Fritz  Hoenig.  With  1  Sketch  in 
the  Text  and  5  Maps.  Translated  by 
Captain  H.  M.  Bower.  8vo.,  151.  net. 
Hullali.— The  History  of  Modern 
Music.  By  John  Hullah.  8vo.,  8s.  6 d 
Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow.  With  Por¬ 
trait.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart  :  my  Auto¬ 
biography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Crown 
8vo. ,  31.  6 d. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.,  31.  6d. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 
Wood  Magic  :  a  Fable.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Cr. 
8vo.,  31.  6d. 

Jekyll.— Wood  and  Garden:  Notes 
and  Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical, 
of  a  Working  Amateur.  By  Gertrude 
Jekyll.  71  Illustrations  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  Author.  3vo. ,  101.  6 d.  net. 
Johnson.— The  Patentee’s  Manual: 
a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  By  J.  &  J.  H.  John¬ 
son,  Patent  Agents,  &c.  8vo. ,  ioj.  6d. 
Joyce.— The  Origin  and  History  of 
Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. , 
5 s.  each. 

Kingsley. — A  History  of  French 
Art,  1100-1899.  By  Rose  C.  Kings¬ 
ley.  8vo.,  i2i.  6d.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Books  and  Bookmen.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo. ,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp.  3vo., 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  in  Little.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Crown  8vo. ,  2 s.  6d. 
Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 
Crown  8vo. ,  31.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Macfarren. — Lectures  on  Harmony, 
By  Sir  G,  A.  Macfarren.  8vo.,  121, 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works —continued. 


Marquand  and  Frothingham.— A 
Text-Book  of  the  History  of 
Sculpture.  By  Allan  Marquand, 
Ph.  D. ,  and  Arthur  L.  Frothingham, 
Junr.,  Ph.D.,  Professors  of  Archaeology 
and  the  History  of  Art  in  Princetown 
University.  With  113  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
India  :  What  can  it  Teach  Us  ?  Cr. 
8vo. ,  5 s. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop. 
Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Cr.  8vo.,  55. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr. 
8vo.,  5-r. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.  Cr.  8vo..  5 s. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk  Lore.  Crown  8vo. ,  55. 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.  2  vols.  8vo.,  32 s. 
Milner.  —  Country  Pleasures  :  the 
Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
By  George  Milner.  Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Morris  (William). 

Signs  of  Change.  Seven  Lectures 
delivered  on  various  occasions.  Post 
8vo. ,  45.  6 d. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon¬ 
don,  etc.,  1878-1881.  Cr.  8vo.,4A  6d. 
An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Prizes  to  Students 
of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art  on  21ST  February, 
1894.  8 vo.,  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth  : 
a  Lecture  delivered  at  Burslem  Town 
Hall,  on  October  13,  1881.  8vo. , 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

Arts  a$jd  Crafts  Essays.  By  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.  With  a  Preface  by  William 
Morris.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d.  net. 
Some  Hints  on  Pattern-Design¬ 
ing:  a  Lecture  delivered  by  William 
Morris  at  the  Working  Men’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  on  December  10,  1881. 
8vo.,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Pollock.— Jane  Austen:  her  Con¬ 
temporaries  and  Herself.  An  Essay  in 
Criticism.  By  Walter  Herries  Pol¬ 
lock.  Crown  8vo. 

Poore(GEORGE  Vivian,  M.D..F.R.C.P.). 
Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene.  With  13 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 
The  Dwelling  House.  With  36 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6 d. 
Richmond.  — Boyhood  :  a  Plea  for 
Continuity  in  Education.  By  Ennis 
Richmond.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6d, 


Richter.  —  Lectures  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery.  By  J.  P.  Richteil 
With  20  Plates  and  7  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  4to.,  gs. 

Rossetti.— A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  be¬ 
ing  an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  With 
Frontispiece  by  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s.  6d. 

Shadwell.  —  The  London  Water 
Supply.  By  Arthur  Shadwell, 
M.A. ,  M.B.Oxon.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  Crown  8vo. ,  cr. 

Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading.  Small 
8vo.,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  i6mo., 
ir.  6 d.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
Teachers.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 r.  6d.  net. 
Stray  Thoughts  for  Invalids. 
i6mo.,  2 s.  net. 

Southey.— The  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Southey  with  Caroline 
Bowles.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.  8vo.  ,14^. 

Stevens.— On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
and  their  Cargoes.  With  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Freights,  Charter-Parties, 
&c.  By  Robert  White  Stevens, 
Associate-Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects.  8vo.,  21J. 

Turner  and  Sutherland.  —  The 
Development  of  Australian  Liter¬ 
ature.  By  Henry  Gyles  Turner 
and  Alexander  Sutherland.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. ,  5 s. 

Van  Dyke. — A  Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C. 
Van  Dyke,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Art  in  Rutgers  College,  U.S.  With 
no  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. ,  6s. 

Warwick.— Progress  in  Women’s 
Education  in  the  British  Empire  : 
being  the  Report  of  Conferences  and  a 
Congress  held  in  connection  with  the 
Educational  Section,  Victorian  Era  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Edited  by  the  Countess  ok 
Warwick.  Crown  8vo.  ,  6l 

White. — An  Examination  of  the 
Charge  of  Apostacy  against 
Wordsworth.  By  W.  Hale  White, 
Editor  of  the  ‘  Description  of  the  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge  MSS.  in  the  Pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  T.  Norton  Longman’, 
Crown  8vo. ,  3s.  6d. 

Willard.  —  History  of  Modern 
Italian  Art.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  With  Photogravure  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  28  Full-page  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  i8l  net. 
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Miscellaneous  Theological  Works. 

***  For  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Works  see  Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.’s 

Special  Catalogues. 


Balfour.— The  Foundations  of  Be¬ 
lief  :  being  Notes  Introductory  to  the 
Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  8vo.,i2s.  6d. 

Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (‘  A.K.H.B.’). 

Occasional  and  Immemorial  Days  : 
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